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REPORT 


OF  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  Order  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  dated  the  15th  March, 
1904,  to  inquire  into,  ask  for  evidence,  and 
report  upon  our  Colonial  Industries,  and  to 
consist  of  Colonel  Bayly,  Messrs.  Pyott,  Boss, 
EoGERS,  Graaff.  Sir  Henry  Stockenstrom, 
and  Dr.  Petersex  (Mover). 

Your  Committee  beg  to  report  that  they  have 
taken  evidence  on  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
which  they  now  submit  to  the  Council  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  probable  termination  of  the 
Session  in  a  few  days  they  have  been  unable  to 
complete  their  inquiries.  They  would,  however, 
recommend  that,  until  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  for  further  Parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
Government  should  consider  the  advisability  of 
taking  some  steps  with  a  view  of  redressing 
certain  undoubted  grievances  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  your  Committee,  and 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  evidence  they  now 
submit. 

A.  H.  PETERSEN, 

Chairman. 

Committee  Rooms, 

Legislative  Council, 
26th  Mav.  1904. 


VI 


RAPPORT 


\  A\   iii;r 

GEKOZEN  COMITE,  aangcstcld  op  last  van  den 
Wetgevendcn  Eaad.  15  Maart  1904,  om  ondei- 
zoek  te  docn  naar.  getnifjenis  in  te  winnen  en 
te  rapportecren  over  onze  Koloniale  Nijver- 
heden  en  te  bestaan  uit  Kolonel  Bayly,  de 
heeren  Pyott.  Ross.  Rogees.  Graaff.  Sir 
Henky  Stockenstrom  en  Dr.  Petersen. 

Uw  Comite  wenscht  te  rapportecren,  dat  zij  het 
getuigenis  ingewonnen  heeft,  met  betrekking  tot 
de  zaken  naar  hen  verwezen,  en  die  het  nu  den 
Raad  voorlegt ;  doch.  daar  de  Sessie  vermoedelijk 
binnen  weinige  dagen  een  einde  nenien  zal,  was 
het  niet  in  staat  zijn  onderzoek  te  voltooien.  Het 
zou,  echter  willen  aanbevelen  dat,  totdat  een 
gelegenheid  zich  voordoet.  voor  een  verder  Parle- 
mentaire  onderzoek,  het  Goiivernenient  de  wen- 
schelijkheid  in  overweging  nemen  moet.  eenige 
stappen  te  nemen  met  het  doel  om  zekere  grieven, 
die  ongetwijt'eld  bestaan,  weg  te  nemen,  grieven, 
die  ter  kennis  van  het  Comite  gekomen  zijn  en  die 
uiteengezet  worden,  in  de  getuigenis.  die  het  nu 
voorlegt. 

A.  H.  PETERSEN, 

Yoorzitter. 

-Comite  Kamer, 

Wetgevende  Raad, 
'26  Mei  1904. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   COMMITTEE. 


Proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  Order 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  dated  the  lf)th  March,  1904,  to 
inqiiire  into,  ask  for  evidence,  and  report  upon  our  Colonial 
Industries  :  the  Committee  to  consist  of  Colonel  Bayly, 
Messrs.  Pyott,  PtOSS,  ROGERS,  Graaff,  Sir  H.  STOCKEN- 
strom,  and  Dr.  Petersen  (Mover.) 


Tuesday,  22nd  March,  1904. 


PRESENT : 


Dr.  Petersen. 

Sir  H.  Stockenstrom. 

Mr.  Ross. 


Colonel  Bayly, 
Mr.  Pvott.  " 
Mr.  Graaff. 


Clerk  read  the  Older  of  Council,  dated  15th  March,  1904^ 
appointing  the  Committee. 

Resolved  :  That  Dr.  Petersen  l)e  Chairman  of  this  (-ommittee. 

Clerk  laid  upon  the  Table  copies  of  Select  Committee  Report  on 
Colonial  Industries.     [C.  1—1891.] 

Committee  in  deliberation. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  R.  Rothkugel  (Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Co.) 
and  Capt.  Burmeister  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  28th  March. 


Monday,  28th  March,  1904. 


PRESENT : 
Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Mr.  Rogers. 

Sir  H.  Stockenstrom. 

Colonel  Bayly. 


Mr.  Ross. 
Mr.  Pyott. 
Mr.  Graaff. 


Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Capt.  Burmeister,  Messrs.  R.  Rothkugel,  and  C.  Payne,  examined. 
Resolved  :  To  examine  Messrs.  Hill  and  Buchanan. 
Adjourned  until  11th  April. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    COMMITTEE. 


M'ififhil/,  I  lilt  April,  I!)04. 


PRESENT  : 
Dr.  PktKRSEN  (Chainiuin). 


Mr.  (iviVdiX. 
Mr.  Pvott. 


Mr.  Koijfers. 
Coloiu'l  Bayly. 


MiiiTites  read  and  confirined. 
Mr.  J.  Buchanan  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  Bevan  (of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Hill  &  Co.)> 
and  Mr.  Ross  (of  Messrs.  Ross  it  Cowen),  at  next  meeting. 
Adiourned  until  12th  April. 


Tuesday,  I2ih  A /in  I,  li)04. 
PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Mr.  Graaff. 
Mr.  Pvott. 


Mr.  Rogers, 
(/olonel  Bayly. 


Minutes  read  and  con  firmed. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Bevan  (of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Hill  it  Co.)  and  Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Ross 
(Messrs.  Ross  &  Cowen),  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  W.  H.  Mountford  (Attwell  Baking 
Company)  at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  l')th  April. 


Fridai/,  15th  April,  1904. 


present : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Colonel  Bayly. 
Mr.  Pvott. ' 


Mr.  Graafif. 


Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mountford  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  Attmore  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Stephen  at 
next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  lUth  April. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE.  IX 

Tuesday,  19th  April,  1904.  * 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Colonel  Bayly. 
Mr.  Pyott. 


Mr.  Graaff. 


Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Stephen  examined. 

Clerk  laid  on  the  Table  Memo,  from  J.  and  A.  Buchanan^ 
referring  to  Eebate  of  Duty  on  Jams  and  Confectionery. 
[Appendix  B.] 

Resolved :  To  examine  Mr.  Harry  Evans  (of  Messrs.  P.  .J, 
Petersen  &  Co.)  at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  22nd  April. 


Friday,  22nd  AjiriU  1004. 


Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Colonel  Bayly. 
Mr.  Pvott. ' 


Mr.  Graaff. 
Mr.  Rogers 


Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Harry  Evans  (Messrs.  P.  .J.  Petersen  &  Co.)  examined. 
Resolved  :  To  examine  Messrs.  Woodhead,  Mossop,  and  Smit,  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  26th  April. 


Tuesday,  26th  Aprit,  1904. 


present  : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Bayly.  I  Mr.  Rogers 

Mr.  Pyott. '   '  I  Mr.  Graaff. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Percy  Mossop,  Mr.  Henry  Woodhead  and  Mr.  N.  F.  J, 
Smit,  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  summon  Mr.  W.  Lindley  to  give  evidence,  and  Mr. 
R.  Rothkugel  (of  Messrs.  D.  Isaacs  &:  Co.),  to  give  further  evidence 
at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  29th  April. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Fridai/,  :J'Jtlt  Aj>ril,  1004. 


PRESENT : 
\)v.  I'KTERSEN  (Chainiuiu). 

Mr.  Graaff.  Colonel  J>:ivly. 

Mr.  Pyott. 

Minutes  i-ead  and  contii-nied. 

Mr.  K.  Rothkufj^el  (Messrs.  i).  Isaacs  &   Co.),  further  examined. 
Mr.  W.  Lindley  examined. 

Resolved  :   To  summon  Mr.  R.  Hermann  to  ,i,'-ivi'  evidence  at  next 
meeting. 

Adjourned  until  4th  May. 


Wednesday,  4th  May,  1904. 

PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Pyott.  Colonel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Graati'. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  R.  Hermann  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  C.  Becker  (Messrs.  Sturk  &  Co.),  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  r)tli  May. 


Thursday,  5fh  May.  1904. 


present : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Sii-  H.  Htockenstrom. 
Colonel  Hayly. 


Mr.  Graafl". 
Mr.  Pyott. 
Mr.  Rogers. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  Becker  (Messrs.  Sturk  &  Co.),  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  A.  J.  O'Flalierty  at  next  meeting, 

Adjourned  until  IHli  May. 


Monday,  9th  May,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Rogers.  Coloiiel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Pyott.  Mr.  Graatf. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.   A.   .1.   O'Flaherty   (of   Messrs.    O'Flalierty,   Grant    &    Co.)> 
examined. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    COMMITTEE.  XI 


Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  de  Ville  (of  Paarl)  and  Mr.  A.  Gray 
at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  13th  May. 


Friday,  loth  May,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Graaff.  Mr.  Pyott. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Colonel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Ross. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  a  '"'ommunication  had  been  received  to* 
the  effect  that  Mr.  de  A^ille  was  unable  to  attend  to  give  evidence 
owing  to  ill-health. 

Mr.  A.  Gray  examined. 

Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  J.  P.  Retief  and  tlie  Storekeeper  of 
the  Table  Bay  Harl)our  Board  at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  17th  May. 


Tuesday,  lUh  May,  1904. 


present : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

:  Mr.  Graatf.  Colonel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Pyott. 

Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Retief  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Moore  examined. 
Resolved  :  To  examine  Mr.  T.  W.  Stephens  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Taylor 
at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  until  lUth  May. 


Thursday,  19th  May,  1904. 


present  : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Pvott.  Colonel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Graaff.' 

Minutes  rea,d  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stephens  (representing  the  Master  and  Foreman 
Tailoi's'  Association)  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Taylor  examined.  Memo, 
from  Mr.  T.  W.  Stephens  read  and  put  in.     [Appendix  A.] 

Adjourned  until  2()th  May. 


Xll  PROCEEDINGS    OF    COMMITTEE. 

Friday,  :JOf//  Jlay,  lf)04. 


PRESENT  : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Cliainiian). 


Colonel  Bayly. 
Mr.  Pyott. 


Mr.  Graaft". 
Mr.  Rogers. 


Minutes  read  and  eoniirnied. 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Mills  examined. 
During  the  examination  of  Mr.  Mills, 

Dr.  Petersen  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Graaff. 
Resolved:  To    summon  the  Hon.  .John  P^yott,  M.L.C.,  and  Mr, 
Shepherd,  of  Stellenbosch,  to  give  evidence  at  next  meeting. 
Adjourned  until  25th  ^lay. 


Wrdiirsda)/,  25th  May,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Peters kn  (Chairman). 

Colonel  Bayly.  Mr.  Pyott. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Minutes  read  and  conhrnied. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Shephei'd  examined. 

Resolved  ;      To   examine    tlie    Hon.    J.    Pyott,   M.L.C.,  at  next 
meeting. 

Adjournt'd  until  2(Jth  May. 


Thin'sddji,  ::tHli  May,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chaii-man). 

Mr.  Ross.  Colonel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Pyott.  Mr.  Graaff. 

Minutes  read  and  conhi'med. 

Hon.  John  Pyott,  M.L.Cl,  examined. 

Resolved  :  That  the  Chairman  report  to  the  Council  that  owing 
to  the  termination  of  the  Sessi<m  the  (Committee  has  been  unable 
to  complete  its  inquiries. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 


MINUTES    OF   EVIDENCE. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     COLONIAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


Monday.  March  28th.  1904. 
PRESENT  : 

De.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Sir  H.  Stockenstroni. 
Mr.  Eogers. 
Colonel  Baylv. 


Mr.  W.  Eoss. 
Mr.  Pyott. 


Capf.  H.  A.  P.  Barmeister^  examined. 

1.  Chairman.']  Yoii  are  a  Candle  Manufacturer  capt. h.  a.  p. 

-1  .)       -Mr  Burmeister. 

here  i — Yes.  _ 

2.  You  know  wh}^  you  have  been  asked  to  come  *^^'"-  ^^'  1^04. 
here  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3.  You  have  been  carrying  on  business  now  for 
something  like  12  or  1 3  vears,  or  more  than  that  I 
think  ?— Since  1888. 

4.  You  have  done  very  well  in  the  past,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes,  my  business  has  been  growing  grad- 
ually. 

5.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  to-day  ? — To- 
day I  have  only  32  hands  ;  before  the  Customs 
Convention  came  into  operation  I  had  52.  Since 
the  convention  I  have  just  been  hanging  on,  to  see 
what  was  going  to  happen  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament.  If  I  do  not  get  any  redress 
I  intend,  nay  I  must,  close  down  my  business. 

6.  You  import  the  raw  material  ? — Yes. 

7.  Everything? — No;  I  am  buying  alot  of  Colonial 
tallow  even  now  ;   but  I   cannot  get  all   I   want. 

C4. -1904.    COLONIAL    INDUSTRIES.  A 


■vriXl'IKs    OF     KVIDKXCi:    TAKKN'    BEFOUK     llll] 


^Buri^istei^  Tlioro  is  only  about  oiu'-tiiird  or  less  of  the  quaii- 
— ^    '  tity  now  of  what   was   available   before   the   war^ 
Mar.  28, 19(11.  j^i^^j^e  which  CA'erythm<>    has   been   spoiled   in   the 
tallow  resources. 

8.  You  have  just  told  us  that  you  intend  closin<j^ 
down  your  business  ? — Because  everj^thini^  has 
chanfjed  so  much. 

9.  Why  ? — AVa<>es  have  risen  100  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  what  they  wore  before  the  war.  1  might 
add  that  British  candle-makers  pay  about  one-third 
of  what  I  used  to  pay  before  the  war.  Eates  and 
taxes  have  risen  considerably.  Material  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  market.  But  formerly  we  had 
protection,  this  is  taken  oil'  almost  entirely.  A 
business  like  mine,  which  is  still  in  the  process  of 
oTOwth  and  is  rising  into  something  stronger  and 
decent,  is  not  past  the  protection  stage  or  phase. 
It  might  get  beyond  that  phase  if  it  was  left  un- 
disturbed, but  ail  these  years,  ever  since  1891 1  may 
say,  when  the  first  alterations  took  place  in  the 
Customs  Tariff  for  candles,  I  have  been  under  a 
threat.  I  have  been  threatened  from  year  to  year 
that  the  Customs  would  be  so  handled,  that  I 
should  be  out  of  it,  out  in  the  cold,  as  I  am  now. 

10.  In  other  w^ords,  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  no  guarantee  of  the  continuity  of  the  fiscal 
policy  ? — 1  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  certain  of 
nothing.  If  I  had  been,  by  this  time  my  candle 
factory  would  have  been  three  times  its  present 
size  and  I  should  not  now  have  required  anything 
but  a  very  small  protection. 

11.  That  is,  if  you  had  had  a  continuity  of  fiscal 
policy  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  Customs  Tariff  had  not  been 
subjected  to  frequent  changes,  and  if  I  had  not 
been  under  a  constant  threat.  I  am  not  a  rich  man 
and  I  did  not  come  here  with  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  brought  some  brains  with  me,  which  I 
have  used.  What  my  candle  factory  is  now,  I  have 
built  up  out  of  half -penny  profits.  1  could  not 
risk  to  ask  anyone  to  invest  capital  in  my  business 
under  such  an  uncertainty. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  now,  as  compared  with 
two  years  ago  ? — Between  two  years  ago  and  now  ? 
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13.  Yes,  before  the  Convention  came  into  force  ?  ^*p*^-  ^:  f  ^ 
— Two  years  ago  the  tarift  was  twopence  per  lb. 

11.  And  now  ;  what  is  it  now  V — About  one  '^*'-  ^^'  ^^"* 
farthing  per  lb. 

15.  Formerly  it  was  twopence  per  lb  on  candles, 
and  now  it  is  about  one  farthing  per  lb  ? — About 
that. 

16.  Practically  free,  in  that  way  you  may  say  ? — 
Yes. 

17.  You  haye  told  us  you  intend  closing  down? 
— Yes ;  I  don't  see  my  way  clear  to  go  on,  unless 
the  present  Parliament  favours  my  industry  with 
the  required  redress.  As  it  is  I  hardly  make 
expenses,  and  any  losses  through  bankruptcies 
of  customers,  as  now  often  occur,  remain  on  the 
wrong  side. 

18.  You  have  two  grieyances,  that  the  Customs 
Tariff  has  been  reduced,  and  that  the  price  of 
labour  has  gone  up,  that  is  wages  ? — Yes ;  and 
then  1  have  two  more !  Last  year,  when  the 
Customs  Convention  came  into  force,  on  that  very 
day  I  lost  in  hard  cash  in  the  reduction  of  the 
value  of  my  stock,  the  sum  of  £1,531.  That  was 
just  in  one  day,  and  such  a  loss  is  certainly  an 
item  which  seriously  interferes  in  an  industrial 
affair,  such  as  mine.  I  had  just  completed  an 
extension  of  my  candle  works  building,  intending 
to  put  up  twenty  additional  machines,  but  the 
money  which  was  to  pay  for  the  extension  slipped 
through  my  fingers  in  the  way  indicated.  I  quite 
expected,  after  the  constant  threats,  that  the  tariff 
on  candles  would  be  reduced,  but  1  never  for  a 
moment  anticipated  such  a  come-down  to  the  level 
of  no  profit.  I  am,  of  course,  too  old  to  work 
without  a  profit.  Reverting  again  to  the  loss  of 
£1,531,  this  was  caused  through  the  secrecy  ob- 
served before  and  after  the  Bloemfontein  Con- 
vention. If  we  had  had  six  months'  notice  of 
what  was  going  to  happen,  nine-tenths  of  the 
money  would  have  been  saved  ;  or,  as  is  done 
elsewhere,  if  a  year  of  respite  or  grace  had 
been  given  us,  after  the  Convention  was  passed 
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^B^rmCT^te/  through  Parliament,  to  allow  us  to  put  our 
—        house  in  order,  most  of  the  money  would  have 

Mar.  28, 1904.  jjggj^  saved.  Souic  two  years  a.<>o  a  law  was  passed 
in  Germany,  doing  away  with  phosphoric  matches. 
Five  years  grace  were  given  to  the  people  affected 
to  put  their  affairs  in  order.  But,  as  the  result  of 
the  Bloemfontein  Conference  I  have  lost  £1,531,  I 
am  losing  my  business  because  of  no  profit  and  I 
stand  to  lose  £3,500,  the  value  of  machinery  and 
implements,  if  T  have  to  close  down.  If  I  add  to 
these  losses  those  Avhich  1  have  suffered  during  the 
war,  viz.  :  £2,800.  a  very  formidable  sum  is  the 
result,  quite  enough  to  capsize  any  man. 

19.  You  mean  to  infer  that  the  Government 
ought  to  re-imburse  you  ? — As  to  re-imbursement, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  work  for  it.  Let  it  be  a 
continuity  of  fair  protection,  so  that  a  manufacturer 
can  work  up  to  a  firm  position  and  be  able,  if 
money  is  short,  to  get  people  to  invest  in  the 
industry.  But  without  a  guarantee  of  the  stability 
of  the  fiscal  policy,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  is  idle  to 
expect  anyone  to  invest. 

20.  If  you  had  a  continuity  of  fiscal  policy  and 
fair  protection,  you  would  do  very  Avell  ? — Yes. 

21.  Employ  more  hands  ? — Yes. 

22.  Employ  more  money  ? — Yes  ;  and  do  more 
business. 

23.  Has  the  retail  price  of  candles  gone  up  or 
come  down  ? — No. 

24.  The  prices  are  just  the  same  as  before  ? — Just 
the  same  as  before  the  Convention.  Before  the 
Convention  the  dealers,  who  bought  from  me, 
made  25  j)er  cent,  profit.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Convention  they  made  55  per  cent.  The  difference 
by  half  is  taken  out  of  my  pocket  and  put  in 
their's  ;  the  other  half  goes  to  them  as  well. 

25.  The  man  in  the  street  does  not  benefit  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  The  general  public  does  not  benefit ; 
the  price  to  them  is  the  same  as  ever. 

26.  J/r.  Graaff.']  In  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  Customs  Convention  you  have  suffered  in 
your  industry  ;  the  effect  has  been  most  detrimental 
upon  your  business  ? — Yes. 
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27.  You  have  suffered  serious  loss  in  consequence  ""^S^'^Jjaf;/" 
thereof  ? — Yes,  direct  and  indirect.  "'^'^''* 

28.  You  say  that  you  have  gone  in  for  a  con-  ^^''- ^•'  ^'*^"'^- 
siderable  extension,  that  is,  an  extension  of  your 
business  ? — Yes  :  the  addition  I  contemplated  was 
finished  just  when   the   Convention   was  passed. 

The  new  building  cost  £1,500,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  present  factory.  The  money  which  I  had  to 
pay  for  same  is  represented  by  the  amount  slipping 
out  of  my  hands  from  one  day  to  the  next. 

29.  If  you  had  known  that  the  Convention  was 
likely  to  come  into  force  in  the  manner  it  did,  you 
would  not  have  gone  in  for  those  extensions  ? — 
No  ;  certainly  not. 

30.  Mr.  Pf/ott.]  You  say  you  want  fair  protec- 
tion ;  what  is  the  fair  protection  you  want  ? — One 
penny  per  lb.  in  addition  to  the  present  tariff.  It 
has  also  to  be  considered  that  strong  combinations 
are  being  formed  by  wax  makers  abroad,  who  fix 
prices  for  the  year  with  a  rising  tendency.  The 
price  fixed  for  this  year,  a  halfpenny  higher  than 
last,  is  fitted  midway  between  prices  of  candles 
before  and  after  the  Convention. 

31.  That  will  tend  to  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  manufacturer  at  home  as  upon  you  ? — Appar- 
ently ;  one  would  think  so.  But  the  fact  is,  they 
do  differentiate  ;  large  concerns  at  home  buy  at 
lower  prices  than  we  do  here.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  Price's  Candle  Co.  gave  a  special 
private  reduction  last  year  to  all  shippers  of  can- 
dles for  South  Africa  only,  which,  of  course,  went 
against  us  here.  A  rise  in  candles  has  not  taken 
place  as  yet. 

32.  The  duty  on  candles  was  2d.  per  pound 
before  the  convention,  and  to-day  it  is  jd.  per 
pound  V — Yes. 

33.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a  fair  duty 
to  allow  you  to  manufacture  in  this  Colony  and 
enable  you  to  carry  on  business  successfully  ? — 
Having  been  told  that  the  present  Customs  Con- 
vention Tariff'  cannot  be  touched,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.  should  be 
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Bnrm^ister^  Icvicd.  over   and   above   the  present   tariff,  or   in 

addition  to  same. 
Mar.  2s,  ]iK)4.      34    You  Say,  the  duty,  to  enable  you  to  carry  on 
the  manufacture  with  success,  should  be  l|d.  per 
lb.,  or  Id.  per  lb.,  which  V — One  penny  per  lb.  in 
addition  to  the  present  tariff. 

85.  Mr.  Eo(/('rs.]  You  consider  that  a  duty  of  one 
penny  per  lb.  is  necessary  on  candles? — Yes,  one 
penny  in  addition  to  the  present  tariff. 

36.  Mr.  Graaff.']  There  are  no  other  materials 
being  imported  for  your  purpose,  in  which  you 
could  be  protected  ?  You  would  j)refer  it  to  be 
just  one  penny  on  candles? — One  penny  per  lb.  in 
addition  to  the  present  tariff.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  wick  which,  it  was  intended,  should  have 
come  in  free,  as  directed  by  Parliament.  The  old 
tariff,  as  printed,  was  not  quite  clear  and  duty  has 
been  charcfed  all  along,  even  now  with  the  new 
Convention  Tariff'. 

87.  Do  you  import  the  wick  ready-made  or  make 
it  up  here? — I  import  them  ready-made.  The  wick 
is  spun  and  plaited  and,  not  having  the  machinery 
(to  import  which  is  out  of  the  question),  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  the  wick  here. 

38.  Mr.  Pt/otf.]  Do  I  understand  that  you  im- 
port all  the  ingredients  ?—  Yes,  with  the  exception 
of  tallow. 

39.  At  what  percentage  would  you  place  the 
Colonial  tallow  you  use  compared  with  the  whole 
of  the  tallow  produced  here  ? — I  should  say  the 
percentage  is  about  10. 

40.  Of  Colonial  tallow  ? — Ten  per  cent.  Colonial 
tallow  of  the  whole  material  I  use  at  present.  I 
must  refer  back  to  the  position  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Customs  Convention.  I  was  then  using  35 
tons  of  imported  material  per  month  plus  about 
20  per  cent. — about  7  tons  (^olonial  tallow. 

41.  You  could  use  much  more  Colonial  tallow  if 
it  could  be  produced  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  when  our  Colonial  stock  of  cattle 
and  sheep  becomes  large  again,  as  it  was  before  the 
war,  we  shall  gradually  get  j)lenty  of  tallow  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes. 
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42.  Increase  the  Colonial  tallow  and  use  it  in-  ^^pJ:;^^^^/*" 
stead  of  imported  material  ? — Yes,  certainly.     It   ''""".l'^ 
can  be  turned  into  stearine,  a  most  valuable  article  ^^^''-  ^'^'  '^^*^- 
for  candles,  and  its  by-products  have  also   many 

uses :  one,  viz.,  glycerine,  is  very  valuable.  But 
the  necessary  machinery  is  costly,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  involves  a  great  risk  under  the 
uncertainty  of  conditions  of  manufacture  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
lij^cal  policy  and  corresponding  chaiiges  in 
the  tariff.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  do  the 
needful  in  such  cases  where  plenty  of  money 
is  involved  and  manufacturers  make  but  slow 
progress  in  consequence.  An  honest  man  does  not 
dare  to  ask  people  to  put  money  into  an  industry, 
that  can  be  ruined  at  any  time  through  such 
causes,  especially  before  it  has  gained  a  firm  foot- 
ing. 

43.  What  duty  do  you  pay  on  imported  material 
at  present  ? — No  duty. 

44.  It  comes  in  duty  free  ? — Yes.  This  puts  us 
on  a  level  with  the  British  manufacturer,  as  regards 
material. 

45.  Really  the  only  thing  to  do,  to  encourage  the 
candle  industry,  is.  to  put  on  a  protective  tariff  of 
one  penny  per  lb.? — Yes,  a  penny  per  lb.  in 
addition  to  the  present  tariff'.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  course  of  time  the  candle  industry  will 
gradually  work  itself  into  comparative  independ- 
ence, if  protected  now  and  if  left  undisturbed  by 
any  tariff'- changes  for  some  time.  Ten  years 
would  be  right.  After  a  stated  time  the  protection 
might  be  reduced,  say  after  5  years,  by  25  per  cent., 
and  after  the  lapse  of  10  years  by  another 
25  per  cent.  Then  b}^  that  time  the  industry  would 
be  firmly  established  with  a  small  protection  to 
remain  to  guard  against  dumping. 

46.  You  do  not  want  any  undue  Protection  ? — 
No  ;  1  consider  undue  protection  dangerous  for 
any  industry. 

47.  Mr.  Bogers.']  Do  you  think  you  could  make 
a  fair  profit  on  your  industry  if  a  duty  of  Id.  per 
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^^i^^t  /  ^^-  ^^^  imposed  upon  candles  ? — Yes  ;   in  addition 

—        to  the  present  tariff. 
»ir.38,i'..04.      4^^    j^^.    Qyaaf.]  Is   your  plant   perfectly   com- 
plete for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

49.  Your  machinery  is  absolutely  complete  ? — 
Yes. 

50.  Chairman.^  Though  you  had  a  duty  of  2d. 
per  lb.  on  candles  prior  to  the  convention,  if  a 
reduced  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  was  imposed  now, 
could  you  make  a  fair  profit  ? — Certainly,  if  added 
to  present  tariff. 

51.  Mr.  Pj/ott,]  You  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes. 
Surely  there  should  be  an  effort  to  meet  those 
who  have  created  and  developed  this  industry 
during  the  last  16  years.  I  am  sufficiently  sensible 
to  know — we  cannot  come  and  expect  undue  pro- 
tection ;  that  would  never  do.  But  I  am  sure, 
reasonable  protection  should  be  awardfjd  us  to 
prevent  the  Industry  from  being  swept  out  of 
existence  ;  and  reasonable  protection  is  required 
for  our  Colony  in  general  for  the  development 
of  its  resources. 

52.  Cha/rmaji.]  You  manufacture  candles  only  ? 
—Yes. 

53.  You  do  not  make  soap  ? — Not  at  present. 
Last  year  I  sent  my  son  to  Europe,  after  having 
studied  chemistry  here  in  the  direction  of  tallow, 
grease,  and  oil.  He  entered  a  Technical  College  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  in  order  to  complete  his  tech- 
nical knowledge  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  etc. 
After  having  ffnished  at  the  Technical  C^ollege, 
he  was  about  to  enter  a  soap  factory,  to  be 
initiated  into  the  practical  work,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  latest  discoveries,  when  the  passing  of 
the  Customs  Convention  knocked  all  further  enter- 
prise out  of  me  for  the  time  being.  From  a 
manufacturer's  point  of  view  the  prospects  ])efore 
me  are  most  gloomy.  It  is  anything  but  encour- 
aging to  see  one's  very  existence  threatened,  besides 
the  loss  of  hard  ca.sh  to  a  considerable  amount, 
as  the  result  of  the  Convention  has  jiroved. 
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54.  You  do  not  manufacture  soaps  at  present  ? — <^ptH  f  ^. 
r<o,  we  nitenaecl  to  do  it.  as  soon  as  my   son    was 

fit  to  take  the  work  in  hand.  ^^*'  -^^  ''■^«^' 

55.  Mr.  Graa/f.]  Is  your  plant  quite  compU^te  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  candles  ? — Oh  yes. 

56.  Quite  complete  ? — Yes,  quite  complete. 

57.  Of  equal  quality  to  those  that  are  imported  ? 
— Certainly. 

58.  Quite  as  good  as  any  imported  ? — Oh  yes. 
For  instance  if  you  take  Price's  London  Wax 
Candles,  which  are  generally  imported  here,  as  a 
criterion,  my  candles  are  actually  8  to  10  "/„  better 
in  quality,  because  I  am  hardening  my  candles 
with  some  expensive  ingredients  to  prevent  them 
from  tumbling  over  so  easily  in  hot  weather.  My 
candles  are  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
climate  of  this  Colony.  This  brings  me  to  another 
grievance  which  I  should  like  to  explain  and 
which  more  particularly  calls  for  protection,  viz  : — 
There  is  a  great  dumping  of  low  grade  candles 
into  this  Colony.  This  low  grade  stuff  comes  from 
the  Continent  as  well  as  from  England  and  when 
winter  commences  the  market  is  flooded  with  low 
grade  candles.  These  are  about  three  farthings  per 
lb.  cheaper  than  Price's  London  AVax  can  be  bought. 
That  means  that  dealers  come  to  me  and  say  "  Look 
here,  if  I  cannot  get  your  candles  at  such  a  price 
(jd.  lower  than  my  standard)  then  I  won't  have 
them."  I  must  be  protected  against  the  dumping 
of  bad  stuff.  I  dare  not  make  such  low  grade 
candles  ;  if  I  do  (and  I  have  attempted  to  fight 
that  rubbish)  people  call  all  my  candles  '* Colonial 
rubbish  I  " 

59.  Chairman.^  You  make  one  grade  of  candles 
only  ? — Yes,  a  very  good  grade  of  parafine  wax 
candles  ;  I  also  make  the  best  and  hardest  stearine 
candles. 

60.  Mr.  Graaif~\  If  you  get  a  duty  ot  one  penny 
per  lb.  on  candles,  it  will  protect  you  sufficiently  *? 
— Yes  ;  One  penny  per  lb.  in  addition  to  the  Con- 
vention tariff'. 
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^BSrmeivUM^'  ^^-  ^''^'^^^^  ^^^^^  .iifiacle  stiift*  MS  woU  ?— Ycs  ;  it  will 
ur  J!-  ^'  vj^.^^.p  .^  woi'kino  profit.  I  shall  not  grow  rich  on  it. 

War.  i>s.  iiKik  Q2.  If  you  <>et  a  duty  on  imported  candles,  can 
3"0U  turn  out  sufficient  tor  the  requirements  of 
South  Africa  ? — That  is  a  lart^e  order  ;  still,  it  is  a 
matter  of  confidence,  brought  about  by  a  period  of 
undisturbed  protection.  I  am  ready  with  an 
immediate  extension  of  twenty  more  machines  and 
I  can  make  room  for  treble  the  number  and  then 
be  able  to  cut  a  huge  slice  out  of  the  candle  market 
and  requirements  of  South  Africa.  To  go  ahead 
solid,  I  require  the  guarantee  of  undisturbed 
moderate  protection  for  10  years. 

63.  (living  you  a  protection  of  one  penny  per  lb. 
candles  would  then  still  have  to  be  imported  at  a 
higher  price,  because  you  could  not  turn  out 
sufficient.  But  you  think  you  would  after  a 
time,  by  increasing  your  works  ? — If  a  protec- 
tion of  one  pennj^  per  lb.  is  added  to  the  present 
Convention  tariff,  the  general  pubUc,  the  con- 
sumer, will  /wf  pay  a  higher  price,  because 
price.s  have  not  altered  since  the  passing  of  the 
.Convention.  It  is  the  middleman  who  will  be  set 
back  from  an  unreasonable  to  a  reasonable  profit  ? 
— .Vs  to  turning  out  sufficient  candles  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  it  is.  as  already  stated,  a  matter  of  con- 
fidence, (jive  us  undisturbed  moderate  protection 
for  a  number  of  years  and  this  Industry  will 
quickly  come  up  to  expectations. 

64.  Mr.  Pyoti.]  The  middleman  gets  the  profit  ? — 
Yes.  the  middleman  gets  a  most  unreasonable 
profit,  because  the  price  to  the  public  was  not 
altered.  To  give  an  instance :  \  certain  size  of 
candles,  constanth'  in  demand,  six  weighing  12-oz., 
were  sold  by  me  to  deak^rs  at  r)d..  less  five  per  cent, 
discount,  that  is  before  the  Convention.  After  the 
Convention  I  had  to  sell  the  same  candles  at  4d., 
less  five  per  cent,  discount,  to  dealers.  The  latter 
charged  a  penny  each,  casJi  over  the  counter,  before 
and  after  the  Convention,  equal  to  25  per  cent. 
profit  before  and  55  per  cent,  profit  after  the  Con- 
vention.     These    candles    are   used    largely    and 
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almost  exclusively  bv  a  class  of  coloured  people,  ^^Bj^iSig^ej.^' 
who   otherwise    contribute    so   verv   little   to   the        — 
revenue  of  the  Colony.  "  ^^''*^-  -^^  ^^^*' 

65.  What  is  soap  at  now,  how  was  it  disposed  of 
b}^  the  Convention  ? — Soap  remains  the  same  as 
before  the  Convention,  viz.,  ^d.  per  lb.  or  4/2  per 
100  lb. 

66.  What  made  you  give  up  the  idea  of  soap- 
making  ? — The  sudden  shock,  which  1  t?xperienced 
when  I  became  aware  of  the  particulars  of  the 
Convention,  knocked  all  further  enterprise  out  of 
me.  Who  would  give  me  the  guarantee  that,  after  I 
had  created  an  expensive  soap  factor}',  the  thing 
would  not  be  ruined  by  a  new  Convention,  the  same 
as  my  candle  works  ? — I  expected  that  the  duty  on 
candles  might  be  reduced  by  half,  but  1  never  dreamt 
of  such  a  come-down.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
was  bound  to  regard  the  matter  of  Colonial  Indus- 
tries, and  the  disregard  which  their  interests  had 
received,  with  great  suspicion  and  consequently  I 
did  not  feel  up  to  starting  a  new  factory. 

67. 3Ir.  Graaff.']  What  quantity  of  candles  do  you 
turn  out  per  annum  in  proportion  to  Avhat  wei'e 
imported  before  the  Convention  ? — I  have  never 
made  that  calculation. 

68.  Mr.  Rogers.]  You  employ  how  many  hands  ? 
— Just  now  82  :  as  I  am  only  hanging  on  and 
waiting  for  redress,  I  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
number  the  plant  will  allow.  Previous  to  the 
Convention  I  employed  52  hands. 

69.  If  there  is  no  alteration  in  your  favour  you 
will  simply  close  down  ? — Yes.  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. 

-    M/-.  R.    Rothkugel.  examined. 

70.  Cnatrman.~\    You   are   well   known   through      >i'-R- 
3^our  firm  of  Messrs.  Isaacs  &  Co.,  and  you  are  a    -oi  ^ge. 
furniture  manufacturer  ? — Yes.  ^»''-  -^■- 1^<^*- 

71.  On  a  very  large  scale,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

72.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  hands  you 
employ  ? — EetAveen  :>0()  and  400. 

73.  Have  you  reducjed  the  number  of  late  or  kept 
about   the   same   number   of   hands  .' — Instead   of 
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a..tiiku''Xi  ^i^cliari>inii  tliem  we  put  them  on  three-quarter 
time.  We  reduce  expenses  In  that  way  and  do  not 
''^■*'  -''•'"^'  at  once  throw  a  number  of  skiUed  hands  on  the 
public.  We  have  a  lot  of  men  who  have  been  with 
us  many  years,  and  we  do  not  turn  any  off  but  put 
them  all  on  three-quarter  time. 

74.  You  keep  the  same  number? — Yes,  waiting 
for  better  times. 

7i'^.  In  other  words,  you  reduce  the  wages  ? — ^Yes, 
we  reduce  the  wages  l)ill,  but  do  not  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages. 

76.  You  import  all  the  wood  you  use  ? — Yes, 
nearly  all,  but  we  use  a  quantity  of  yelloAV  and 
stink  wood. 

77.  That  is  Colonial  wood  ? — Yes. 

75.  AVhat  is  the  proportion  of  Colonial  against 
imported  wood  ? — Tliat  I  cannot  say ;  about  15  to 
20  per  cent.,  I  should  say.  The  reason  is  that  our 
Colonial  woods  are  evergreen  Avood,  and  it  takes 
many  years  to  properly  dry  it,  and  it  is  only  then 
that  it  is  suitable  for  making  furniture.  If  stink 
wood  is  properly  seasoned  there  is  no  better,  hand- 
somer or  more  durable  wood. 

79.  Has  the  Bloen^fontein  Conference  affected 
you  in  any  way  ? —  Yes.  In  the  case  of  the  duty  on 
hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  walnut  and  oak,, 
which  used  to  be  one  penny  per  cube,  and  is  now 
7|  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  comes  heavy  upon 
expensive  woods. 

80.  Have  the^'  taxed  your  raw  material  higher  ? 
—A  little. 

81.  They  have  reduced  the  tariff'  on  ready-made 
furniture  ? — Yes,  that  is  where  we  have  ground  for 
complaint :  that  is  where  we  feel  it.  The  ready- 
made  furniture,  especially  low  class  goods,  is  less 
expensive  to  import,  especially  now  since  the  Home 
manufacturers  have  gone  into  the  manufacture 
rmd  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Americans'  book,  the 
import  duty  on  furniture  is  A^'ry  low,  and  lower 
than  formerly.  In  addition  to  which  the  knock- 
down style  adopted  lately  by  manufacturers  at 
Home,    reduces    to    a    minimum    tlie   protection 
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formerly  afforded  by  the  freight.     I  will  give  you   j^ot^^^J^igi 
an   instance   and   show   3"ou   where   it   conies   in.        —  ° 
Formerly  a  five  fout  imported  sideboard  packed  ^^'''- --•  ^'^^'^• 
for  import   was   58   cubic   feet  and  cost   52/-  for 
freight ;  the  same  sideboard,  on  the  knock- down 
system  occupies  but  21|^  cubic  feet  and  costs  19/2 
for  freight  as  against  52/-. 

82.  That  does  not  affect  the  tariff  :  that  is  a  more 
economical  w^ay  of  packing  ? — Yery  well,  it  is  an 
economical  way  of  packing,  but  it  is  a  saving  to 
the  importer  to  the  extent  of  at  least  G^V,,  o^^ 
freight  alone,  as  well  as  a  further  saving  on  cases  ; 
and  it  militates  against  the  Colonial  manufacturer. 

83.  I  want  to  see  how  the  Customs  tariff  affects 
your  business  ? — I  see. 

84.  J/r.  jP//o^/.]  .  What  is  the  difference  in  duty 
now  as  compared  with  the  duty  before  the  Con- 
vention ? — At  present  it  is  7^  per  cent.  ;  it  used  to 
be  higher.' 

85.  Tw^enty  per  cent.  ? — No,  12|  per  cent.  If  3^ou 
add  to  that  the  present  mode  of  importing  furniture 
you  will  see  that  it  makes  a  vast  difference. 

86.  That  is  a  thing  which  really  tells  in  our 
favour  ;  it  finds  employment  for  so  many  men  to 
put  the  furniture  together  ? — -AVe  employ  between 
three  and  four  hundred  in  our  factory.  It  does 
not  want  much  skilled  labour  tu  ]>ut  these  things 
together.  You  can  see  how  it  is  done  from  the 
illustration  I  have  here. 

^7.  Chainnaii.]  You  have  a  reduction  in  the 
w^ages  sheet  although  you  keep  the  same  number 
of  men.  Is  that  due  to  bad  times,  the  Customs 
tariff,  or  is  it  due  to  competition  in  trade  ? — It  is 
due  to  tne  present  bad  times  partly  and  partly  to 
the  importation  of  furniture. 

88.  Mr.  Graaff.']  I  think  your  contention  is  that 
the  duty  on  ready-made  furniture  should  be  in- 
creased ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

89.  Yon  mean  that  the  importation  of  a  lot  of 
cheap  unsubstantial  stuff  at  a  low^  rate  of  duty 
does  not  give  you  sufficient  protection  ? — ^Yes,  the 
protection  is  all  for  them ;   we  are  taxed  against 


I'.tot 
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imported  furniture.  AVe  pay  ad  valorem  duty  for 
all  material,  we  pay  for  ready-made  furniture  74 
per  cent.,  but  tliey  do  not  pay  for  duty  on  the 
other  side  und  labour  is  cheaper  there,  material 
cheaper,  and  everything  else  cheaper  there  than  in 
the  Colony.  In  the  Colony  labour  is  very  much 
more  expensive  and  the  cost  of  living  is  very 
much  higher,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  our 
skilled  labour  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  price 
as  at  Home. 

90.  Chair  man.]  Your  contention  is,  take  the 
duty  off  raw  material  and  increase  the  duty  on 
ready-made  furniture  ?  —  Well,  you  want  the 
revenue  for  administrative  purposes. 

91.  It  does  not  matter  in  this  connection  for 
what  purpose  the  revenue  is  wanted.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  to  protect  you  it  would  be  best 
to  remove  tlie  duty  from  raw  material  and  increase 
the  duty  on  ready-made  furniture  ? — I  w^ould  not 
ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  dutv  on  raw  material  at 
all. 

92.  Why  not,  that  is  not  logical  ? — It  would  not 
amount  to  such  a  heavy  percentage. 

93.  But  you  have  just  stated  that  it  is  wanted 
for  revenue  purposes,  so  it  must  be  a  considerable 
sum  ? — I  mean  that  I  would  not  ask  the  legisla- 
ture to  cut  down  the  duty  on  raw  material ;  what 
I  would  like  to  see  is  an  increase  on  ready-made 
furniture.  We  do  not  mind  fair  competition,  but 
at  present  we  are  labouring  under  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

94.  Mr.  Pyott.']  What  should  you  state  is  a  fair 
duty  to  enable  you  to  make  your  business  a 
success  ? — Under  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
shown  to  exist,  the  doubling  of  the  present  duty  of 
7|  per  cent,  on  ready-made  furniture,  or  whatever 
you  may  consider  proper. 

95.  It  is  that  which  would  enable  you  to  make 
5^our  business  a  success  ? — Our  business  is  a  success. 

96.  You  do  well  ?— Yes. 

97.  Chairman.]  It  pays  handsomely  now  ? — We 
paid  last  year  £35,087  for  wages  and  in  salaries. 
If  we  could  pa}'   double  that  amount — we  have 
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the   plant,    conveniences    and   ability   to   employ   ^oJ^};k?c;et. 
double  the  number  of  hands — look  what  revenue        —  " 
would  accrue  to  the  Colonial  Exchequer.  ^^''-  ^^^  ^^^*- 

98.  3Ir.  Pi/off.]  Are  you  working  the  business  at 
a  profit  now  ? — AVe  always  do,  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  close  it. 

99.  What  benefit  is  this  increase  of  the  duty  to 
15  per  cent,  you  suggest,  going  to  give  ? — We  should 
be  able  to  employ  more  hands  and  maintain  wages. 

100.  Col.  Bayly.']  And  work  full  time? — Yes, 
naturally.  There  are  very  tew  houses,  if  you 
enquire,  in  Cape  Town,  what  with  bad  times,  who 
have  not  discharged  hands.  We  do  not  do  that, 
but  always  try  to  keep  our  hands  and  see  if  times 
will  not  get  better. 

101.  Mr.  Pyoft.]  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to 
jump  the  duty  from  7i  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  on 
imported  furniture  ? — It  is  only  a  suggestion  of 
mine  which  would  be  only  fair  treatment,  as  I 
have  shown  by  the  case  of  a  sideboard  which 
when  imported  formerly  used  to  cost  52/-  in 
freight,  costs  now  19/2  only,  which  is  very  con- 
siderably less. 

102.  Col.  Beryl y.]  That  is  a  matter  of  duty  ?— It  is 
a  case  of  imported  goods. 

103.  Mr.  Pyott.]  It  is  due  to  a  new  system  of 
packing  you  say  ? — Yes,  it  has  only  just  been 
started  ;  an  American  system  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  only  two  months  ago  that  we  saw  it  as  the 
result  of  having  a  catalogue  sent  to  us  showing 
how  much  advantage  we  could  obtain  through 
importing  ready-made  furniture. 

104.  Chairman.]  You  have  a  large  business  ? — 
Yes. 

105.  Widely  kno'wn  ? — Yes,  throughout  South 
Africa. 

106.  And  have  always  worked  at  a  profit  ? — Yes. 

107.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  furniture 
manufacturers  who  have  closed  down  their 
business  through  the  Convention  ? — I  never  en- 
quire ur  interfere  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any,  although 
I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  hands  going  about  idle 
for  want  of  work. 
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Mr.  K  i{}^    'Vhvy  would  ln'  I'lnpluycd  if  work   was  more 

tbkugd.   pi^,,^|^it;^i  y^Y^.j^   jf  i,,,,iv  furniture.  (N)loiiial  made 

. -vi'."M.  furniture  was  taken  and  theic  wasa  l)i,mier  doniancl. 

\iK).   Vou  think  llir  demand  lias  fallen  otif  tlirou«^li 

the  Customs  Convention  tariff  and  not  so  much 

from  bad   times? — 1   think  the  had   times  have  a 

<xreal  (Ual  to  do  with  it.     What   I    fear  for  is   the 

future  :  this  system  of  packing-  imported  furniture 

^vill  cut  us.  and  unless  we  receive  fair  and  adequate 

treatment  it  is  not  unlikely  iliat  we  will  have  to 

|.t^.^T(^.i.t,  to  importing  furniture,  in  Avhich  case  we 

would  not.  of  ('ouis(\  he  able  to  find  employment 

for  much  skilled  labour. 

110.  Mr.  Gntal^'.]  Apparently,  according  to  what 
you  say.  the  Customs  Convention  does  not  affect 
you  much,  it  is  more  the  system  of  packing  to 
which  you  refer  ? — The  system  of  packing  coming- 
in  :  in  future  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  us. 

111.  The  Customs  Convention  has  not  affected 
youi-  business  much  ? — The  fact  is  we  did  not  have 
much  tinu>  :  we  had  no  time  to  realise  what  its 
effects  would  be  before  it  was  in  operation,  because 
of  the  war  just  finished,  then  the  plague. 

112.  ClntirHion.']  You  want  better  treatment? — 
AVe  want  fair  protection,  fair  trade.  I  can  only  say 
that  this  new  mode  of  packing  will  ruin  Colonial 
manufacturers. 

11.").  Mr.  (irddj)'.]  We  want  simply  to  get  at  the 
question  of  protection  and  free  trade.  The  duty 
<jn  imi)()rte(l  furniture  is  at  present  7i  per  cent. 
Suppose  it  was  increased,  or  put  back  to  what  it 
was  before  the  Convention,  it  w^as  12J  per  cent, 
pi'ior  to  that,  will  it  be  a  much  greater  encourage- 
ment to  Colonial  manufacturers  ? — It  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  advantage  to  us. 

114.  Mr.  Ii()(/rrs.]  If  the  duty  on  imported 
furniture  was  brought  up  to  12^  per  cent,  again  it 
would  considerably  increase  the  Colonial  furniture 
industry  ? — Yes. 

11.").  Mr.  Gr(i(i[)'.^  What  arc  you  paying  ])er 
month  in  wages? — £85.087  wx  paid  last  year  in 
salaries  and  wages. 

116.  About  X:,').000  per  month  ? — Yes.  about  that 
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Mr.   CJtdrles  Puifni'  examined. 

117.  Cltainnan.']  Yon  are  a  candle  factor  V— Yes.  M.c.^ayne. 

118.  You  only  manufacture  candles? — Yes.  Mi'.  2s.  iwl 

119.  Are  you  still  carryino-  on  that  manufacture  ? 
— No  ;  1  have  giA^en  it  up. 

120.  Why  have  you  given  it  up  ? — I  had  no 
encouragement. 

121.  In  what  way? — I  had  no  prospect  of  doing- 
business  ;  to  make  a  living  was  impossible. 

122.  Why  ? — For  several  reasons.  First,  because 
there-  was  no  profit  in  it  :  I  could  not  compete  with 
the  imported  article. 

123.  How  was  it  that  you  could  not  compete 
with  the  imported  article  ?— There  is  about  1\  per 
cent,  duty  on  imported  candles,  but  wages,  water 
charges,  rent,  etc.,  were  far  heavier  for  me.  and  I 
could  not  compete  successfully. 

124.  The  reduction  in  the  Customs  Tariff  has 
practically  ruined  you  ? — It  has  ruined  me. 

125.  You  did  well  before  the  reduced  tariff  came 
into  operation  ?~I  had  to  work  very  hard  to  make 
progress. 

126.  The  duty  on  imported  candles  was  2d.  per 
lb.  prior  to  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

127.  With  that  re-introduced  would  it  pay  well  ? 
— Fairly  well. 

128.  rou  started  under  those  conditions  ? — No, 
the  duty  on  imported  candles  was  2|d.  per  lb. 
when  I  started. 

129.  It  was  reduced  by  \(\.  per  pound  ? — Yes,  and 
then  taken  away  ;  practically  freed  you  might  say. 

loO.  You  did  fairly  well  with  a  protection  of  2d. 
per  pound. — Yes. 

1,')1.  How  many  men  did  you  employ  ? — Eight. 

182.  Now  you  have  closed  down  ? — Yes  ;  I  gave 
my  last  hand  notice  last  week. 

l.'ii).  Have  you  got  machiner}^  to  make  any 
candle  ? — For  patent  candles,  similar  to  Price's. 

L'U.  What  has  become  of  the  men  you  employed  ? 
— Some  have  got  othei-  situations,  most  of  them  are 
doing  nothing.     My  late  foreman  is  doing  nothing. 

CI.  -Ilt04.     COLONIAL    IXDUSTUIKS.  B 
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Mr.c.  Paym-.  | ij;,  )/,.  PyatL']  What  Wris  tbc  capMcity  of  the 
.Mar.  L'si'joi.  factory  workinu  lull  time  ? — I  could  turn  out  in 
tlio  winter  months,  about  six  tons  per  mouth. 

l.SG.  You  say  the  duty  was  2|d.  per  pound  when 
you  started  ? — Yes  :  and  then  it  was  reduced  to 
2d.  j)er  pound. 

VXl .  And  at  present  the  duty  on  imported  candles 
is  1\  per  cent? — Yes,  practically  ^d.  per  pound. 

I. Is.  Wliat  should  you  consider  a  fair  margin  to 
enable  you  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully  ? 
— Id.  per  pound  above  the  7|  per  cent.,  and  material 
duty  free. 

\^Diu'in<ft.hr  ('.v(t  mi  nation  of  Mr.  Patine.tha  Chairinan 
left  tin-  chair,  ir/iich  iv(t.<  occupied  by  Mr.  Rogers.^ 

V?>S).  J/r.  Pi/(>lt\.  Vo  get  material  free  of  duty,  7| 
per  cent,  duty  on  imported  candles,  and  Id.  per 
pound  extra  duty.  With  that  you  would  still 
struggle  on.  ^Vith  that  protection  you  could  carry 
on  a  successful  industry? — Yes,  of  course  not  so 
well  as  before,  but  I  could  still  succeed. 

1-10.  AVhat  proportion  of  Colonial  tallow  did  you 
use? — Not  so  much  ;  since  the  war  Colonial  tallow 
has  been  very  scarce. 

141.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  ? — I  should 
say  about  20  per  cent,  of  Colonial  tallow. 

142.  If  material  was  plentiful  in  the  country 
what  percentage  could  you  use? — I  could  make  a 
composite  candle  and  use  about  60  per  cent. 

148.  Col.  B((f/li/.]  How"  manv  hands  had  vou  ? 
—Eight. 

144.  All  thrown  out  of  work  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

145.  Mr.  Pt/ott.]  Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
give  to  the  C^oinmittee  ? — I  think  the  Government 
should  do  what  they  can  to  help  such  industries. 
Then  about  the  dumpingof  English  goods. During  the 
winter  monlhs  they  send  out  very  inferior  grade 
goods  and  under  sell  us.  What  are  we  to  do? 
Just  at  the  v^ery  time  that  we  look  for  good  sales, 
importers  come  with  cheap  grade  goods  and  we 
cannot  compete  with  them. 
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146.  Col.  Bai/lf/.]  Cannot  you  make  cheap  ^^i-".  <:.^ayue. 
<>rade  candles? — If  we  did.  during  the  summer  Mar.  2h.  U)n4. 
months  the  candles  would  bend,  and  people  would 

turn  round  and  say,   '  Just  like  Colonial  manufac- 
tures." 

147.  Don't  tliey  say  that  about  the  others  ? — They 
find  excusco  for  imported  goods. 

148.  I  don't  see  any  difference  ;  if  both  are  cheap 
each  will  bend  ? — If  they  are  our  candles,  the 
people  can  make  complaint,  but  if  they  are  im- 
ported they  say  :  "  We  cannot  help  that." 

149.  Mr.  Pi/oft.]  You  are  getting  raw  material 
in  free  ?     Yes. 

150.  And  7^  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  imported 
article  ?  Is  not  that  sufficient  margin  ?  You  say 
you  cannot  compete  with  the  imported  article  ? — 
It  is  utterly  impossible.  Rent  is  a  great  deal 
higher  here,  wages  higher — the  idea  of  competition 
is  utterly  ridiculous. 

151.  Mr.  Graajf.]  Did  you  import  tallow  ? — No. 

152.  Do  you  know  any  other  material  used  in 
place  of  tallow  for  the  purpose  of  making  candles  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

153.  Stearine  ? — Yes. 

154.  Do  you  import  it  ? — Yes. 

155.  Does  it  come  in  free  from  duty  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a  candle  material. 

156.  Do  yon  know  whether  large  quantities  ?ire 
imported  ? — I  do  not  use  very  much  ;  I  can't  say 
for  others.  If  tallow  was  cheap  here,  there  could 
ho  a  large  business  done  in  that  direction. 

157.  Can  you  get  suiUcient  here  ? — No,  not  in 
present  circumstances.  While  candle  manufac- 
turers have  from  time  to  time  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  and  encouragement  to  start 
candle  industries  they  had  been  very  unfairly 
treated,  in  fact  shamefully  treated.  Government 
want  people  to  come  and  invest  money  in  the 
Colony,  there  is  always  talk  about  unsatisfactory 
Colonial  industries  and  manufactures,  it  is  said 
we  cannot  make  anything  here  and  cannot  do  any- 
thing— the  Colony  is  called   a  tin-pot  Colony,  in 
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Mr  (•  ra.v"'"- f-K^.t — yet  wlicii  iiicii  coiiu'  oiit  willing  to  spend 
Mar. L'v  I'.K.i.  inuiu'v  and  a  yivat  deal  of  their  lives  in  estal)lishinii 
indnstri(>s.  what  do  (Tovernnient  do  ^  It  eoukl  not 
he  said  that  it  was  not  known  wliat  tlie  result 
would  he.  as  manufacturers  had  pointed 
out  [)revi()usly  the  position  into  which 
tliry  would  l)e  thrown  if  the  (Histoms 
convention  was  passed.  It  Avas  pointed  out  that 
tlie  i)roposed  reduction  in  duties  would  cause  the 
I'uin  of  many  small  (^olonial  industries,  and  this  is 
actually  what  it  has  done.  Our  case  is  a  very  hard 
one.  Wliat  am  I  to  do — become  a  tramw^ay  con- 
ductor ?  I  un(U'i'stand  my  own  trade  ;  but  if  I 
cannot  succeed  in  that  it  makes  me  nervous  about 
attempting-  anytliini;  I  do  not  understand.  AVhat 
am  I  to  do  ? 


MniHJdi/.    llih  April.  ]U(t4. 

PK'ESEXT  : 
Di?.  Peteksex   ; Chairman). 


Ml'.  (Jraaff. 
Mr.  Ik)<'('rs 


Mr.  Pyott. 
Mr.  r>"avlv. 


A|.l.    II.    I'.MI. 


Mr.  .1 .   JinchdiKin.  examined. 

Hnchaiian  ^ •^^-  ( 'f'd 1 1' UNI II .^  What  (lo  vou  maniifacturc  ? — 
Confectionery  an(l  jams. 

l.")9.  On  a  la]-,i>e  scale  ? — Yes,  a  very  lart>e  scale. 

!()().  ilow  many  people  do  you  employ  ?  -The 
num])er  fluctuates.  Ave  have  at  present  180  hands. 

Kil.  Ilavey(m  kept  that  number  of  hands  for 
s(jmc  time  ? — We  have  had  that  number  at  least 
for  the  last  18  months.  Prior  to  that  the  number 
Avas  sli<rhtly  more,  that  is,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
finish  of  the  war.  Now  tlnd  the  season  is 
comin<4-  on  w(-  shall  cm])loy  many  more 
hands  perha])s  tiftv  more.  We  shall  then  haA^e 
2'ii)  ovTM)  liands  I  expert. 
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1(1'^.   What   is   the   amomit   of   wat>x's    paid   poi'j  ij^i^nan. 
week  ? — The  wat>es  paid  hist  year,  and  it  was  not        — 
an  extra  bnsv  year,  totalled  to  £7.100  for  manufac-  '^^' ' '  '  ^  "  " 
tnrinii  purposes  alone  ;  office   expenses,    travellers 
and  management  expenses  totalled  £4.042  ;  ^ivinii' 
a  gross  total  of  £11.142  for  the  year. 

163.  Does  the  wages  bill  keep  fairly  stationary  ? 
— We  have  only  been  in  business  about  seven 
years  ;  naturally,  at  the  beginning  the  wages 
account  was  perhaps  only  £10  per  week.  It  has 
gradually  risen  to  the  amount  I  have  given. 

164.  AVith  the  exception  of  sugar,  all  other  in- 
gredients are  produced  in  the  Colony  ? — ^o  ; 
we  have  only  one  ingredient  produced  in 
the  (^olony,  that  is  of  raw  material — 
((^olonial  sugar).  Strictly  speaking,  that  is  not 
produced  in  this  Colony,  but  it  is  produced  in  the 
country,  viz.  :  in  Natal  ;  but  of  that  we  do  not  use 
any.  We  cannot  use  Natal  sugar  because  of  the 
expense.  Oerman  sugar  is  loaded  here  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Miid  cheaper  even  than  Mauritius  sugar. 
From  Germany,  principally,  we  import  for  making- 
sweets  and  for  jams.  We  do  not  use  Natal  cane 
])ecause  it  is  too  expensive  ;  it  is  always,  roughly 
speaking,  2/-  per  100  lbs.  more  than  imported 
German  sugar. 

165.  You  are  fairly  well  protected  altogether  ? — 
We  haA^e  never  complained  ;  you  see  we  are  prac- 
tically a  young  firm,  and  never  experienced  better 
times  in  the  way  of  protection,  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  we  could  launch  ahead  much 
more  and  do  much  more  business,  and 
compete  more  with  the  imported  article, 
if  we  were  more  protected.  The  only  lines 
that  are  really  thoroughly  protected  at  present  are 
cheap  lines  in  confectionery.  The  duty  now  is  2d. 
per  lb.  on  confectionery,  last  year  it  was  2^d..  which 
sufficiently  protects  articles  ranging  up  to  about 
7d.  per  lb.  selling  price  here,  including  duty. 
Above  that  there  is  not  sufficient  protection.  The 
principal  importations  just  noAv  are  fine  confections, 
which  we  cannot  touch  at  all. 
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^'r.  i{\{]    Willi  increased  i)i-()t('{'ti()n  voiir   tinn    would 

_         1)0    rnal)l('(l    to    c'ini)l()\     inoi'e    lahour  r — i  os  ;   nnci 

^'''- "•'•"'*  tui'ii  out  a   lu'tler  arlicle.    which    wouhl   employ  a 

L;i-catcr    innnl)cr   (mvu    i)Mrtic*iilMi'ly),  because  the 

tinci- tlic  ait icie  the  more   expensive   is   the  labour 

neecU'd. 

1()7.  How  wouhl  tiie  coiisumei- stand  V — We  have 
to  sn])))Iy  at  a  lowc>r  price  than  lliat  of  the  impor- 
ted aitich'.  otlierwise  we  cannot  do  Imsiness  over 
and  above  that  ;  we  eainiot  do  business  unless  wc 
are  well  i)roteeted  owinn  to  a  certain  prejudice 
which  attaches  to  the  Colonial  article.  The  case 
has  been  that  the  want  oi  protection  in  the  past 
has  not  encouiaiied  tlie  nnnuit'acturei*  to  yo  aliead 
with  tine  articles — he  has  not  i)een  a])le  to  compete. 
1()S.  From  your  standpoint"  you  would  prefer  an 
inci-eased  protective  tariit"  ? — It  w^ould  certainly  be 
conducive  to  increased  business,  and  increase  em- 
ployment and  labour  in  every  way. 

169.  AVhat  should  you  considei'  adequate? — There 
are  so  many  dillerent  thini^s  dutiable  in  the 
count ly  to  consider.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
thaL 

170.  ^'ou  would  dilt'erentiatc  ;  not  have  one 
even  tariff  in  re(>ard  to  the  manufacture  of  sweets? 
— The  increasiniz  of  the  duty  on  imported  sweets, 
would  certainly  incrcftse  Colonial  production.  In- 
creasini*  the  production  or  a  reduction  on  the  raw 
matei-ird  used  by  manufacturers  would  have  the 
same  effect. 

171.  What  do  you  use? — xMmonds.  on  which  the 
duty  is  :^d.  per  lb  ;  Ave  paid  £273  los.  8(1.  in  duty 
on  rdmonds  last  year  ;  essences,  on  which  it  is  18j 
l)ei-  cent,  nett  on  Enolish  manufacture  ;  cocoanuty 
on  which  last  year  the  duty  was  7J  per  cent,  and 
is  ':^d.  ]){']•  ])oun(l  this  year,  and  which  wq  use  a  great 
deal  of.  and  on  which  we  i)aid  in  duty  £124  lis.  8d. 
last  year  ;  ohicose,  on  which  the  duty  is  10  per 
cent.,  and  of  we  use  about  100  casks  per  year  at 
present  ;  and  ii:elatine,  on  which  the  duty  was 
7h  per  cent,  last  year,  and  is  10  per  cent,  this  year, 
and  of  which  we  use  about  100  cases  per  annum. 
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172.  You  moan  to  infer   that   the   Government  t  t,  ^^'    „ 

,,  -  ,iij  VI  it    '  .J.  Buchanan. 

ought  to  reduce  the  duty  on  those  things  or  give        - 

increased  protection  on  the  articles  produced? — aplili904. 

That  is  necessary  for  us  to  produce  a  better  article. 

The  quality  of  the  article  imported  by  the  majority 

of  merchants  in  the  country  is  good.    They  import 

good   confectionery,  and   get   the  cheap  common 

class  from  us. 

173.  AI/-.  P  I/O  ft.]  You  said  you  are  not  able  to 
use  Xatal  sugar? — No;  we  always  find  it  so  ex- 
expensive. 

174.  From  experience  ? — Yes. 

175.  Do  not  you  lind  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
refined  for  your  purpose  ? — I  never  went  so  far  as 
to  look  thoroughly  into  that.  With  us  the  matter 
of  price  is  the  first  object ;  but  you  having  asked 
the  question,  I  may  say  that  the  quality  of  Natal 
sugar  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  German, 
although  the  one  is  cane  and  the  other  beetroot. 
With  us  sugar  is  princij)ally  a  matter  of  quality  of 
colour,  not  strength. 

176.  Do  you  use  Mauritius  sugar  ? — Never,  unless 
we  can  gat  it  at  under,  or  at,  the  same  cost  as 
imported  sugar. 

177.  You  manufacture  jams  as  well  as  sweets  ? — 
Yes. 

178.  Do  you  manufacture  the  tins  in  the  country  ? 
Yes  ;  we  have  a  very  large  tinsmiths'  shop  separate 
from  the  factory. 

179.  You  practically  suggest  a  further  jDrotection 
on  confectionery  ? — Yes  ;  to  meet  the  competition 
w^ith  imported  classes  of  sweets. 

180.  Of  higher  grades  ?— Yes. 

181.  In  previous  years  there  was  a  rebate  on 
sugar  from  the  Government  ? — There  was  a  rebate, 
which  we  participated  in  for  one  month  only  when 
we  started  business. 

182.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  much  better 
idea,  seeing  the  difficulty  in  grading  confectionery, 
that  there  should  again  be  a  reljate  ? — Yes  ;  that 
would  meet  the  purpose  very  well,  but  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  this  rebate,  because  we  had  only 
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^"'         i(i->t  siniii'd  in  business  wluMi  llic  rclnitc  WMs  taken 

.1.    KiK-lianaii.  •' 

—  ott. 
•^1''  "  '■" '■  IS;i.  Do  you  not  tliink  a  ivbato  on  snoar  wonld 
cncoin-fi^c  tlu'  manufacture  of  jams  to  a  ^reat 
('xl(  nt  ?-~Yes  decidedly.  We  in  our  jam  trade,  and 
I  ^ui)])ose  every  otlun-  jam  manufacturer  in  the 
country,  have  lost  a  yreat  deal  of  money  owin<>-  to 
military  jams  havin<>-  heen  sold  at  3/6  per  dozen 
tins,  a  ti^ure  we  cannot  ])]0(luce  it  for.  Whether 
or  not  duty  was  paid  on  tliat  jam  l)y  the  (lovern- 
ment  I  do  not  know.  The  sale  of  military  jams 
lias  heen  iioini;-  on  for  at  least  eighteen  months  or 
al)out  that,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
very  lar<2:e  stock.  We  have  sold  very  little  jam 
since  we  started. 

1S3a.  That  is  a  thini»  that  will  not  occur  a^ain  ? 
— Quite  so.  when  the  military  have  completely  sold 
out. 

184.  You  sav  the  dutv  on  olucose  is  10  per  cent  ? 
—Yes. 

185.  That  is  the  correct  figure  ?— Yes. 

186.  It  is  not  the  same  as  on  su(>ar? — No,  it  is5/- 
pei-  hundred  Ihs.  on  su<iar. 

187.  My  point  is  this:  in  seein*^  the  difficulty  you 
have  in  various  ,i>rades  of  confectionery,  would  not 
a  rehate  on  su.i»ar  practically  cover  the  manufact- 
ui-ersand  allow  them  to  extend  their  businesses  y — 
Decidedly  ;  it  would  meet  the  expense  required  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  good  article  imported. 

ISS.  Col.  B((i/ly.\  Which  do  you  consider  the 
bettei'  jams.  Colonial  or  European  ;  I  would  like 
your  ()])ini()n  y — I  maintain  I  can  make  jam  e({Ufd 
to  anything  imported. 

18!).  is  there  much  jam  imported  ? — A  great  deal 
of  jam  is  imported  just  now  and  has  been  for  some 
time. 

K)0.  Does  it  cost  more  than  Colonial  jam  ? — If  it 
is  im])orted  in  the  ordinary  way  we  find  difficulty 
in  competing  ;  but  this  has  been  an  extraordinary 
two  seasons,  o^ving  to  the  sale  of  military  jams,  as 
1  bavc  mentioned.  It  has  I'Cfdly  nothing  to  do 
witb  future  trade,  of  course. 
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191.  Mr.  G !•(((( fl'.']  Do  von  manufacture  sweets  as  ,  „^5- 

TT  .,        -^^  ..      -1  .  ,)    Buchanan. 

weii  ^ — les.  — 

11)2.  Where  is  your  establishment  ?— Sir  Lowry  ^1*1  '^- 1'-^**^- 
Road. 

19o.  Do  you  lind  business  increasing,  or  has  it 
been  decreasing? — Our  business  has  been  increas- 
ing' since  we  started,  but  durint>  hist  year  our 
management  and  administration  expense  has 
naturally  been  higher  to  oet  sufficient  business 
to  obtain  the  increase.  Adhere  one  traveller  was 
sufficient  in  «ood  times  we  haA^e  to  employ  three 
now  to  obtain  the  same  result. 

194.  Has  it  been  as  profitable  as  before  ? — We 
have  not  yet  "ot  our  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year, 
but  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  business 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  show  so  good  a  balance  as 
before.     The  profit  has  been  on  confectionery. 

195.  You  attribute  the  decrease  in  jam  principally 
to  military  stores  having  been  sold  ?  -  Yes  ;  w^e 
have  never  yet  known  wdiat  it  is  to  do  good  business 
in  jam.  or  business  in  jam  at  all  in  fact,  because  the 
military  jam  cut  us  out. 

196  Your  business,  principally,  is  in  sweets? — 
Principally,  but  we  have  a  very  large  jam  business, 
at  the  present  moment  w^e  have  10,000  cases  in 
stock,  over  and  above  pulp  ;  that  is  a  very  large 
stock. 

197.  What  is  your  principal  manufacture? — 
8weets  principally,  but  we  class  them  both  the 
same.  We  go  in  for  both  and  intend  to  make 
both  successful  if  possible. 

198.  If   you  got  a    little    more   protection,    you . 
would    be    able    to    increase    considerably  ?— No 
doubt  about  that. 

199.  What  labour  do  you  employ,  Europeans  or 
natives  ? — Our  managers  are  all  imported  men, 
Europeans  ;  the  others,  sub- managers,  sub- foremen 
of  the  works.  Colonials. 

200.  European  C^olonials.  or  (Coloured  ? — Euro- 
pean Colonials,  and  Afrikanders. 

201.  Any  coloured  people  ? — A  lot  of  young 
people,  boys  and  girls. 
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^[^  202.   Voii   snid  soiuctliing  about  almonds  provi- 

nc  anaii.  ^^^^|y  ,  ^^jj^not  you  <?ot  C^oloiiial  alnioiids  '? — That 

Api.  II.  iitiij.  1^  jj^^i  1^  ]^p  dreamt  of  ;  they  are  not  fit  to  suit  the 

business.     We  must  have  i^ood  fdinouds,  and  it'  we 

iwv  to  eomi)ete  with  the  imported  artick*  we  must 

pay  a  very  hii>li  ])riee  for  almonds. 

20l^.  Have  you  had  any  exi)ericnce  of  Colonial 
almonds  ? — We  have  had  a  few. 

204.  Jlow  did  you  find  them  ? — They  have  no 
sliape — halves,  quarters  and  any  shape.  Moreover 
they  are  still  shelled — they  would  never  suit. 

2()5.  IIow  do  they  eompare  in  price  ? — You  cannot 
price  them  with  tlie  shells  on  because  you  do  not 
know  what  the  return  will  be  after  shelling.  We 
should  have  to  get  special  plant  to  shell  them. 
We  cannot  touch  them,  thev  are  absolutelv  out 
of  it. 

206.  What  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  almonds  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  cultivation  of  almonds,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a 
very  big  business.  Almonds  are  selected,  put  into 
half-a-dozen  different  qualities  and  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  you  can  purchase  at  Home  exactly  the  sliai)e 
and  size  you  Avant.  To  do  business  of  that  des- 
cription is  a  thing  too  big  to  talk  about  at  present. 
It  is  possible,  but  I  am  afraid  the  competition 
would  be  too  keen  from  the  other  side.  You 
would  liave  to  have  an  enormous  protection  for  a 
trade  of  that  description. 

207.  Did  the  Customs  Convention  affect  you  ? — 
AVe  have  never  had  any  bad  effect.  We  are 
increasing  our  business  and  are  determined  to  do 
it  under  present  circumstances  even  Avith  |d.  per 
11).  taken  off.  What  I  Avish  to  maintain  is  that  Ave 
haA^e  not  the  protection  to  compete  A\^ith  good  con- 
fections, and  liaA'O  noA^er  had  it,  therefore  Ave 
cannot  tell  Avhat  the  possibilities  might  be. 

208.  As  matters  stand  your  business  is  paying 
A^ery  well  ? — Paying,  yes. 

209.  If  you  iiad  a  little  more  protection  you 
could  increase  it  and  employ  more  hands? — Yes. 
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210.  Mr.  liOi/ers.]  You   stated  that    you    profei-     ^^^^ 

/-N  ,      -' -ivT     1     T  •         ii       i      1  J-  Buchanan. 

German  su«ar  to  Natal  sugar ;  is  that  because 
German  su^ar  is  cheaper? — That  is  one  reason,  ^i'^- "•  ^'*"^ 
German  sugar  is  always  about,  on  an  ayerage,  l/- 
per  100  lbs.  cheaper  than  Mauritius  sugar  ;  and 
again  you  can  nei^er  depend  on  Mauritius  sugar 
either  for  quantity  or  quality.  If  we  depended  upon 
Maritius  sugar  we  should  haye  to  close  our  factory 
sometimes  for  weeks  together. 

,211.  CJiainnan.^  I  thought  you  told  me  the 
difference  in  cost  was  2/-  per  iOO  lbs.  ? — That  is 
between  German  and  Natal  sugar  ;  it  is  about  1/- 
per  100  lbs.  between  German  and  Mauritius  sugar. 
Natal  is  the  most  expensiye  sugar.  We  use  about 
fifty  tonspf  sugar  per  month. 

212.  Mr.  Rogers.']  German  sugar  is  made  from 
beetroot  ;  is  that  an  inferior  quality  compared 
with  cane  sugar  ?—  It  is  less  sweet ;  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tea  or  sweetening  purposes.  For  house- 
hold purposes,  cane  sugar  is  superior  ;  but  in  a 
confection  sugar  is  sugar,  and  beetroot  sugar  is 
just  as  good  as  cane  sugar.  It  is  not  sweetening 
the  article — you  absolutely  take  sugar  and  make 
it  into  sweets. 

213.  You  buy  the  German  sugar  because  it  is  of 
uniform  quality  and  cheaper  ? — Yes  ;  the  superior 
quality  is  in  the  colour  and  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
best  quality  of  Mauritius  sugar. 

214.  Mr.  Pi/oft.]  It  is  bulk  you  want,  not  sweet- 
ness ? — It  is  bulk  we  want. 

215.  Mr.  Rogers.]  The  duty  is  2Jd.  per  lb.  on 
higher  class  sweets?- -2d.  per  lb.  now  on  all  classes 
of  sweets,  last  year  it  was  2^d.  per  lb. 

216.  What  increase  of  duty  would  enable  you  to 
extend  your  business  and  make  a  fair  profit  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  mention  an  exact  figure  offhand; 
it  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer. 

217.  It  is  a  yery  important  point  ? — You  can 
follow  what  I  mean  ;  if  an  article  costs  1/-  per  lb. 
at  Home  and  the  duty  is  2d.  per  lb.,  we  cannot 
compete  in  that  line,  but  if  an  article  costs  2d.  per 
lb.  at  Home  and  the  duty  is  2d.  per   lb.   we   could 
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•'^•'■-  (Mnnixif  ill  lli;il  line.  Wlu-ii  tlic  article  is  iu\  cx- 
iKMiuian.  p^.jj^j^.^,  ^jjj^,  ^^.^,  c-aiiiu)l  touch  tliMt  Wuv  witli  a  small 
Api.  II.  I'.M.i.  ^\y^ly  oil  ti^.  imported  article. 

2i8.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  imported  confectionery 
is  concerned  you  wisli  it  to  take  that  form  :  or 
what  would  you  suyuest  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly ; 
I  should  suo«)est  a  different  mode  of  putting-  duty 
on  confectionery  altogether.  I  should  su^jfoest  so 
much  per  centai>e  on  the  value. 

219.  Mr.  Graaf.]  A  slidin.o-  scale  ?— If  an  article 
costs  1/-  at  Home  there  should  be  sufficient  margin 
to  allow  us  to  compete. 

2.20.  Mr.  Rogers.]  You  would  rather  the  ingredi- 
ents come  in  cheaper  than  have  a  hiiiher  duty  on 
the  manufactured  article  imported  ? — O^ie  would 
meet  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  other  from  my 
point  of  vicAV — either  take  oft"  the  duty  on  raw 
material  used,  or  raise  the  duty  on  imported  con- 
fectionery. 

221.  What  increased  duty  would  satisfy  you  and 
enable  you  to  extend  your  business,  and  make  a 
fair  profit  ? — On  the  finer  imported  article,  say, 
c()stin,i>-  1/-.  I  should  say  at  the  very  least  88.1  per 
cent.  duty. 

222.  Chairman.]  One  third  on  the  cost  ? — If  an 
article  cost  8d.  per  lb.,  the  ordinary  price  for  sweet 
selling  here,  it  would  only  be  Id.  per  lb.  duty  on  it. 
I  should  (>ive  that  as  the  very  least,  and  I  am  not 
[)!('] )a red  to  mention  that  as  what  my  final  opinion 
would  be  as  to  the  duty. 

228.  Mr.  Pf/off.]  You  would  suooest  an  ad 
valor<nii  duty  ? — That  is  my  idea  at  present — I 
have  never  tliouoht  the  matter  over. 

2.24.  C/uu'r))Ki)i.'\  Can  you  think  the  matter  over 
and  discuss  it  with  others  and  let  the  Committee 
have  a  memo  ,i>ivin<>"  your  view^  ? — What  T  consider 
would  be  a  reasonable  (td  valorem  duty  ;  yes. 
[r/'dr  Appendix.] 

225.  A  fair  way  to  protect  the  trade  and  enable 
you  to  make  a  better  class  article? — Is  that  if  the 
jnotcction  was  taken  off?      Do  1  take  it  that  wav  ? 
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226.  Chairman.^  No  ;  the  Govoniment  will  never  ^  jju^hanan 
consent   to   take   the   dntv   off  ;    it  must  be  in  the  "  '  — ' 
other  direction  ?— I  will  see.  ^i'^  '  '•  ^'"'^ 

227.  Mr.  Pijoft.^^  The  duty  on  imported  con- 
fectionery is  2d.  per  lb.,  l)ut  there  is  also  a  7 J  per 
cent,  (id  vcdorew.  tariff  as  well  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
a  7^  per  cent,  ad  valor(-iH  tariff. 

228  Does  not  that  protect  you  on  hiolier  class 
o'oods  y — No. 

229.  If  one  article  costs  2d.  and  another  1/-.  it  is 
bound  to  press  more  on  the  1/-  than  on  the  2d. 
article  ? — Yes,  but  take  for  instance  one  article. 
We  have,  in  our  business,  to  put  up  articles  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  compete  in  appearance  with  the 
home  manufactured  article.  AVe  have  fancy  boxes, 
which  cannot  be  manufactured  here  ;  at  present 
for  every  single  lb.  or  sweets  we  pay  4d.  for  a  box 
to  put  it  in  in  one  class  of  ,t>oods.  That  adds  4d. 
to  the  cost  of  the  sweet. 

230.  At  present  the  duty  is  just  the  same  on  the 
hiohest  class  of  chocolate  as  on  the  lowest  class 
confectionery  ? — Yes  ;  our  greatest  expense  is  pack- 
ing- and  makino-  up  these  finest  goods,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  the  packages  can  be  protected.  Take  the 
matter  of  boxes,  which  cost  4d.  each  for  1  lb.  of 
sweet.  We  do  not  pay  much  duty  on  these  when 
imported  empty,  yet  the  freight  is  very  heavy,  as 
these  goods  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room. 
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i' RESENT  : 

I)K.  Petersen  (C'hairmMii). 

Mr.  Holers. 
C^ol.  Bayly. 

J//-.   Edirard  Rolwrt  Bevan  (of  Messrs.  J.  J.  Hill 
and  Co.).  examined. 


Mr.  Pvott. 
Mr.  (J'raatf. 


Mr.  2:U.   CIidiniKiH.]    Your    firm   are   jam    maiiut'ac- 

E.  R.B^evan.  |.^^j.^,j,j^  y — Yes.  manufaeturers  of  eoiifeetionerv  and 

Ai'i  '-'■'■"'•»•  jam. 

*^82.  By  eont'ectionery  you  mean  sweets  ? — Yes. 
])rineipally  sweets. 

238.  How  many  liands  do  you  employ  V — At 
present  about  225. 

2:U.  Is  that  average  maintained  durino;  the 
year  ? — Tlie  number  fluctuates  very  considerably 
because  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  when  the 
fruit  is  coming  in  the  numbers  run  up  to  as  many 
as  250.  or  possibly  more. 

285.  What  is  the  amount  you  pay  in  wages 
annually  ? — I  can  only  give  that  approximately  as 
affecting  an  average  year — of  course,  it  is  not  the 
same  in  times  of  depression —about  £10,000. 

28().  Has  your  trade  fallen  off  ? — Very  much 
indeed. 

?87.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  why  ? — In  con- 
fectionery, of  course,  the  trade  has  suffered 
principally  from  the  drought  and  the  ordinary 
depression  in  trade  existing  at  present  all  over 
South  Africa.  In  regard  to  jam,  undoubtedly  the 
great  thing  which  affects  us  is  the  fact  that  at 
present  the  market  is  flooded  with  cheap  imported 
jams,  which  are  at  present  being  retrdled  in  (iipe 
Town  and  suburbs  at  3d.  per  lb.  tin.  The  duty 
on  imported  jrun  is  2d.  per  lb.,  and  the  wholes;ile 
man  has  to  make  his  proflt,  so  there  is  a  very  little 
margin  left,  and.  naturally,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pete at  that. 
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288.  That  is  the  stuff  that  has  been  brou^^fht  out  ^  ^^^^^^ 
by  the  military  :    it  is   not  imported  now? — I  am        •_®^*°- 
not  able  to   answer   that   question,    or   to   give   a  ^i'^  ^2'  ^^*^*- 
definite  statement :  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
not  being  imported  now. 

239.  It  would  never  pay  anyone  to  import  jam 
and  sell  at  that  figure  ? — Most  decidedly  not  ;  it 
cannot  be  manufactured  at  the  price.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  somewhat  strange  that  these  jams  should 
be  allowed  to  be  put  on  the  market  without  duty 
having  been  paid  ;  the  Colony  must  lose  a  good 
deal  of  revenue  there.  It  affects  the  question  of 
the  jam  trade  very  much, 

240.  Do  you  mean  to  infer  that  no  duty  is  paid 
on  it  ? — It  seems  rather  strange  that  it  should  be 
-able  to  be  put  on  the  market  at  such  a  low  figure. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that,  but  looking  at  it 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it  when  you  come  to  take  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  on  imported  jams. 

241.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  when  things 
are  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  they  are  always  sold  below 
value  ? — But  no  one  can  possibly  sell  jam  below 
what  it  costs. 

242.  There  are  such  enormous  quantities  imported 
by  the  military  which  have  been  sacrificed  ? — Of 
course  then  they  must  have  sold  at  a  very  great 
loss  to  themselves.  It  has  certainly  affected  our 
trade  very  considerably,  and  we  are  unable  to 
compete. 

243.  Have  you  never  attended  any  of  the  sales; 
you  are  in  the  trade  ? — No. 

244.  You  do  not  know  what  it  has  been  sold  for  ? 
— I  know  that  it  has  been  sold  wholesale  at  }i^d. 
and  retailed  at  8d.  per  tin,  that  is  sufficient  for  rne. 

245.  Mr.  Gr((af.]  Since  when  has  this  great  re- 
duction in  jams  taken  place  ? — Since  the  early  part 
of  last  year. 

24G.  It  is  still  going  on  V — Yes  ;  jams  are  being- 
sold  in  Cape  Town  and  suburbs  at  3d.  per  tin 
retail. 

247.  Have  you  any  idea  what  quantities  have 
been  sold  by  the  military  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  only 
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,,\\',\..  „  l<n()\v  it  is  a  very  cnoriuous  quantity  and  that  there 
still  a])i)('ats  to  be  a  considerable  amount  in  the 
-^'''- '-•'•""•  market. 

VIS.  Aw  tl»e  militai'y  still  selling? — I  cannot 
say. 

Vli).  Youj-  jam  industry  is  entii'oly  (^olonial  ? — 
Entirely  a  Colonial  industry. 

.250.  Before  the  military  sold  these  jams 
were  you  doini*-  a  lar<>e  trade  in  that 
line  y — A  very  fair  trade,  indeed.  The  trade  is 
practically  at  a  standstill,  or  even  more  since 
then.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  trade  we  can  always  yet  from  people  who  do  not 
care  about  taking  on  military  jams. 

.251.  You  deal  in  sweets  as  well  ? — Yes. 

252.  A  Colonial  manufacture  ? — Yes. 

258.  Do  you  import  sweets  V — A  certain  amount 
of  kinds  Avhich  we  find  we  are  unable  to  manufac- 
ture out  lierc>. 

254.  Are  you  drawing  a  fair  proiit  on  sweets  ? — 
Yes  ;  on  our  own  manufacture  we  naturally  have 
been  making  a  profit. 

255  Larger  on  them  than  on  imported  sweets? — 
2<o  :  we  get  a  better  profit  ()n  some  imported  than 
on  Colonial. 

25(5.  Col.  Bat/If/.]  Are  they  inferior  or  superior 
sweets  ? — The  imported  are  mostly  of  better 
class  kinds  we  are  unal)le  to  manufacture  here 
owing  to  labour  conditions  being  so  entirely 
different  here  from  those  obtaininp;  in  England. 
The  imported  are  chiefly  chocolates  and  Ix^tter-class 
confectionery,  for  which  there  is  always  a  l)ig 
demand  in  South  Africa. 

257.  J//'.  Gr((<if)\\  You  i)ay  al)out  £10.000  per 
annum  in  wages  ? — Yes. 

258.  Are  your  eniplovees  Colonial  people  or 
imported  people  ? — The  principal  men,  the  skilled 
labour,  are  imported  men  :  the  ordinary  labour  is 
what  we  are  able  to  obtain  in  t'ape  Town. 

259.  Colonial.  European  or  coloured? — AVe  have 
several  men  whom  we  have  trfiined  from  their 
youth  u]iwarfls  in  the  Colony. 
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260.  Do  you  employ  coloured  people  ? — Yes.  ^  R^^evan 

261.  Any  females  ? — Yes  ;  girls.  '    _     ' 

262.  Has  the  Customs  Convention  affected  you  ^^p^  ^^'  ^^^*- 
in    any     way  ? — A    duty     was     put     on     sugar, 

and  that  naturally  affected  us.  The  duty  on 
sugar  was  increased,  and  sugar  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  confectionery. 

263.  To  what  extent  has  it  affected  you  ? — The 
duty  ruling  under  the  old  Convention  was  6/3 
on  sugar,  but  we  had  a  rebate  :  now  the  duty  has 
been  fixed  at  5/-  on  refined  and  3/9  on  unrefined. 
Under  the  old  Convention  the  Customs  authorities 
treated  German  granulated  sugars  as  unrefined 
sugars,  under  the  present  Convention  they  rule 
they  are  refined,  therefore  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  duty  to  be  paid. 

264.  Why  was  the  change  made  ? — We  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  definite  information  at  all 
on  the  subject ;  I  suppose  the  present  Chief 
Collector  rules  differently  from  his  predecessor. 

265.  Is  that  detrimental  to  your  industry  ? — Yes  ; 
naturall)^. 

266.  Where  do  you  get  sugar  from  principally  ? 
— We  buy  in  the  Home  and  European  markets  and 
at  Mauritius. 

267.  In  Germany  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  England  and 
Mauritius. 

268.  What  about  Natal  sugar  ? — Some  little  time 
ago  w^e  got  into  correspondence  with  the  principal 
Natal  industrial  concern  in  the  sugar  line  for 
samples  and  quotations  but  their  season  was  not 
on  and  we  have  not  received  them  up  to  the 
present.  We  have  experimented  with  Natal  sugar 
for  confectionery  and  jams  and  find  that  sugar 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  industrj^ 
They  have  not  attained  sufficient  perfection  in 
granulating  and  refining  sugars  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  confectionery  and  jam  industries. 

269.  How  has  the  fruit  market  been  this  year 
compared  with  past  years  ? — Exceptionally  good, 
but  owing  to  the  causes  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  flooding  of  the  market  witii  imported  jams,  we 
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E  R^evau  ^<^^^^'  boGii  uiiable  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  fact 
— '  "■  the  farmer  Iims  suffered  very  considerably  indeed 

Api.  12,  io(n.  ^jj  comparison  with  previous  years,  owing  to  his 
having  been  unable  to  find  a  market  for  fruit 
wliicli  hitlierto  has  Pound  its  way  to  the  jam 
manufacturer.  Consequently  they  have  had  to 
find  other  outlets  for  their  fruit  which  in  many 
instances  means  sacrificing  the  fruit.  We  have 
had  at  the  least  7^^  per  cent,  less  fruit, 

270.  What  amount  do  you  spend  in  fruit 
annually,  approximately  ?  If  it  effects  your 
business  you  need  not  tell  me  ? — I  would  rather 
not  give  a  definite  answer  :  at  the  same  time  I 
may  state  that  it  runs  into  a  considerable  sum. 

271.  I  only  desired  to  arrive  at  to  what  extent  it 
affects  the  farmers?— We  purchased  approximately 
75  per  cent,  less  than  in  previous  years. 

272.  Would  you  increase  your  business  in  any 
way  if  you  got  a  little  more  protection  ? — We  do 
not  ask  for  further  protection  so  far  as  duty  on 
confectionery  is  concerned,  all  we  ask  for  is  fair 
trade.  We,  naturally,  should  reap  tthe  benefit 
if  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  imported, 
was  increased,  and  the  duty  on  raw  material 
reduced.  We  should  be  al)le  to  compete  with  the 
manufactured  article,  and  in  better-class  confec- 
tionery lines,  and  jams  especially  should  be 
placed  in  a  better  position.  All  we  ask  for  is  just 
the  opportunity  for  fair  trade. 

273.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  ? — 
Yes  ;  provided  as  I  say,  it  applies  to  all  Ports. 
There  is  one  thing  I  have  omitted  to  mention  in 
which  the  Customs  Convention  does  show  antag- 
onistic to  us,  and  that  is  differential  rates  under 
which  we  do  not  receive  the  same  protection  as  we 
did  under  the  old  Convention.  Now  imported 
confectioner}^  is  carried  through  Cape  Ports  to  the 
Orange  Paver  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  at  prac- 
tically the  same  rates.  If  we  want  to  go  in  we  are 
handicapped  to  that  extent.  The  dut}^  has  been 
reduced  from  2|d.  per  lb.  to  2d.  per  lb.  on  jams, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  put  an  extra  |d.  on  the 
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railway  rates,  and  we  are  now  really   in   a  worse  ^  R^^evan 
position  than  we  were  under  the  old  Convention.  — 

274.  Is  that   the   Colonial   rates   or   the   Orange  ^p^-  ^^^  i^^^- 
Jliver  Colony  ? — The  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal. 

275.  Not  the  Colonial  rates  ?— Under  the  Colonial 
rates  we  certainly  receive  protection. 

276.  You  export  jams  to  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal  ? — Certainly  ;  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  there,  and  at  present  those  Colonies 
nve  suffering  from  the  great  depression  in  trade, 
which  is  not  in  a  normal  condition,  but  with  trade 
in  a  normal  condition  we  shall  lind  that  the  dif- 
ferential railway  rates  handicap  us  very  consider- 
ably in  our  efforts  to  compete. 

277.  Do  you  make  your  own  tins  ? — Yes  ;  we 
import  tin-plate  and  have  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing tins.  There  is  another  instance  going 
much  against  us.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  tin 
left  ov^er  in  the  manufacture  of  tins  from  tin-plate, 
which  out  here  has  to  go  to  waste,  owing  to  there 
being  no  industry  here  in  which  it  can  be  utilised. 
At  Home  they  utilise  every  scrap  of  it.  but  we  have 
to  throY/  it  away. 

278.  Cannot  you  do  the  same  as  they  do  ? — No  ; 
we  have  tried,  and  have  made  enquiries  if  it  was 
not  possible  to  export  it,  but  we  find  that  the  freight 
entirely  goes  against  us.  There  would  be  nothing 
in  exporting  it — in  fact,  it  could  be  done  only  at  a 
loss.  At  Home  the  scrap  tin  is  used  for  making  tin 
toys  of  all  descriptions,  and  its  sale  considerably 
assists  Home  manufacturers. 

279.  Mr.  Pi/ott]  I  should  like  to  hear  if  you 
have  any  suggestion  to  make  which  would  benefit 
the  industry.  Do  you  require  more  protection,  or 
are  you  amply  protected  for  the  carrying  on  of 
your  business  ? — So  far  as  tariffs  are  concerned. 

280.  The  railway  rates  are  the  only  thing  you 
complain  of  ? — We  are  satisfied  with  the  tariff  at 
present. 

281.  And  regarding  railway  rates  ? — We  think 
we  might  be  accorded  more  protection. 
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E  R'^Brvan  •-^^'  "^^^^  Colonv  is  givmg  you  every  protection? 
-        — So  far  as  the  Colony  is  concerned,  yes. 

Api.  i-'.u.ni.  28:?.  Of  course,  we  cannot  deal  with  other 
Colonies  y — Jkit  the  Ikailway  Convention  was 
framed  in  conjunction  with  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  and  if  the  Colony  had 
to  give  way  on  certain  matters,  as  it  apparently 
had,  so  as  to  obtain  concessions  in  other  directions. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Colony  ought  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  this  matter. 

284.  Ought  to  make  representations  ? — Certainly, 
I  think  so.  A  short  time  ago  I  drew  the  attention 
of  the  then  Commissioner,  Mr.  Douglass,  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  able  to  ship  consignments,  and  so 
were  any  other  manufacturers  in  the  same  position, 
to  Durban,  and  then  send  them  to  Johannesburg  by 
rail  cheaper,  by  which  the  shipping  companies  and 
the  Natal  railwaj^s  benefited,  and  must  have 
gained  a  considerable  sum  in  revenue  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  which  meant  a  considerable  sum  lost 
to  the  Colonial  railways. 

285.  AVliat  is  the  tarifl:  on  the  Orange  Eivei 
Colony  Railways  on  Colonial  jams  ? — On  Colonial 
jams  it  is  2s.  5d.  per  lOOlbs.  from  Norval's  Pont. 
If  we  wish  to  send  goods  from  Caj)e  Town  to 
Bloemfontein  they  are  charged  to  Norval's  Pont 
and  then  onwards  to  Yereeniging,  and  it  is  found 
to  l}e  cheaper  to  rate  them  that  way  than  on  the 
through  rate  from  Cape  Town  to  Bloemfontein, 
whicli  appears  absurd.  Then  again,  we  find  that 
the  difference  in  cost  between  Cape  Tow^i  and 
Bloemfontein  and  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg 
works  out  at  Id.  for  carrying  goods  the  265  miles 
further  from  lUoonfontein  to  Johannesburg.  The 
cost  from  Cape  Town  to  Norval's  Pont  is  2s.  4d., 
and  from  there  to  Yereeniging,  which  is  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Colony,  2s.  5d.,  and  to  Johannes- 
burg, 2s.  Gd.  As  the  market  is  principally  in  the 
Tran^v■aal  they  reap  all  the  benefit  of  the  cheap 
rates. 

28(3.  Yoa  say  the  difference  is  Id.  per  100  lbs.  ? — 
Yes. 
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287.  Does  that   affect   yonr  business  to  such  a  ^  R^g^an 
great  extent  ? — Certainly,  in  the  Transvaal.  *   '  - 

288.  You  say  you  are  in  a  position  to  ship  cheaper  -^p^-  ^--  ^^^^ 
round  by  Durban  ? — We  were  then  ;  I  have  not  gone 

into  it  since,  but  I  saw  a  paragraph  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  stating  that  owing  to  the 
railway  rates  on  South  African  produce  ruling  so 
high  between  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg  it  had 
been  decided  to  reduce  the  rate  to  Jd.  per  ton  pei* 
mile.  Since  that  it  has  been  reduced  from  third 
class  rates  to  half  third  class  rates  over  the  Colonial 
lines. 

289.  These  complaints  are  really  remedied  now  ? 
— Remedied  to  this  extent.  We  would  not  say  so 
much,  but  after  taking  ^d.  per  lb.  oft'  the  duty  the 
Jd.  is  put  on  the  Eailway  rates  again  ;  virtually 
the  Colonial  industry  is  handicapped  as  against  the 
imported  ^d.  per  lb. 

290.  You  say  practicallv  that  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  you  are  pa^dng  Jd.  per  100  lbs.  more? 
— That  is  the  difference  as  compared  with  the  im- 
ported article.  The  rate  on  the  imported  article 
has  been  reduced,  so  much  in  proportion,  whereas 
our  rates  practically  remain  as  they  were  except 
we  have  received  a  reduction  to  one-half  third 
class  rates  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but  no  proportion- 
ate reduction  beyond. 

291.  Chair  man. '~\  You  said  you  did  not  care  for 
protection  ? — We  want  opportunity  for  fair  trade  ; 
that  means  a  certain  amount  of  protection — suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  industry. 

292.  Do  you  make  the  superior  quality  of  sweets  ? 
— We  are  not  able  to  make  the  best  quality  owing 
to  labour  conditions  being  so  entirely  difterent.  and 
the  expensive  machinery  required  ;  and  I  suppose 
owing  someydiat  also  to  the  Customs  Convention 
Tariff. 

293.  Would  not  protection  assist  you  ? — On  the 
superior  article  it  certainly  would  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  to  such  an  extent  that  we  should  be  able  to 
manufacture  those  lines. 

294.  Why  not  ? — Our  labour  conditions  are  so 
entirely   different.      Those   lines  would  require  a 
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i'  i>^/        iiood  doal  of  skilled  work,  so  far  as  girls  are  eon- 
eerned.     At    Home    yoii    are   able    to    obtain   an 

Api.  12,  ii«Mt.  uniiniitcd  supply  at  very  reasonable  rates.  You 
can  take  a  i>irl  and  train  her,  take  her  right 
throiiuli  the  different  branches  or  departments, 
and  she  will  remain  with  you  until  she  marries,  or 
leaves  for  some  other  reason.  But  here  the  labour 
is  of  a  very  floating  character  ;  you  cannot  depend 
^on  it.  You  have  to  take  your  workers  from  the 
coloured  girls.  It  costs  you  quite  100  per  cent, 
more,  and  it  is  impossible  to  train  them  up  to  the 
same  (piality  as  Home  labour  ;  and  moreover  they 
may  leave  at  anv  moment. 

29:).  Mr.  Ptjotl']  AVhat  is  the  difference  in  the 
duty  on  high-class  and  low-class  confectionery  ? — 
There  is  no  difference  on  imported  confectionery. 

296.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  imported  high- 
class  confectionery  and  make  the  low-class  here  ? 
— Yes,  up  to  a  certain  amount  per  lb.  we  can 
manufacture  the  Colonial  article,  but  we  find  when 
we  get  into  high-class  confectionery  the  difficulty 
is  in  the  i:)acking  and  get  up  of  the  articles,  and 
that  is  where  the  skilled  labour  would  come  in, 
and  at  which  point  it  is  entireh'  against  us. 

297.  The  duty  at  present  is  2d.  per  lb.  ?— On  all 
imported  confectionery,  Avith  the  exception  of  that 
in  fancy  boxes,  which  has  been  increased  under 
the  new  Convention  to  £25  per  £100  declared  value. 
That  does  not  afford  us  much  protection,  because 
we  are  unable  to  manufacture  those  lines. 

298.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  would  it  not 
be  better  with  a  sliding  scale  or  ad  valorem  tariff 
on  confectionery  ? — On  the  manufactured  article  I 
think  tliat  would  certainly  suit  us  better. 

299.  On  a  class  you  buy  at  Home  at  2d.  per  lb. 
you  i:)ay  2d.  per  lb.  duty  ?— Yes. 

300.  On  tiie  same  lines  on  that  which  you  buy  at 
1/-  per  lb.  you  pay  2d.  per  lb.  duty  ? — Yes';  a 
sliding  scale  on  the  iDest  classes  of  confectionery 
would  certainly  assist  us. 

301.  You  would  recommend  an  ad  valorem 
tariff  y — Yes  ;  I  should.     There  is  just  one  point  I 
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did  not  bring  forward.     So  far  as  duties  on  high-  ^.R^Bevan. 
class  litho  printing — as  on  sweet-boxes,  for  example        — 
— is  concerned  we  should  not  like  to  see  any  duty  "^p^-  ^^'  ^^^*- 
imposed  there  ;  but  in  the  case  of  ordinary  letter- 
press printing  we  haye  no  objection.     The  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient 
work  for   an  industry  in    high-class    printing    to 
justify  the  duty  being  increased. 

Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Ross,  examined. 

302.  Chairman.']    You    represent    the    printing       mi. 
trade  ? — Yes,  I  am  here  in  my  capacity  as  partner  ^- J  m^  Ro^- 
in  the  firm  of  Eoss  and  Cowen,  and  as  representing  Api.  12^  \\m. 
the  Master  Printers'  Association  of  South  Africa. 

303.  I  belieye  you  haye  been  at  considerable 
trouble  to  prepare  and  draw  up  a  report  ? — Yes. 

304.  May  I  ask  you  to  read  that  report,  and  after- 
wards you  will  be  i)repared  to  furnish  any  addi- 
tional information  members  of  the  Committee  may 
desire  ? — Yes.     This  is  the  report : 

Report  on  the  Printing  Industry  prepared  for  the  Commission 
on  Colonial  Industries  bv  the  Master  Printers'  Association 
of  Cape  Colony.  March,  1904.  Compiled  by  D.  M.  Small, 
A.  J.  M.  Ross,  E.  Notcutt,  representing  the  Association  of 
Master  Printers,  of  South  Africa. 

Liiportance  of  tlie  Industry. 

The  printing  industry  is  the  most  important  mechanical 
industrj^,  employing  as  ii  does  1,800  hands,  and  paying 
£200,000  in  wages  annually  in  Cape  Colony,  exclusive  of 
salaries  and  journalistic  enterprises. 

Fresh  Burdens  Imposed. 

The  Trade  is  being  severely  handicapped  owing,  among 
other  reasons,  to  a  new,  harsh  and  unfair  interpretation  of  the 
Customs  Union  Tariff. 

The  intrepretation  is  as  follows  : — 

All  papers  except  news  and  book  printings  are  taxed  since 

the  commencement  of  1904. 

Prior  to  this  date  the  interpretation  of  the  Tariff  was  as 
follows  : — 

Item  99  may  be  taken  to  read  to  include  all  papers  in  the 

"  Mill "  ream  with   the   exception   of   Blottings,   etc.,   and 

papers  which  have  been  cut,  manufactured  in  any  way  after 

having  left  the  mill. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Customs  of  the  words  ""  paper  for 
lithographic  ptirposes  "  does  not  allow  stich  cardboards  as  are 
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Mr.  exclusively  used  for  lithographic  purposes,  although  the  litho- 

A.  .T.M.Ross  graphed   caiHll)oard   is   admitted  duty  free   in   the   shape    of 

A  il  \2  lt>o4  cijrarette  hoxi-s  and  other  empty  cartons. 

''  ■     ■    '     ■  P;ii)i'rs  \vhioh  are  used  for  lithographic  purposes  are  taxed, 

nt>i\vith8tanding   the   wording  of  the  clause  which    exempts 

them. 

Account  book  papers,  writings,  &c.,  are  also  taxed. 
We  contend,  therefore,  that  both  the  spii-it  and  the  letter  of 
the  tariff  are  being  violated  and  construed  in  favour  of  the 
imported  manufactured  article,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tariff  upon  which  the  trade  generally  and 
contracts  have  been  based  for  years  past. 

Statistics  of  thf  Imported  Manufactured  Article. 

According  to  the  Customs  Returns  for  1003,  manufactured 
printing  and  stationery  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
£.")0f>,:>43. 

The  raw  material,  that  is,  paper,  including  newspaper, 
totalled  £li;UX>0. 

In  addition  to  the  £500,000,  all  lithographic  work,  such  as 
labels,  etc.,  came  in  duty  free, 

These  figures  represent  a  loss  to  the  Colony  of,  say  £250,000 
in  w^ages,  or  a  scource  of  employment  of  at  least  2,500  wage 
earners. 

Serious  condition  of  the  Printing  Trade. 

During  1903  failures  in  the  industry  occurred  amounting  to 
over  £100,000. 

Encouragement  given  to  Importers. 

Catalogues  of  local  firms,  goods,  etc.,  ai-e  printed  and  posted 
in  Great  Britain  direct  to  individuals  in  the  Colony  at  half 
the  cost  of  Colonial  postal  rates,  thus  saving  freight  and  evad- 
ing duty.  The  postage  alone  is,  therefore,  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Colony. 

An  additional  encouragement  lies  in  the  fact  that  raw 
material  is  taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  manufactured  article, 
and  in  some  cases  this  is  duty  free. 

Government  Printing. 

Large  orders  which  are  not  included  in  the  afore-mentioned 
figures,  are  sent  out  of  the  Colony  :  as  a  concrete  instance  the 
Census  papers  may  be  mentionetl. 

Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  &c. 

Nearly  all  the  Printing,  &c.,  concerned,  such  as  cheques* 
ledgers,  &c.,  are  imported.  One  Bank  alone  in  its  last  balance 
sheet  showed  an  item  of  £72,000  foi-  printing  and  stationery, 
practically  all  imported. 

Finance. 

It  is  patent  that  no  developments  under  the  present  con- 
ditions can  be  made,  and  that  the  tendency  is  rather  in  the 
direction  of  decrease.     Many  skilled  European  workmen  are 
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out  of  employment,  and  are  working  through  no  fault  of  their         Mr 
own  at  relief  works.  _ 

European  printers  are  able  to  have  paper  manufactured  as  ^^i  lo.  I'.tol. 
ck::3j'  they  require  it.     Colonial  printers  are  obliged  to  carry  large 
stocks,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Suggested  Remedies. 

1.  The  return  to  the  statu  quo  ante  the  Bloemfontein  Con- 
ference, which  would  involve  no  special  legislation,  and 
dispose  of  the  fresh  burdens  imposed. 

2.  To  follow  the  precedents  which  have  been  found  neces- 
sary in  other  Colonies,  as  for  example  Australia,  by  admitting 
raw  material  free,  and  the  taxation  of  the  manufactured 
articles  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

We  consider  that,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent,  on  all  printing,  stationery,  etc., 
(with  the  exception  of  literary  matter)  should  ])e  imposed. 

305.  3Ir  Eogers.'}  How  long-  did  paper  come  in 
free  under  the  clraise,  the  new  interpretation  of 
which  you  complain  of  ?—  Always,  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year.  We  wrote  to  the  Controller  of 
Customs  on  the  subject  and  received  in  reply  a 
letter  as  follows  : 

"  Samples  of  Paper  submitted  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  leviable  thereon. 

Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
81st  Oct.  last,  submitting  samples  of  certain 
papers  which  you  contend  are  entitled  to 
enter  free  of  duty  under  item  119  of  the  Cus- 
toms Union  Tariff,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  I  submitted  the  samples  to  the  Cus- 
toms Authorities  of  the  other  Governments  in 
the  Union,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  is  that 
those  marked  1  to  5  are  liable  to  duty,  and  that 
marked  6  is  duty  free.  The  Collectors  at  the 
ports  are  being  instructed  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  WILSHIEE, 
Controller  of  Customs." 

That  means  a  new  duty  on  raw  material.  I  have 
the  samples  here  [samples  put  in].  The  clause 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Paper  ordinarily  used  for 
printing  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  posters, 
or  for  lithographic  purposes,"  shall  come  in  free. 
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A  J  m\.."      •*^^'^-   ^ '^^-   /'^^'Z^'/]  ^^^^  you  represent  this  to  the 

■  \:   '"'  TreMsury  ? — We  made  representations  to  the  Cus- 

Api.  12.  >•"'••  toms  Controller,  and  the  reply  was  as  I  have  read. 

307.  You  did  not  <>o  to  the  Head  of  theDeiDartment? 
— AVe  have  not  done  so  yet  :  if  we  have  any  dis- 
pute it  is  oenerally  the  Controller  of  Customs  to 
whom  we  make  representations,  and  that  is  finality 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  AVe  have  the  letter  I 
have  read. 

:>0(S.  C//(u'n)i((/i.]  On  the  face  of  it  it  is  absurd  ? 
—  Yes. 

:)09.  Mi-.  liOf/er.s.]  It  seems  most  peculiar  to 
have  the  duty  now  if  it  only  came  in  lately  ? — It 
really  dates  from  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

."UO.  M/-.  Pt/off.]  Do  you  not  think  it  is  absurd  ? 
— Yes.  The  section  is  quite  clear.  Eegarding 
labels  the  Tariff  says,  "  Engravings,  lithographs, 
and  photographs  and  enlargements  or  reproduc- 
tions of  tlie  same."  come  in  free.  Large  brewery 
iirms  import  labels  free  under  that  clause,  and 
the  banks  import  cheques  free  under  the  heading 
of  engravings.  Finished  manufactured  articles 
come  in  free  of  duty,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  to  pay  duty  upon  raw  materials.  In  other 
cases  firms  send  home  for  catalogues  with  a  direc- 
tory, and  the  catalogues  are  posted  in  Europe  at 
half- rates  for  here,  and  the  Colony  not  only  loses 
in  postage  revenue  but  on  labour  as  well. 

811.  Chairman.']  How  is  that? — Book  postage 
is  2  ozs.  for  ^d.  in  England,  and  here  it  is  Id.  for 
2  ozs. 

;U2.  Mr.  Pf/otL]  Supposing  further  protection 
was  brought  in,  woukl  }'ou  be  in  a  position  to  do 
high-class  lithographic  work? — Oh  yes:  I  can 
show  specimens  of  thu  highest  class  work. 

.')lo.  You  heard  what  the  previous  witness  said 
on  that  subject  ? — Just  the  gist  of  it. 

ol4.  That  is  one  trade  against  another  ? — The 
argument  is  often  used  that  we  have  not  got  the 
necessary  machinery  to  tackle  some  classes  of  very 
high-class  printing :  but  that  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  a  dut}'  that  anyone  could 
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bring  forward  to  support  or  create  an  industry.  ^  j  m\oss 
If  the  machinery  is  not  here  it  could  very  soon  be        — 
brought  here,  if  there  was  a  market  for  the  work,  ^p^-  i2,v1904. 
There  are  one  or  tw^o  branches  of  lithographic  work 
— some   labels   are   varnished  for  instance — to  do 
which  no  one  can  import  the  necessary  machinery, 
because  there  is  not  enough  of  that  kind  of  work. 
But  given    a    protective    duty    there    would    be 
sufficient  work  for  five  or  six  machines.     Eealiy 
that  argument  is  strongly  in  our  favour. 

315.  If  you  had  protection  ? — Machinery  would 
be  laid  down  immediately. 

316.  Chairtnan.']  The  work  is  here? — Yes;  one 
firm  uses  half  a  million  jam  labels  per  annum. 
We  require  a  higher  duty  here,  just  as  was  found  to 
be  the  case  in  Australia  w^hen  things  w^ere  like  they 
are  here  now.  Moreover,  w^ages  there  are  very 
much  less  than  here  ;  you  can  get  cheap  white 
skilled  labour  there.  Composit  ors  wages  in  Sydney 
are  ^2  10s.  per  week  ;  here  they  are  £3  7s.  6d.,  and 
at  Aberdeen  they  are  30/-. 

317.  Mr.  Pt/oft.]  If  you  got  a  protection  of  25  per 
cent  it  would  be  a  verj^  good  beginning  ? — We 
should  be  glad  of  any  protection. 

318.  That  would  foster  the  industry  ? — Yes,  it 
would. 

319.  Mr.  Bogers.]  Would  you  be  content  w^ith  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
quite  bring  us  within  the  margin,  except  for  a  few 
lines.  I  went  into  the  matter  of  labels  some  time 
ago  ;  my  price  w^orked  out  at  1/-  and  they  were 
landed  here  at  9d.  imported.  Of  course  English 
firms  make  a  speciality  of  lines,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  lay  down  the  necessary 
machines.  For  instance  the  banks  here  must  use 
tons  of  cheques  per  annum.  That  would  enable  a 
factory  and  industry  to  be  kept  going  in  tlie  Colony 
on  that  one  order  alone.  When  you  come  to  labels 
there  is  no  end  to  it. 

320.  Mr.  Graaff.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  cheques 
and  labels  and  books  for  business  purposes  are  im- 
ported  free  ? — They   come   in   under   the  head  of 
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A  I  m'ro^s  ont>fravin«,ys  or  litliographs.  One  of  the  banks  im- 
'  -  ''^'  porttnl  £72.000  worth  of  such  things  hist  year,  as 
Api.  12,  iyo4.  ^..^^  sliown  by  the  bahmce  sheet. 

321.  I  take  it  they  import  ledgers,  etc.,  as  well  as 
cheques  ? — Everything,  practically. 

822.  There  is  a  duty  on  that  line  ? — A  small  duty 
of  7J  per  cent. 

'^2S.  On  the  total  V — No  ;  the  bank  woukl  pay  on 
part  of  the  £72,000  Avorth,  but  not  on  the  whole  ; 
because  cheques  come  in  duty  free  and  cheques 
I'epresent  a  large  proportion  of  that  total. 

:>24.  Can  you  turn  out  the  same  quality  of  work  ? 
— Most  certainly  ;  even  if  I  could  not,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  cannot  send  home  and  obtain  the 
special  machinery. 

325.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  firm  that  brings 
in  a  large  amount  of  stationery  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  good  articles  here  ? — No  doubt  ; 
because  in  the  present  condition  we  are  brought 
into  competition  with  the  Home  articles  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  lay  down  special  machinery. 

326.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  the 
printini2:  trade  in  the  Colony  ? — AYell,  we  reckon 
l.(SOO,  without  the  management  or  journalistic  side. 

327.  What  is  the  total  with  them  ? — It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  and  I  had  not  the  time 
to  do  so.  Approximately  I  should  sav  at  least 
2,r)00. 

328.  Supposing  you  got  a  fair  protection,  would 
you  be  able  to  increase  your  business  considerably  ? 
— Undoubtedly  ;  we  could  double  the  numbers  at 
present  employed. 

329.  This  has  affected  3'ou  principally  since  the 
Customs  Convention  oame  into  force  ? — No  ;  things 
went  on  after  the  Convention  at  Bloemfontein  till 
the  beginning  of  1904. 

330.  Since  this  year  came  in  ? — It  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  that  clause  which 
came  be^fore  us  since  January. 

331.  You  have  made  no  representation  to  the 
Government  as  yet  ? — Not  beyond  this. 
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[Mr.  Eogers  took  the  Chair  at  this  stage.] 

332.  Actmg     Chairman^        If   the     paper    was  ^  j  ^'^eoss 
allowed  in  free  it  would  be  satisfactory  ? — It  would        — 

be  a  step  in  the  right  direction   so  far  as   that   is  ^^^-  ^^'  ^^^'^ 
concerned. 

333.  You  suggest  a  protective  tariff  on  all  manu- 
factured articles  ? — Yes.  of  33J  per  cent,  and  raw     • 
materials  to  come  in  free. 

334.  In  Australia  it  is  25  j)er  cent.  ? — Yes,  in 
Australia  they  make  account  books  locally  because 
of  the  protection,  whereas  here  account  books  are 
imported  ready  made.  I  personally  send  to  Edin- 
burgh for  £500  or  £600  worth  of  account  books  at 
a  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  made  locally  except  that  at  present  it  is  cheaper 
to  import  them. 

335.  All  labels  come  in  duty  free  ? — Yes,  ready 
to  stick  on.  They  come  in  under  the  Clause  which 
undoubtedly  was  meant  to  cover  works  of  art. 
With  the  orders  of  the  brewery  firms  for  labels 
alone  a  colonial  printer  could  put  down  machines 
at  once  and  keep  two  men  and  two  or  three  boys 
or  girls  going  year  in  and  year  out. 

336.  Mr.  Graaff.']  The  trade  pays  £200,000  a  year 
in  wages  ? — Yes,  exclusive  of  management  and 
and  journalistic  pay. 

337.  What  would  it  be  including  that  ? — I  cannot 
say  ;  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain 
that. 

338.  You  have  said  firms,  many  firms,  have 
closed  down  ;  what  is  that  due  to  ? — I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cream  of  the  industry  is 
taken  away.  The  men  in  this  country  get  the 
leavings  of  the  industry.  The  man  in  England  puts 
a  machine  down,  and  runs  it  for  a  year ;  we  are  con- 
tinually changing  instead  of  having  the  cream  of 
the  industry  here.  Take  the  census  papers  for  ins- 
tance, they  would  have  kept  four  or  five  machines 
going  for  months. 

339.  Mr.  Graoff.']  Have  they  been  printed  out- 
side the  Colony  ? — Yes  ;  in  England. 
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ajm'ro-      '^^^-  Mr.  Pijott.]  Oil   thai   duty   would  make  no 
-   '^   difference,    Government    work    alwavs   comes   in 

:>ll.  J//',  (j/'dctj/.]  I  think  the  Government 
sliouhl  be  the  very  lirst  people  to  give  Colonial 
pcopU'  tlie  preference;  yet  the  census  papers  were 
printed  outside  ? — Yes.  Another  thin*^  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  are  cigarette  boxes.  They  come 
in  absolutely  duty  free  under  the  Clause  (90) 
Avhicli  says :  '  .Boxes,  empty,  cardboard,  and 
wooden,  put  together  or  in  pieces,  or  shooks  for 
packing  and  staves  "'  enter  free.  I  personally  had 
inquiries  from  a  large  manufacturer  to  lay  down 
machinery  and  make  them  :  that  is  a  very  large 
industry. 

CA'i.  Mr.  GnKif.]  You  feel  positive  they  could 
be  manufactured  here  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  it.  You  put  cardboard  in 
one  end  of  a  machine  and  it  comes  out  a  box  at 
the  other  end. 

848.  ActiiKj  Chairman.']  Would  they  come  within 
your  industry  ? — Certainly  ;  they  are  printed  boxes. 

344.  Col.  Baf/lt/.]  The  workmen  here  are  just  as 
good  as  at  Home  ?  -—Yes ;  we  have  any  quantity  of 
lithograpic  work  of  the  highest  class. 

345.  Mr.  QfYtaf.]  Do  vou  employ  Colonial  labour? 
—Yes. 

34().  Can  you  get  sullficient  labour  locally  for  your 
purposes? — Not  altogether;  some  of  the  higher 
skilled  men  are  imported  ;  the  lithographers  are 
mostly  imported. 

347.  You  also  employ  girls  ? — A  large  number  of 
girls  and  boys. 

348.  Are  they  Europeans  or  coloured  ? — Both. 

349.  Do  they  work  separately  ? — No  ;  they  mix 
together  ;  we  have  no  trouble.        ^ 

350.  The}'  work  together  ? — Yes  ;  side  by  side.  I 
recently  received  this  catalogue  (catalogue  put  in). 
I  may  say  I  recently  imported  one  of  the  best 
(ierman  artists,  a  very  highly  skilled  man,  for 
chromo-lithography,  but  there  was  no  work  for 
him  and  he  went  to  Australia. 
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351.  Mr.  Pi/ott.]  If  yon  had  a  protective  tariff  of  ^  j  ^^^gg 
33w  per  cent,  yon  conld  mannf actnre  those  things    "  "  — 
here  ?— Yes.  '^^'^-  ^^'  ^^''^• 


Friday,  15th  April.  1904. 


PEESENT : 
De.  Peteiisen  (Chairman), 


Col.  Bayly, 
Mr.  Pyott, 


Mr.  Graaff. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Moimiford  {Attwell  Baking  Co.,  Ltd.). 
*  examined. 

352.  Chairman.']  "What  is  yonr  principal  mann-  ^^ointfo^^i 
factnre  ? — Biscnits  ;  we  manufactnre  biscnits,  con-        — 
fectionery,  and  bread,  cakes  and  bread  chiefly.  ^^^^-  ^"''  ^^^^' 

353.  How  manv  people  do  von  emplov  ? — Abont 
200.^ 

354.  Have  yon  employed  that  nnmber  always  or 
has  yonr  staff  increased  ? — I  think  it  has  increased 
a  little ;  bnt  it  is  really  more  on  bread  than  biscnits. 

355.  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of 
yonr  annnal  expenditnre  in  wages? — Abont  £15,000. 

356.  All  for  wages  ?— Yes. 

357.  You  principally  use  Colonial  flour? — Yes, 
when  we  can  get  it.  Of  course.  Colonial  ground 
flour  always. 

358.  But  that  is  from  imported  wheat  ? — Y^s. 

359.  From  Colonial  grown  wheat  ? — We  use  as 
much  as  possible. 

360.  Is  Colonial  grown  flour  better  than  im- 
ported ? — We  prefer  it. 

361.  Yon  refer  to  the  making  of  cakes  ;  can  you 
make  cakes  as  good  as  those  produced  in  Eng- 
land ? — Yes. 

362.  Better  ?— Yes,  better  I  think. 

363.  At  the  same  price  ? — We  are  selling  at 
present  at  same  price,  naturally. 
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Mi.  \s  h        3(54   ])oes  it  leave  you  a  fair  margin  of  profit  ? — 

-        No  ;  cortamh'  not. 

A,.i.  15.  urn.      3(35    ^viiy  'not  ?— Because    of    the   duty   on   the 

raw   material.     1   will   just    take    one    item.     To 

make  154  lbs.  of  cake  we  pay  15/5J  on  the  raw 

material. 

o6().  What  do  you  call  the  raw  material  ? — Butter, 
sugar,  flour,  eggs,  almonds,  and  whatever  you  want 
to  mnke  cake.  On  the  material  to  make  154  lbs.  of 
cake  Ave  pay  15/5|  in  duty  ;  but  154  lbs.  of  cake 
brought  in  from  England  can  be  imported  under 
the  7^  per  cent,  duty,  which  is  5/9.  We  pay  15/5| 
on  the  raw  material. 

867.  You  are  taxed  higher  than  is  the  manu- 
factured article  V — Far  higher  ;  300  per  cent.  more. 

3(i(S.  Mr.  Pf/ott.]  What  is  the  duty  on  the  import- 
ed manufactured  article  ? — 7J  per  cent. 

369.  And  the  amount  ? — 5/9  on  154  lbs.  of  cake. 

370.  Col.  B((t/J//.]  As  against  15/ 5 J  duty  you  pay 
on  the  raw  material  ? — Yes  ;  those  figures  were 
taken  from  an  English  invoice.  We  do  not  import 
them  ;  but  I  saw  the  invoice  myself.  On  154  lbs. 
of  cake  the  duty  is  5/9  ;  the  other  figure  I  made 
out  from  our  own  returns  on  what  we  put  in  to 
make  a  similar  cake. 

371.  Chainnan.]  Is  that  wedding  cake  ? — Oh.  no  ; 
ordinary  currant  cake. 

372.  ^Vie  large  quantities  imported  ? — A  tremend- 
ous lot ;   tons,  in  fact. 

.373.  They  compete  w4th  you  on  an  unfair  basis  ? 
— We  cannot  compete  with  them. 

874^  To  enable  you  to  compete,  what  do  you 
suggest  ? — Even  to  put  us  on  the  same  footing  as 
they  are,  the  difference  between  5/9  and  15/52. 

375.  3Ir.  Ppott]  That  would  mean  a  duty  of  224 
per  cent,  on  the  imported  ? — Yes. 

376.  To  2>^^t  you  on  an  equal  footing  ? — Yes  ; 
they  now  pay  but  7 J  jper  cent. 

377.  Another  15  per  cent,  on  the  7|  per  cent.  ?— 
Yes. 

378.  Chairman.^  That  only  applies  to  cakes  ? — 
It  api^lies   almost  equally  to  biscuits.      On  cakes^ 
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at   present   we   cannot  compete  with    them;    the  ^Yountto?d 
only  thing  is  that  we   can   give   the  people  fresh        — 
stuffs — that  is  the  only  direction  in  which  we  can  M>iii%  i^oi. 
do  better.    At  present  tons  and  tons  of  the  imported 
article   are   brought  in.      We  were  suffering  very 
much  as  the  result  of  being  sold  at  any  price. 

379.  Who  are  the  principal  importers  here  ? — 
Nearl}^  all  the  merchants  import  more  or  less. 

380.  Col.  Bayly.']  Does  not  the  imported  cake  get 
very  stale  ? — It  seems  to  keep  very  well  until  the 
tins  are  opened.  It  comes  in  in  tins.  If  a  tin  is 
opened  and  the  cake  is  sold  that  day  or  the  next, 
it  is  all  right ;  but  if  the  cake  is  kept  in  an  opened 
tin  any  length  of  time  it  gets  very,  very  stale.  We 
are  making  cake — we  have  to  make  it — but  we  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  good  business  when  any  one 
wants  50  lbs.  of  cake.  Although  we  make  it  we 
would  almost  as  soon  not  do  so  ;  it  is  not  for  the 
business  merely,  but  that  we  are  not  anxious  foi 
people  to  import  more  even  than  they  do  now. 

381.  In  the  shops  here,  is  it  imported  stuff  ? — 
In  most  of  the  confectioners'  shops  here  the  stuff 
sold  is  imported.  We  cannot  sell  them  cake  at 
that  figure. 

382.  In  biscuits  you  cannot  compete  very  well ; 
you  are  very  much  handicapped  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  an 
English  invoice  which  came  in  the  day  before 
yesterday,  which  showed  that  on  4,533  lbs.  of 
biscuits  imported  on  the  7|  per  cent,  duty  the 
duty  amounted  to  £4  lis.  lOd.  The  duty  we  pay 
on  raw  material  for  that  quantity  is  £7  19s.  6d. 

383.  Mr.  Pyoft.]  That  is  what  you  pay  on  im- 
ported ingredients  ? — Yes. 

384.  What  you  would  pay  in  duty  if  you  had  to 
import  the  materials  or  ingredients  ? — Yes. 

385.  C/uiinnan.]  For  the  same  quality  of  stuff  ? 
— Yes  ;  these  figures  are  from  the  absolute  work- 
ing returns,  and  are  absolutely  reliable.  We  are, 
practically  speaking,  paying  £8  on  raw  material 
while  the  duty  on  the  article  manufactured  from 
that  material  is  £4  lis.  lOd. 

C4.  -1904.    COLONIAL    IXDUSTRIES.  I> 
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Mr.  WH        o^(3    Pmi  vouare  usino-  Colonial  products,  such 

—        as  Hour.  c^ys.  ^uid  butter  ^ — As  much  as  we  can 

A,i.  i...  iyo4.^^,^      JUit    tiiat    is   the   duty  on  the  things  if  we 

brouiiht  them  in.     We  cannot  use  Colonial  stuff  ; 

they  l)rin.ii:  it  in  under  the  7J  per  cent,  duty,  where 

it  is  costint>:  us  double. 

387.  T/ir  Chairman.']  What  remedy  can  you 
sutroest.  If  you  had  protection,  could  you  increase 
your  business  ? — Yes. 

388.  Mr.  Ptjott].  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
any  other  item  in  regard  to  the  biscuit  manu- 
facture ;  there  are  so  many  various  kinds  of 
biscuits  ? — That  is  practically  on  an  ordinary 
liiscuit,  fairly  sweet  ;  but  you  can  take  the 
ordinary  unsweetened  ship  biscuits,  for  instance. 
The  duty  on  100  lbs.  is  9d. 

389.  AVhat  is  the  English  cost  ?— Ten  shillings  ; 
but  the  duty  at  7^  per  cent,  on  the  flour  (112  lbs.) 
required  to  make  100  lbs.  of  buiscuits  is  2/3  ;  that 
is  on  the  one  single  item  of  100  lbs.  of  flour. 

390.  You  need  practically  another  15  per  cent, 
duty  to  put  you  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
imported  article  ? — To  put  us  on  a  level  footing 
even. 

391.  €'//((/ n/i<(fi.]  If  there  was  protection  in  your 
branch  you  could  increase  your  business  and 
employ  more  hands  ? — Certainly  ;  the  facilities 
are  here  for  doing  the  work.  We  have  the 
machinery  but  cannot  use  it.  I  have  been  keep- 
ing hands  on  only  so  that  they  should  not  be 
thrown  out  of  work  ;  if  they  had  had  any  chance 
of  getting  other  work  I  should  have  stopped. 

392.  What  quantity  has  been  imported  in  the 
last  few  years? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  you  can  get  that. 

393.  Mr.  Pyott,]  It  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
goods,  and  these  goods  come  in  with  other  goods, 
so  you  could  not  get  the  quantity  ? — No. 

394.  Col.  Bayly.']  You  could  find  out  by  the 
Customs  Returns  ? — That  would  assist  you. 

395.  CJtairman.]  For  the  last  five  years  the 
quantity  would  be  enormous  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
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think  there  has  been  anything  like  the  quantity  ^^;^^f^i 
of  calces  imported  during  the  last  twelve  months        — 
as  was  the   case   in   previous   years,   because   the  ^p^-  ^"-  ^®^*' 
country  was  overstocked.     The  great  thing  is,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  South  Africa  is  at 
present  the  dumping  ground  for  all  cheap  stuff. 

396.  Mr.  Graaff.']  Did  you  calculate,  with  regard 
to  the  ingredients  you  used  for  cakes  and  biscuits, 
on  the  imported  price  or  on  the  Colonial  rates  ? — 
I  have  reckoned  the  duty,  or  what  the  duty  would 
be,  on  imported  ingredients. 

397.  Do  you  import  ingredients  at  all  ? — We  im- 
port a  portion  of  it. 

398.  You  did  not  base  the  calculation  on  Colonial 
rates  or  prices  ? — It  is  a  question,  I  take  it,  of  duty. 
These  are  the  duties  we  have  to  pay  if  we  import 
the  ingrediemts. 

399.  Do  you  import  it  ? — Some  of  it ;  fruits,  cur- 
rants, etc.,  we  cannot  get  here  ;  almonds,  sugar, 
butter — we  use  a  good  deal  of  such  Colonial 
produce  and  some  from  other  Colonies ;  flour, 
we  use  as  much  Colonial  as  we  can  get  ;  eggs 
we  have  had  to  import  them  but  have  discon- 
tinued to  import  them  because  we  can  buy  them 
here.  If  we  can  buy  Colonial  produce  at  the  same 
price,  or  even  a  little  over  the  same  price  at  which 
we  can  import  stuff,  we  certainly  like  to  leave  the 
money  in  the  Colony  instead  of  sending  it  oversea ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  paying  considerably  more  we 
are  bound  to  buy  oversea  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  to  look  all  round  now. 

400.  If  you  had  better  protection  on  these  articles, 
could  you  increase  your  sales  very  considerably  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

401.  You  have  said  that  with  regard  to  biscuits 
there  has  been  a  decrease  ? — Yes. 

402.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — Competition. 

403.  Mr.  Pi/ off.]  From  where  ? — From  the  other 
side  ;  not  from  Port  Elizabeth  or  the  Colony.  One 
firm  which  came  out  from  England  will  sell  simply 
at  any  price. 
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Mr.  w.  II.       40 j     Chairman.']    Does   the    consumer  get    the 

Mouiufoni.  i^^j^^^^  ^^  ^j^.^^  ^j.  ^Y^Q  middleman  ?— The  middleman. 

Api.  1.-..  !.•"(.  Ys  to  the  remedy,  unsweetened  biscuits,  to  protect 

us.  ship  biscuits* for  instance,  ouijht  to  have  |d.  per 

lb.  duty. 

405.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  trade  ? — 
No. 

406.  Would  not  ship's  captains  think  it  too 
excessive  ? — It  would  not  affect  them  ;  it  would  not 
alter  their  position  ;  while  it  would  help  us  as 
Colonial  manufacturers  and  enable  us  to  turn  out 
large  quantities  and  do  the  trade. 

407.  Col.  Bayly.]  You  suggest  Jd.  per  lb.  on 
unsweetened,  viz.  :  (containing  no  butter,  sugar, 
or  milk)  biscuits  ? — Yes. 

408.  At  a  former  inquiry  by  Committee  Mr. 
Attwell  said  Id.  per  lb.  ? — Yes. 

409.  He  said  2d.  per  lb.  on  sweetened  and  Id. 
per  lb.  on  unsweetened  ? — We  are  more  modest. 
In  those  days  I  do  not  think  the  Colony  had 
realized  what  competition  was  quite  ;  we  have 
now  got  to  be  reasonable.  Now,  businesses  are 
run  as  businesses,  and  so  long  as  they  make  a 
reasonable  profit  we  have  to  be  satisfied. 

410.  Mr.  Pyotf.]  You  say,  practically,  that  you 
have  got  the  machinery,  and  you  have  to  keep  it 
going  if  it  is  to  pay  ? — I  alw^ays  say  the 
argument'  is  like  this :  If  you  have  a  huge 
house  and  one  room  only  is  occupied  your 
establishment  expenses  are  very  heavy  ;  but  if 
you  have  every  room  occupied  it  reduces  your 
expenses  at  once  proportionately.  If  the  people 
in  our  biscuit  factory  could  have  obtained  work 
elsewhere  it  woukl  have  paid  us  very  handsomely 
to  close  up  the  place  eight  months  ago. 

411.  Has  the  Custom's  Convention  Union  made 
any  difference  to  you  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  the  duty 
on  biscuits  used  to  be  12|  per  cent ;  now  it  is  7J 
per  cent. 

412.  Mr.  Pyott]  10  per  cent.,  is  it  not  ?— Yes  ;  10 
per  cent.,  not  12^  per  cent. 
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413.  Chairman.']  Even  that  would  not  be  siiffi-  Tj^^'Tf^d 
cient  ? — It  used  to  be  that ;   but  it  has  now  gone     °"— 
against  us  every  way  ;  the  dut}"  used  to  be  10  per  ^p^-  ^•^'  ^^^^*- 
cent.,  now  the  duty  is  only  7^  per  cent. 

414.  Mr.  Graaff.^j  Do  you  know  whether  the 
militiar}"  have  been  selling  biscuits  ? — What  have 
they  not  been  selling  ;  everything,  I  think,  more 
or  less. 

415.  Do  you  know  that  ? — No. 

416.  Do  you  import  jams  ? — We  make  our  own. 

417.  Do  you  use  Colonial  flour  principally  ? — 
Yes. 

418.  How  do  you  find  it  compares  with  imported  ? 
— We  prefer  it. 

419.  What  about  the  price  ? — The  price  is  about 
the  same.  One  thing  you  asked  me  about  was  the 
number  of  hands  we  employ  ;  we  have  increased 
the  number  but  the  increase  has  really  not  been  in 
regard  to  biscuits ;  we  have  decreased  there  ;  the 
increase  has  really  been  in  the  trade  in  bread. 

420.  Mr.  Pyoit?^  How  long  have  you  carried  on 
the  biscuit  factor}^  ? — It  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  23  years  I  have  been  there. 

421.  And  was  it  in  existence  before  that  ? — Yes. 

422.  What  has  the  increase  in  hands  been  during 
the  past  five  years  ? — There  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  biscuit  hands. 

423.  About  the  prices  of  materials  ;  you  worked 
it  out  on  imported  prices,  what  is  your  idea  in 
doing  so  if  you  use  Colonial  articles.  Why  do  you 
base  your  calculations  on  the  prices  of  imported 
materials  if  you  use  Colonial  materials  ?— I  think 
we  must  admit  that  the  price  of  goods  is  more  or 
less  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  imported  article 
and  the  price  at  which  the  imported  article  is  put 
down  here. 

424.  I  see  from  an  old  record  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  butterine  and  margarine  was  used 
formerly  ;  is  that  still  the  case  ? — No  ;  not  since 
the  duty  was  brought  to  the  same  level.  Formerly 
the  duty  on  margarine  was  much  less  than  on 
butter,  now  it  is  both  the  same  it  pays  better  to 
use  butter. 
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Mr  w  II        425    You  arc  employing  200  hands  at  present  ? — 

Mouutfoid.     ^r  J.         .  - 

Yes. 

Api.  15.  iitni.      j9(j    Suppusino    you    "ot    protcctiou    and    your 

tuniplaints  roniodied,  how  many  hands  couJd  you 
employ  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  ;  certainly 
double.  There  must  be  considerably  more  than 
double  the  trade  imi^orted  than  we  are  doing  ;  if 
we  had  protection  we  could  certainly  double  the 
number  of  our  hands. 

427.  T  ou  would  be  satisfied  with  practically  4s.  2d, 
per  100  lbs.  on  unsw^eetened  biscuits.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  unsweetened  biscuits?-  Ship's  biscuits  ; 
not  anythino  that  becomes  a  l)iscuit  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term. 

428.  A  biscuit,  practically,  not  carrying  sugar 
and  fat  ? — Yes  ;  we  do  not  include  such  in  the 
term  sweetened. 

429.  And  what  you  describe  as  a  sweetened 
biscuit  you  should  pay  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.? — Yes. 

430.  That  is  biscuits  carrying  sugar  and  fat  ? — 
Yes. 

431.  What  wages  do  you  generally  pay,  indivi- 
dually, I  mean  ;  for  instance,  to  your  first  men  ? — 
£25  per  month. 

432.  Imported  or  Colonial  ? — Our  piesent  first 
man  is  imported. 

433.  Have  you  any  Colonial  men  coming  up  to 
fill  the  position  ? — Yes  ;  the  majority  of  the  men 
we  imported  at  first. 

434.  What  do  you  pay  such  hands  as  assistants 
and  biscuit  packers  ? — Biscuit  hands,  £2  10/  to 
£3  10/  per  week  ;  to  packers  is  a  big  drop,  from 
£1  to  £1  10/. 

435.  Do  you  employ  much  female  labour  ? — 
None  at  present. 

436.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  biscuit  factory  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  outlet  for  female  labour  ? — 
Yes. 

437.  Cannot  you  get  the  class  you  require  in 
Cape  Town  ? — We  can,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
not  work  to  give  them.  At  the  present  time  wo 
have  machine  men  packing  buscuits  rather  than 
dismis»s  them. 
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438.  Do  vou  manufacture  your  own  tins  here  ? —  ^}^-  ^^'■^■ 

_7-  ^  "^  Mountiord. 

Y  gs.  

439.  And  the  tin  ?— Is  imported.  ^p^-  i^.  iao4. 

440.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the 
making-  of  tins  at  present? — Six  only  ;  we  have 
only  two  just  at  present. 

441.  And  you  imagine  tliat  if  you  got  protection 
you  could  increase  that  ? — Undoubtedly. 

442.  Give  tremendous  labour  to  all  classes  of 
the  community  ? — Yes. 

443.  You  can  use  Colonial  flour,  Colonial  butter, 
and  Colonial  eggs  ? — Yes. 

444.  Colonial  currants  and  raisins  ? — If  we  can 
get  them  ;  sultanas  we  use  now. 

445.  You  put  the  price  of  raw  material  at  the 
rate  of  stuff  from  Home  ? — Yes. 

446.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  Colonial  market  ? — Yes. 

447.  Col.  Baylij.']  Is  your  machinery  up-to-date  ? 
—Yes. 

448.  As  good  as  in  England  ? — We  are  building 
a  new  place,  and  the  one  thing  troubling  us  is 
whether  we  shall  build  a  biscuit  factory  or  not. 

449.  Are  wages  higher  here  ? — Yes  ;  very  much 
higher.  Then  there  is  f  ael.  I  have  not  touched 
on  those  things.  Fuel  at  home  costs  a  manu- 
facturer 12/-  per  ton  ;  here  it  costs  50/-  per  ton. 

450.  Do  you  get  all  the  wheat  you  want ;  do  you 
get  any  from  the  Eastern  Province  ? — We  do  not 
touch  wheat  really  ;  I  know  it  does  come  down. 

451.  Do  you  use  the  hard  wheat  ? — I  do  not 
know  it. 

452.  Chairman.']  Your  labels  and  printed 
matter,  is  that  imported  ? — It  is  very  largely 
obtained  here,  stationery  generally.  There  are 
certain  labels  for  which  they  have  not  got  the 
machinery  out  here,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are 
anticipating  moving  and  have  really  called  for 
tenders  for  new  buildings  at  Salt  Eiver.  At  the 
moment  we  are  seriously  considering  whether  we 
ought  to  put  up  a  biscuit  factory  in  the  face  of 
what  we  have  experienced.  We  have  the  ground 
and  I  went  to  England  to  get  up  to  date  things  for 
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Mr.  \s  H     .^^  factory,  but  as  things  are  I  do  not  feel  justified 

-        in  doin<2:  it. 
All.  In.  i<K)4.     453     1/^,    Pf/off.]    What  we  want  to  get  at  is  a 

legitimate  trade  ? — Yes. 

454.  We  know  that  things  have  suffered  through 
the  military  stores  but  we  cannot  take  notice  of 
that  to-day  ;  we  want  a  legitimate  business  and  to 
get  at  the  point  that  will  enable  jou  to  supply  the 
Colony  and  do  business  and  keep  the  money  here 
instead  of  sending  it  oversea  in  payment  for 
imports  ? — Yes. 


Tuesday.  19th  April.  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Colonel  Bavlv. 
Mr.  Pvott.  ' 


Mr.  Graaff. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Stephen,  examined. 

J.M.Stephen.     455.   Chairman.]  You  represent  a  milling   com- 

—        pany  ? — Yes. 
Api.i9, 1904.     ^^g     rpj^^    principal    milling    industry    in    the 

country  ? — One  of  them. 

457.  Is  your  business  quite  as  flourishing  as  it 
was  some  time  ago  ? — No. 

458.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  reason  why 
it  is  not  ?— The  new  Customs  Convention  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  has  made  a  very  great  difference 
to  the  milling  industry  generally.  They  have 
made  such  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  flour  with  no  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  wheat.  Take  bran :  bran  is  a 
very  material  portion  of  a  miller's  output,  practi- 
cally 20  i^er  cent.  ;  well,  a  miller  pays  1/-  per  100 
lbs.  duty  on  bran  when  it  comes  in  in  the  form  of 
wheat,  but  anyone  is  allowed  to  import  bran  at  an 
ad  valorern  rate,  Avhicli  allows  bran  to  be  imported 
at  a  duty  of  about  3d.  per  100  lbs. 
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459.  Are  large  quantities  imported  ? — A  consider-  j^.  Stephen. 
able   quantity  was  imported  last  year — the  Table        — " 
Bay   Harbour   Board   feeds   its   horses  with  bran -^p^- ^•'- '■'"^• 
imported   from  New  Zealand — and  more  will  be 
imported  this  year. 

460.  Where  from? — From  South  America  and 
Australia.  All  that  handicaps  the  miller  here.  I 
should  haye  liked  had  I  had  time  before  my  atten- 
dance was  desired,  to  haye  gone  fully  into  the 
question  of  duties,  and  through  the  duties  obtain- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  where  duties  are  imposed 
on  wheat  they  haye  considered  that  a 
fair  corresponding  duty  should  be  placed  upon 
flour.  I  haye  here  an  old  memorandum,  drawn 
up  two  years  ago,  and  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  material  alteration  since  then.  It  giye  the 
duties  imposed  by  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Eussia,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

WHEAT  FLOUR,  &c. 

Duty  per  100  lbs.  Duty  per  100  lbs. 

France \  2/6J   4/ to  6/ 

(Sliding  scales) 


Germany 1/7     3/3; 

Austria 1/4J   3/4 


Spain 2/10| 4/9 

Italy  2/6J   4/2 

Eussia free 1/9^ 

The  ayerage  difference  against  the  manu- 
factured article  for  the  aboye  countries 
being  1/11  per  100  lbs. 

461.  Those  are  all  high  protectiye  countries  ? — 
That  is  true.  I  haye  giyen  the  figures  to  show 
what,  with  a  duty  upon  wheat,  it  is  fair  to  place 
upon  flour.  You  will  find  that  we  come  out  yery 
badly  here  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  in  the 
world  now  with  the  duty  on  wheat  so  high  and  on 
bran  and  flour  so  low.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  it  anywhere. 

462.  What  object  could  they  haye  had  in  fram- 
ing the  Conyention  so  ? — If  I  may  speak  plainly,  I 
should   say   it   must   haye   been   done    somewhat 


J 
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,  „  *''  .  li  uniedlv,  and  without  oettino-  correct  information  ; 
1  cannot  think  anytiiin,i>  else. 

Api.  lit.  iiKM.  4^o  jj.^^  your  business  shrunk  yery  much? — 
Not  the  volume  of  business  exactly  ;  but  we 
expect  it  will  this  year,  because  there  will  be 
lar«>e  imports  of  flour  from  Australia.  Th^it 
particular  process  they  fear  in  England,  and  which 
is  one  reason  of  the  alterations  proposed  there — 
— dumping  will  most  assuredly  obtain  here. 

464.  Col.  JJ((f/li/.]^yhs.x  do  you  call  dumping  ? — 
That  the  foreign  miller  can  send  his  flour  here  to 
sell  merely  for  the  return  on  his  wheat,  and  so  long 
as  it  just  pays  him.  to  try  and  make  his  profit  on 
milling  offals  and  so  on.  He  may  send  flour  at 
very  low  freights  here,  and  if  he  only  gets  his  money 
back  on  it  it  helps  to  keep  his  mill  going. 

465.  Chauma/i.]  And  the  offals  pay  ? — Yes  ;  a 
good  deal  of  what  I  speak  about  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
this  year.  That  is  bound  to  affect  the  milling 
industry,  and  I  very  much  fear  it  will  pretty  well 
crush  out  the  smaller  mills,  and  no  one  w^ants  to  see 
that  done.  We  want  competition,  we  do  not  want 
a  few  big  places  only,  but  we  want  a  live  industry, 
open  and  free  right  through. 

466.  Col.  Bca/li/.]  And  that  everybody  concerned 
should  make  a  living  ? — Yes. 

467.  Chaln)iafi.]  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
some  millers  have  introduced  machinery  here 
which  they  are  hardly  able  to  utilise  now  ? — That 
may  be  so.  I  know  of  one  large  place  liquidating 
now  in  which  that  is  possibly  the  case.  The  large 
mills  may  keep  on.  Take  our  own  case  ;  we  have 
been  calculating  upon  the  possibility  of  this  for 
some  years  past,  and  have  other  sources  of  revenue 
to  keep  us  going,  but  our  proflts  must  certainly 
suffer. 

468.  The  eft"ect  of  the  tariff'  has  been  very 
detrimental,  and  to  a  large  extent,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  ? — It  has.  and  Avill  be.  Our  Arm 
alone  pays  a  large  sum  in  wages. 
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469.  The  effect  has  been  to  create  a  lame  number  r  ^^-  u 
of  unemployed  ^ — It  will,  our  firm  pays  m  wages,        — 
not  including  salaries,  in  wages  of  weekly  men — I  ^p^-  ^'^'  ^^^'*- 
mean,  between  £40,000  and  £50,000  per  annum. 

470.  Has  the  amount  been  reduced  ? — We  still 
keep  the  same  staff,  because  it  is  only  this  year  that 
we  have  commenced  to  feel  the  pinch.  Australia 
had  suffered  from  drought,  but  has  now  had  a  good 
crop  ;  this  year  is  the  time. 

471.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ? — They  must 
either  increase  the  duty  on  flour  or  reduce  it  on 
wheat ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  duty  on  wheat 
is  reduced,  down  goes  the  price  of  Colonial  wheat 
in  proportion. 

472.  Has  there  not  been  some  talk  to  the 
effect  that  Delagoa  Bay  was  cutting  into 
your  trade  ?  —  Not  yet ;  it  will  affect 
us  eventually,  but  it  will  affect  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  more  than  this  Colony.  There  is  no  chance 
whatsoever  of  Colonial  produce,  either  in  the 
shape  of  wheat  or  flour  going  into  the  Transvaal 
with  the  agreement  or  arrangement  at  Delagoa 
Bay  as  it  is  ;  it  is  impossible.  No  Colonial  farmer 
can  grow  wheat  at  the  price  necessary  to  compete 
against  the  foreign  product  coming  into  Delagoa 
Bay  under  the  present  arrangements. 

473.  Col.  Bayly.']  What  duty  do  they  pay  at 
Delagoa  Bay  ? — Five  per  cent,  on  wheat ;  that  is 
rebated  again.  A  man  can  import  wheat  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  grind  it  into  flour  and  send  it  free 
of  all  duty  to  Johannesburg.  We  cannot ;  we 
have  to  pay  the  full  duty. 

474.  Mr.  Pyoft.]  That  is  practically  an  oversight 
in  the  Customs  Convention  ? — One  of  many  ;  I 
think  it  must  have  been  done  in  a  hurry,  without 
much  thought. 

475.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a  fair  pro- 
tection, so  as  to  enable  the  milling  industry  to  go 
ahead  and  prosper  ? — I  think  the  Committee  would 
like  an  answer  to  that  question  from  the  view  of 
the  small  mills  as  well.  In  the  case  of  a  milling 
concern  such  as  ours  or  some  at  Port  Elizabeth,  it 
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^'r.       woiild  conio  out  less  tlian  Avould  do  for  the  smaller 
.;  .M.Stephen.  ^^^^^^      j  ^j^.^^^  .^  ouglit  iiot  to  bc  less.  if  the  duty 

A].i.  1!'.  1904.  Qii  wheat  was  retained  of  1/-.  taking  the  small 
men  in  the  industry  into  aecount.  to  be  less 
tlian  3/-  on  flour.  That  Avould  give  a  very 
moderate  profit.  You  must  remember  that  a 
miller  out  here  is  not  eircumstanced  like  those  of 
other  countries.  He  has  to  import  coal  and  pay 
dearly  for  it,  and  he  has  to  pay  a  high  rate  for 
labour.     A  miller  is  handicaped  here. 

476.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  things  in 
the  way  of  reducing  the  duty  on  any  article  im- 
ported. To  reduce  the  duty  on  wheat  would  again 
press  unjustly  upon  the  farmer  ;  and  moreover  the 
Government  wants  revenue.  You  say  in  milling 
wheat  you  get  20  per  cent,  of  bran  :  that  you  pay 
Is.  per  iOO  lbs.  duty  for  it  and  that  you  can  import 
the  manufactured  bran  under  a  dutv  of  3d.  per 
100  lbs?— Yes. 

All.  That  is  correct  ? — S^d.  per  100  lbs.  actually. 

478.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  or  suggest 
to  be  proposed  to  cover  this  ? — I  think  the  matter 
as  it  affects  bran  should  be  remedied.  The  parties 
to  the  Customs  Convention  could  correct  it  by 
agreement ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that.  I 
think  bran  was  left  out  from  want  of  thought. 
They  rated  all  other  products  of  wheat  except  bran. 

479.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — I  would  suggest 
that  rejDresentatives  of  the  parties  to  the  Customs 
Convention  be  called  together  to  take  into  con- 
sideration not  only  this  but  other  things  by  which 
the  industries  of  the  Colony  have  been  affected  and 
have  them  redressed  and  put  on  fair  lines. 

480.  (7iah'i/i(ni.]  That  could  be  done  immediate- 
ly ?— Yes. 

481.  Our  idea  is  to  get  as  much  information  as 
wx  can  and  to  draw  up  a  rej)ort  to  present  to  the 
Government,  and  so  strengthen  their  hands  at  the 
next  Convention,  to  be  Yield  next  year.  That 
would  ])e  too  long  an  interval  ? — I  hardly  think 
matters  can  afford  to  w^ait ;  if  you  wait  until  then 
1  am  afraid  vou  would  crush  out  all  the  smaller 
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mills.  A  man  without  much  capital  cannot  att'ord  j  ^  ^^-  ^^^ 
the  retrenchment  in  business  for  such  a  i)eriod — it  '  '  — ^  ^^' 
is  too  long  a  time.  ^i^^- 1^-  ^'■"^*- 

482.  Mr.  Pf/ott.]  As  a  practical  man,  what  would 
you  suggest  the  duty  on  bran  should  be  ? — It 
should  be  the  same  as  on  wheat.  1/-  per  100  lbs.  ; 
even  if  so.  it  would  be  very  moderate.  In  Australia 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  some  other 
places,  I  think  the  duty  is  higher. 

483.  Have  the  railway  rates  anything  to  do 
with  the  sending  of  wheat  to  the  Transvaal,  say. 
wheat  grown  in  the  Western  Province  V — Yes  ; 
we  are  handicapped  two  ways  ;  not  only  is  tli^re 
freedom  from  duty  at  Delagoa  Bay,  but  also  pre- 
ferential railway  rates  in  their  favour.  There  is 
a  very  peculiar  thing :  on  all  the  railways  there 
is  a  preferential  rate  in  favour  of  all  Colonial 
manufactures,  whether  from  imported  material 
or  not,  with  the  exception,  strange  to  say,  on  any 
product  from  milling.  That  is  a  curious  thing. 
I  dare  say  that  there  is  more  capital  invested  in 
the  milling  industry  than  probably  any  other  in- 
dustry in  South  Africa. 

484.  Speaking  of  the  capital  in  the  milling 
industry  in  Cape  Colony,  what  would  you 
reckon  it  to  be  ? — You  mean  everything — not  only 
machinery  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

485.  Everything  to  carry  on  the  industry  ? — I 
have  estimated  it  at  times  ;  I  do  not  think  less 
than  £3,000,000.  I  know  that  for  our  own  firm, 
with  money  for  wheat  and  so  on.  th^  actual 
amount  at  one  time  last  year  was  £900,000  in  our 
own  Company.  Therefore  I  think  £3,000,000  a 
moderate  estimate  taking  all  in. 

486.  Unless  a  remedy  is  found,  the  money  prac- 
tically, will  have  to  be  invested  in  something  else, 
or  sacrificed  to  a  certain  extent  ? — That  must  be 
the  ultimate  outcome. 

487.  Chainnan.}  You  cannot  re-invest  the 
money  ;  it  is  sunk  in  machinery  and  bricks  ? — A 
good  deal  of  it ;  there  would  be  a  very  heavy  loss. 
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J  M  stehen  ^^^'  ^^  would  bc  u  iiatioiial  loss  ? — It  would  be  a 
-    "^  '  serious  tiling  to  the  country  :   and  the  closing  of 

A}.i.  ut.  I'.toi.  i^j^,  industry  must  affect  the  farmer.  The  farmers 
de})end  on  the  millers  to  yrind  their  wheat,  and  I 
am  hoping  for  much  development  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  ilrmly  believe  South  Afi'ica  could  grow 
magnificent  wheat  for  its  own  consumption,  pro- 
vided it  is  protected. 

489.  It  is  no  good  to  protect  the  farmer  unless 
you  protect  the  miller  as  well  ? — That  is  so. 

490.  What  amount  would  be  lost  if  the  mills 
were  compelled  to  close  down — in  earning  power  I 
mean  ? — In  wages  something  like  £200,000  per 
year. 

491.  As  well  as  other  industries  which  it  would 
directly  affect  ? — I  need  not  point  out  what  that 
means  in  loss  of  purchasing  power  throughout  the 
Colony. 

492.  Jlr.  G?r(a/^\]  Does  your  Company  use 
Colonial  wheat  or  imported  wheat  principally  ? — I 
wish  we  could  get  Colonial  wheat.  We  would 
much  rather  have  Colonial  wheat  for  many 
reasons. 

493.  How  is  it  then  that  you  use  imported 
principally — cannot  you  get  enough  Colonial  ? — 
We  cannot  get  nearly  enough. 

494.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  annually  ? — I  can  get 
you  the  information  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  let  you  have  it,  taken  from  last  year's 
actual  ii^i^ports. 

495.  Your  own  Company  I  mean  ? — Between 
70.000  and  80,000  tons  I  should  say.  The  mills  our 
Company  owns  at  Cape  Town.  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Artois  can  grind  between  them  360  tons  of  wheat 
per  day. 

496.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of 
what  quality  of  Colonial  wheat  you  get  also  ? — 
Yes. 

497.  With  regard  to  quality,  how  does  Colonial 
wheat  compare  with  imported  ? — Taking  it  all 
round    Colonial    is    decidedly    better ;     although 
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there  is  one  thing  I  am  a  little  bit  disappointed  in.  j  ^^  |J^-  ^^^ 
It  is  a  point  in  connection  with  onr  wheat  Avorth  '   '  — ^  ^°' 
looking  into.     Our  Colonial  wheat  does  not  com-  *^p^-  ^^'  ^^^*- 
pare  with  the  Colonial  wheat  of.  say  ten  years  ago. 
Our  farmers  will  have  to  be  with  wheat,  like  oats, 
more  careful  in  the  matter  of  seed.    It  is  decidedly 
deteriorating.     Ten  years  ago  Cape  wheat  was  un- 
questionably  the    finest    in    the    world ;    it    had 
strength  and  colour  combined  and  very  few  wheats 
have  that.     When  we  import  wheat,  for  instance, 
we  have  to  import  wheat  specially  for  strength  and 
wheat    specially    for    colour,    and     blend    them. 
With  Cape  wheat  you  can  use  it  by  itself,  and  get 
grand  flour. 

498.  Chainnmi.]  Have  you  seen  this  year's 
crop  V — It  is  better  than  last  year's  ;  unfortunately 
our  farmers  have  gone  in  so  much  for  oat  hay  that 
there  is  not  very  much  of  it ;  but  there  will  be 
more  wheat  in  the  coming  year. 

499.  3Ir.  Graaf.]  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Colo- 
nial wheat  is  not  so  good  now  as  it  was  about  ten 
years  ago,  still  it  is  better  than  imported  wheat  ? — 
It  is  better  in  this  way  ;  it  is  better  than  any 
individual  wheat. 

500.  You  attribute  the  deterioration  to  the 
farmers  not  being  careful  with  regard  to  the  seed  ? 
— Partly  that ;  but  another  thing  is  the  matter  of 
chemical  manures.  Our  farmers  use  chemical 
manures  to  a  very  large  extent — much  larger  than 
people  outside  have  any  idea  of.  It  shows  that  ' 
they  are  taking  a  real  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
to  improve  the  output,  but  I  am  afraid  they  do 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  matter  of 
quality.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  an  unmixed 
advantage  using  chemical  manures  in  the  way 
they  have  been  used.  The  output  too  would 
have  been  better  if  the  conditions  were  more 
favourable  to  the  farmers.  In  that  respect  I  think 
the  Government  might  help  them  a  little  more. 

501.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  approximately, 
what  quantiy  of  Colonial  wheat  you  can  get  for 
your  business  annually  ? — Sometimes  as  much  as 
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T  M  Stephen  ^^'^^^^^  ^^'  ^^-^^^  hiv^s,  ])iit  iiot  lately.  Our  pur- 
>jp  en.  ^j^.^^gg  2^^j^^  year  were  fewer  than  for  some  time. 

Api.  1!'.  I'tiii.  r)()2  ii(nv  does  the  price  compare  :  does  it  pay 
better  to  buy  ( Vlonial  wheat  V — There  is  no  advan- 
tage from  a  milling  point  of  view.  When  we  buy 
Colonial  wlieat  we  take  into  account  first  the  duty 
and  secondly  the  advantage  by  dilt'erential  railway 
rates,  and  pay  the  farmer  accordingly.  Ho  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  duty  on  the  imported  article,  and  that 
of  ditt'erential  railway  rates  as  well.  He  gets  them 
both  really  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
petition for  his  produce  ;  we  have  agents  all  over 
and  have  to  pay  them  6d.  a  bag  to  get  it.  We  like 
to  get  Colonial  wlieat  when  we  can. 

503.  Speaking  about  the  Customs  Convention, 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should 
take  steps  immediately  to  have  that  matter 
remedied  ? — Yes. 

504.  Otherwise  the  results  will  be  very  dis- 
astrous ? — Yes. 

505.  To  your  industry  as  a  whole  ? — Yes. 

506.  Col.  Bayly.]  And  especially  to  the  mills  ? — 
Yes  ;  more  so  with  the  small  mills.  The  small 
miller  has  not  so  much  capital,  has  not  the  means 
to  buy  in  the  best  market  as  the  large  firms  of 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town  can  do.  Large 
firms  can  get  wheat  here  at  a  price  the  small  man 
cannot  get  it  for.  by  reductions  in  freight  on  large 
shipments  and  so  on.  The  small  man  has  to  be 
considered. 

507.  He  cannot  take  the  opportunity  to  buy  when 
the  market  is  cheap  like  the  big  firms  ? — No,  he 
cannot ;  capital  comes  in  there  again. 

508.  Mr.  Gniaff.']  You  estimate  about  £3,000,000 
is  invested  in  the  milling  industry  in  this  country 
— are  these  Colonial  investors  principally  ? — Oh, 
yes.  Take  our  Company  ;  we  have  very  few 
shareholders  in  England  :  I  do  not  think  2  per  cent, 
of  our  holding  is  in  England  :  it  is  nearly'  all  in 
the  Colony,  and  mostly  small  holders. 

509.  Col.  Bayly.']  It  is  nearly  the  same  .through- 
out the  countrv  ? — Yes. 


I 
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510.  Chainnan.^    Did    you    make    your  griev-  y  ^  ^- , 
ances  and  the  remedy  known  to  the  Government  ?  '   \^p  ^°" 
Yes.  ^p^- 1^'  i^<^*' 

511.  What  was  the  reply  ? — We,  that  is,  a  depu- 
tation of  millers,  saw  the  Premier  when  the  Customs 
Convention  was  published.  He  was  very  sympa- 
thetic, but  told  us  that  he  could  not  possibly  do 
anything  at  that  time,  as  the  Convention  had  to 
go  through.  It  had  to  be  passed  as  it  was  or 
thrown  out  altogether.  He  said  if  he  could  see 
his  way  clear  to  help  us  in  anything  he  would  do 
so. 

512.  Mr.  Graaff.^  The  farmers  also  suffer  serious- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  Customs  Convention  ? — 
Yes  ;  their  wheat  comes  down. 

513.  In  consideration  of  that,  can  you  buy 
cheaper  than  imported  ? — No  ;  Colonial  still  can 
command  a  higher  price. 

514.  Col.  Bayly.']  The  price  goes  up  and  down 
with  the  duty  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  market.  Even 
Cape  wheat  is  regulated  in  London  practically. 
In  the  figures  I  gave,  all  the  countries  show  a 
difference  in  favour  of  floui",  and  yet,  bear  in  mind, 
coal  is  cheap  in  all  those  countries  and  wages  low. 

515.  Mr.  Graaff.]  Do  you  use  Colonial  labour  ? — 
A  good  deal,  except  in  the  higher  branches  of  mil- 
ling. We  have  to  get  skilled  men  for  that ;  a 
miller  has  to  be  a  clever  fellow  nowadays.  Milling 
has  become  a  science  and  we  have  to  pay  pretty 
smartly  for  a  good  miller. 

516.  Where  are  they  from  principally? — From 
England. 

517 .  The  majority  of  your  employees  are  Colonial, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

518.  European  or  coloured  ? — Principally  coloured. 

519.  You  have  Europeans  as  well  ? — Yes. 

520.  Do  you  find  that  they  work  together  ? — You 
cannot  well  put  them  on  the  same  class  of  work 
together,  though  we  have  not  actually  tried  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  answer — it  never  does. 

521.  Mr.  Pyott.]  It  is  possible  to  train  Colonial 
men  to  become  practical  millers  ? — Yes  ;  we  have 
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T  Ai  st'^',1      ^^^'^  ^^'  tliree  old  hands  remai-kabh'  oood  ones.     At 

*i''''"  Q^^^.  (Jqi-cs  Road  mill,  with  the  exception  of  one.  all 

Api.  \'.\  I'MH.  ^j^^,   hands  are  Colonial ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
Colonials  should  not  be  trained. 

522.  il/r.  Graaff.]  Do  you  not  import  flour  at  all  V — 
Very  little  ;  just  a  little  for  shij)  i)urposes — it  is 
easier  to  supply  ships  in  bond.  We  cannot  make 
flour  as  cheaply  as  we  can  import  it  for  ship  ]3ur- 
poses.  In  all  countries  the  principle  generally 
accepted — even  in  England — is  to  get  raw 
material  in  with  as  little  duty  as  possible,  or 
even  free.  That  is  the  policy  or  part  of  the  policy 
of  this  country  with  the  exception  of  the  milling 
industry  ;  and  it  is  the  only  exception,  with  regard 
to  railway  rates  too,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

523.  Gol.  Bayly. '\  They  import  a  large  amount  of 
wheat  at  East  London  for  Kingwilliamstown  mills  ? 
—Yes. 

524.  Then  they  get  hard  wheat  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  is 
very  good.  I  have  still  great  hopes  of  this  country 
being  indeiDendent  in  the  matter  of  grain,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  self-support- 
ing in  that  direction. 

525.  Mr.  Pyotf]  What  do  you  consider  is  the 
capacity  of  the  mills  of  Cape  Colony  ? — I  have  not 
gone  into  that. 

526.  About  8,000  sacks  per  day  ? — More  than  that; 
you  have  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  the  small 
mills ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  little 
mills. 

527.  Chair  man. ~\  There  are  small  mills  on  many 
farms,  too  ? — Yes  ;  when  the  census  returns  are 
available  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  number  of 
mills. 

528.  Mr.  Pyotf]  Say  w^e  have  an  output  of  8,000 
sacks  per  day  ;  ten  years  ago  it  was  not  4,000  sacks 
per  day.  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  the 
internal  competition  will  keep  do^vn  the  price  ? — 
I  would  go  a  little  beyond  that ;  there  is  more 
milling  power  in  the  country  than  the  trade 
warrants.     I  do  not  think  they  would  all  be  able 
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to  keep  their  mills  going  at  full  capacity  and  sell       ^^r 
their  stuff  here.     Competition  will  be  such  as  will  ^  ''^^  ^^' 
certainly  keep  prices  clown  ;  if  all  the  mills  in  the  "^p^  ^^'  ^^'^*- 
country  worked  full  time  they  could  not  find  an 
outlet  for  all  their  stuff'  in  the  country. 

529.  Even  before  the  Customs  Convention,  such 
was  the  quantity  of  milling  power  that  prices  were 
absolutely  reduced  before  the  Convention  came  into 
force  ? — Yes ;  they  were  very  low.  Even  with  the 
old  duties  we  sold  stuff  sometimes  at  a  loss. 

530.  Millers  were  simply  building  on  the  old 
protection,  and  when  it  was  not  continued  they 
were  swept  away  ? — Yes. 


Friday,  April  22nd,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Peteesen  (Chairman). 

Sir  H.  Stockenstrom. 
Mr.  Pyott. 


Colonel  Bayly 
Mr.  Graaff. 
Mr.  Roofers. 


Mr.  Harrt/  Evans  (Messrs.  P.  J.  Petersen  &  Co.), 

examined. 

531.  Chairman.']    You   are  a  partner  in  Messrs.  ^^^- ^1^^^^- 
Petersen  &  Co.  ? — Yes.  Api.  22, 1904. 

532.  Manufacturing  chemists  ? — Yes. 

533.  Have  you  prepared  a  report  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  ? — I  have  some  notes,  but  I  have 
not  drafted  a  written  report. 

534.  How  many  people  does  your  firm  employ  ? 
— One  hundred  and  six  in  the  Colony  ;  we  employ 
others  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  in  the 
Transvaal. 

535.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  wages  you 
pay  annually  ? — About  £9,500. 

536.  For  the  106  hands  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  H.  Evaas.      537   Does     that     includc      salaries  ? — Yes  ;      it 

Api.  22.  loiH,  averages,  as  you  will  see,  about  £100  per  head,  but 

that  is  taking  white  people  and  coloured. 

538.  What  do  you  manufacture  principally  ? — 
Everything  we  possibly  could  in  the  past  ;  but 
during  the  last  few  years  competition  from  the 
Home  firms  has  been  so  keen  with  regard  to 
things  manufactured  from  spirits  of  wine  that 
there  are  now  about  800  articles  we  cannot  touch 
in  the  way  of  Colonial  manufacture — all  of  which 
we  used  to  make  beforehand.  I  have  a  list  here 
from  a  Home  firm,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hewlett  &  Sons, 
quoting  various  standard  tinctures. 

539.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  one  or  two 
items  ? — This  list  is  a  comparative  one.  I  may 
explain  to  the  Committee  that  at  Home  these 
manufacturers  manufacture  not  under  bond,  but 
under  a  drawback  as  it  is  called. 

540.  That  amounts  to  a  rebate? — Yes;  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  manufacture  in  bond,  a  firm  does 
this  :  say,  probably  they  get  in  500  gallons  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  pay  the  full  duty,  then  they  manu- 
facture this  500  gallons  of  spirit  into  so  much  of 
tincture,  liniments,  or  anything  else,  and  when 
they  send  those  ^oods  to  South  Africa,  or  anywhere 
export,  they  go  thu  Customs  officials  and  say,  "  We 
are  sending  this  out  of  the  country,  it  is  not  for 
Home  consumption,  and  we  therefore  want  a  draw- 
back of  11/-  per  proof  gallon,  which  the  British 
Government  pays."  The  consequence  is  that  they 
can  produce  these  things  at  hall:  the  price,  or  less,. 
at  which  we  can,  using  Colonial  spirit.  As  an 
example  of  the  difference  in  price,  take  tincture  of 
aconite.  The  cash  price  in  England  is  3/6  per  lb., 
ordinary  purchase  price,  but  it  comes  to  South 
Africa  at  8d.  The  spirit  which  Home  manu- 
facturers use  in  these  things  is  not  wine  spirit  but 
potato  and  grain  spirit  obtained  by  distillation. 

541.  What  do  the  Excise  people  say  ? — That  it  is 
allowed  ;  it  is  not  against  the  law  ;  but  I  still 
maintain  that  wine  spirit  is  spirit  of  wine,  as  it  is 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.     At  one  time  we  used  to 
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:always  manufacture  the  whole  of  this  list  of^'^-H^^*^ 
800  articles,  as  listed  here,  but  now  that  Api.  22, 1904. 
these  people  are  able  to  supply  cheaper  than  we 
oan  make  with  Colonial  spirit  we  have  had  to 
import  ourselves.  We  have  thrown  over  all  the 
manufacturing  we  used  to  do  because  spirituous 
preparations  actually  come  from  Home  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  by  using  Colonial  spirit.  The 
Customs  Convention  provides  under  the  head  of 
spirits  as  follows  (a)  perfumed  spirits,  £1  'per 
imperial  gallon  ;  (b)  liqueurs  and  cordials  exceed- 
ing three  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  15/-  ;  (<:•)  other 
sorts,  exceeding  three  per  cent,  but  not  exceeding 
the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and 
so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  strength,  15/-  ; 
and  in  addition  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  maintain 
that  tincture  is  another  kind  of  spirit,  and  even 
not  only  in  regard  to  tincture,  but  any  spirituous 
preparation,  being  another  kind  of  spirit.  Alcohol, 
under  the  same  Customs  tariff  is  15/-  per  imperial 
proof  gallon,  and  in  addition,  £10  per  £100  not 
exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydro- 
meter, and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
strength.  Really  it  is  not  allowed  here,  but  up  till 
now  the  Customs  have  been  allowing  all  spirituous 
preparations  to  come  through  at  10  per  cent,  ad 
valor  e^n. 

542.  You  maintain  they  should  come  under  the 
spirit  duty  ? — Yes,  by  Sll  means. 

543.  Entirely  under  the  spirit  duty  ? — Yes,  they 
should  all  come  under  the  spirit  duty,  to  protect 
the  Colonial  wine  farmer. 

544.  A  man  at  present  can  import  these  spirit 
tinctures,  put  them  through  a  still,  and  sell  them  at  a 
huge  profit  ? — Yes  ;  certainly.  A  ginger  brandy 
dealer  can  import  tincture  of  ginger,  add  sugar 
and  water  here,  and  it  sells  as  Colonial  ginger 
brandy,  though  it  is  all  imported. 

545.  Without  duty  ? — Without  duty  at  all  except 
the  10  per  cent,  ad  valoretn.  If  imported  as  ginger 
brand 3^  he  would  have  to  pay  15  per  cent,  per 
gallon   on  it ;    but  b}"  adding  a  little  sugar  and 
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M:  Hj-:van-.  -vvatei*  to  wluit  1 K'  docs  impoi't  he  does  not  pay  that 

.v^.i.  2 J.  I'.MM.  duty. 

;'34G.  Do  you  employ  a  hir<^e  number  of  girls  hi 
the  making  of  Dutch  medicines? — Yes. 

~A7.  Do  other  firms  also  ? — Well,  we  used  to 
employ  more  than  we  do  now.  We  use  a  good 
deal  of  Colonial  spirit  in  the  making  of  Dutch 
medicines.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  we  used  to 
employ  more  girls  than  we  do  now  in  making  up 
Dutch  medicines.  Altogether  our  general  business 
has  increased  to  from  five  to  ten  times  w^hat  it 
used  to  be ;  yet,  although  that  is  so,  the  Dutch 
medicine  trade  has  gone  down,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  people  have  been  out  here,  got  to  know 
the  recipe  for  the  usual  Dutch  medicines,  then 
gone  Home,  and — because  the  Customs  allow  the 
spirit  to  come  through — flooded  the  country  with 
medicines  made  at  Home. 

548.  Entailing  a  direct  loss  to  employes  here  V — 
Certainly  ;  in  fact  two  firms  who  manufactured 
largely  have  closed  down  here  altogether  and 
started  factories  on  the  other  side  on  account  of 
the  Customs  allowing  the  spirit  to  come  through. 
Some  of  the  imported  Dutch  medicines  are  miser- 
ably got  up. 

549.  I  want  to  know  whether  if  we  reimpose  the 
spirit  duty  it  will  enable  firms  to  compete  and 
employ  people  here  to  make  them  up  ? — No  doubt 
a])out  that. 

550.  And  enable  them  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  hands  ? — Yes  ;  the  same  as  with  us.  If  the  duty 
is  imposed  wo  at  once  start  to  manufacture  again 
all  the  things  which  have  been  dropx^ed. 

551.  Are  any  other  articles  affected  besides  these  ? 
— Dutch  medicines  are  affected  and  the  whole 
of  the  things  in  the  list ;  tinctures,  infusions,  decoc- 
tions and  everything  else  which  contain  spirit  to 
keep  them.  With  reference  to  what  I  said  about 
the  taking  Home  of  receipts  and  the  manufacture 
of  Dutch  medicines  there,  I  would  add  that  on 
some  of  those  articles  the  label  is  an  exact  copy  of 
ours.  The  label  put  on  by  the  Home  manufacturer 
is  exactlv  similar. 
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552.  You  maintain  that  this  infringement  of  the  i^ii-  H^van^. 
Customs  has  an  effect  upon  the  farmer  ? — Yes  ;  our  Api.  22,  i%4. 
spirit  purchases  were  much  larger  prior  to  the  im- 
portation of  spirit.  As  an  example  of  the  amount  of 

spirit  that  comes  in,  I  have  here  a  photograph  of 
one  consignment  of  over  400  Winchester  quarts,  or 
200  gallons.     [Photograph  put  in.] 

553.  Do  you  import  in  bulk  ? — In  half -gallon 
bottles. 

554.  Not  in  casks  ? — No. 

555.  Nor  in  bulk  ? — No  ;  that  is  only  one  firm. 

556.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  quantity  of 
tincture  imported  ? — They  do  not  know  at  the 
Customs. 

557.  Why  not  ? — It  all  comes  in  under  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  is  not  divided. 
The  difference  between  the  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty  and  the  spirit  duty  on  that  one  single  order 
is  a  big  sum.  No  one  would  get  more  than  a  three 
months  supply  of  spirit  because  it  evaporates,  and 
taking  a  year's  supply  at  the  rate  of  340  gallons  per 
quarter,  in  the  case  of  that  one  house,  the  difference 
between  the  two  duties  is  over  £1,000.  Another 
little  anomaly  I  would  point  out  in  regard  to  the 
trade  is  this.  A  legitimate  part  of  a  chemist's 
trade  is  to  make  up  ordinary  fruit  syrups  and 
cordials,  which  are  bottled  in  quart  bottles 
and  sold  at  so  much  per  dozen  to 
grocers  and  others.  Under  the  Customs  Tariff  you 
will  find  that  on  sugar  the  duty  is  5/-  per  100  lbs.  ; 
and  taking  the  price  of  sugar  at  Home  at  11/6 
that  gives  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  duty.  If  you 
import  a  case  of  syrup,  you  only  pay  ten  per  cent. 
In  ten  gallons  of  syrup  you  have  say  100  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  you  buy  it  at  1/-  per  gallon  in  England. 
Ten  gallons  would  mean  1/-  duty,  but  if  you 
imported  the  sugar  dry  you  would  have  to  pay  5s. 
They  get  it  cheaper,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
our  trade  is  coming  down.  We  used  to  employ 
quite  a  number  of  hands  in  bottling  syrups,  but 
we  pay  5s.  on  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  while  the  people  at 
Home  get  syrup   equivalent  to  that  in   for  Is. — 
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^y;  "l^^"'*'  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  duty  we  have  to 
xpi.  -i-i.  M»o4.  pay.     That  is  hanclicappinfj  the  manufacture  here 
to  a  <i:roat  extent. 

558.  Mr.  Pyott.']  A\Tiat  class  of  syrup  ? — Ordinary 
fruit  syrup,  such  as  lemon. 

559.  They  only  pay  1/-,  while  you  pay  5s. — It 
comes  in  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per 
cent.  Syrup  costs  at  Home  about  1/-  per  gallon ; 
that  is  10/-  for  ten  gallons,  which  is  equivalent  to 
100  lbs.  of  sugar  at  the  ordinary  strength  of  syrup. 
Ten  per  cent,  on  10/-  is  1/-,  and  there  is  100  lbs. 
of  sugar  there. 

560.  Ten  gallons  of  syrup  contain  100  lbs.  of 
sugar  ? — Api^roximately  about  that,  all  syrups  are 
not  the  same  strength. 

561.  Chairman.']  The  remedy  you  suggest  is  to 
reimposc  the  spirit  duty  on  tinctures  imported  ? — 
It  only  wants  the  law  putting  into  force  ;  it  is  here. 
Nine  or  ten  years  ago  we  put  down  quite  a  large 
plant,  steam  boiler,  engine  and  grinding  mills,  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  trade  in  tinctures,  infu- 
sions and  decoctions,  but  instead  of  going  ahead 
we  have  had  to  discharge  hands  from  that  floor 
because  people  can  import  them  cheaper  on  ac(;ount 
of  the  laxity  in  connection  with  the  spirit  duty  ; 
and  the  plant  is  lying  idle  four  or  five  days  a 
week. 

562.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Customs  Duty 
was  increased  it  would  mean  an  increase  in  your 
business  ?■ — No  doubt  about  it  ;  it  would  increase 
trade  straight  away  by  our  manufacturing. 

56:).  Can  you  manufacture  them  out  here  ? — 
There  are  800  lines  in  the  list  I  have  referred  to 
which  we  would  start  manufacturing  at  once.  It 
Avould  mean.  I  should  estimate,  from  our  point  of 
view  alone,  spending  another  £1,500  per  annum  in 
spirit  with  the  wine  farmers.  It  might  be  more, 
that  is  reckoning  at  the  present  price  of  spirit,  only 
5/3  to  5/6,  whereas  in  the  old  days  the  price  was 
frequently  14/6.  That  just  shows  the  difference 
possible.  With  chemists  not  using  it,  it  is  no  good 
to  the  wine  farmers. 
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564.  M}\  Pyott.^  Do  1  understand  that  you  desire  ^J"- s^'^a^- 
to  see  put  on  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  Api.  22, 1904. 
imported  spirit,  and  on  products  of  spirit  which 

-are  brought  in  at  a  less  duty  ? — On  any  spirit  im- 
ported. What  we  say  is  that  the  duty  as  on  spirits 
should  be  enforced  on  things  manufactured  from 
spirits  on  the  other  side. 

565.  How  would  you  get  at  the  constituents  of 
a  mixture  ? — By  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

566.  That  gives  exactly  how  much  spirit  a  thing 
contains  ? — To  one  per  cent. 

567.  What  about  various  mixtures? — Find  out 
as  they  do  at  Home. 

568.  If  a  duty  was  imposed  to  cover  that  it 
would  benefit  the  manufacture  as  a  whole  ? — Yes  ; 
the  duty  is  provided  for  by  the  tariff,  but  there  has 
evidently  been  some  laxity — it  has  never  been 
enforced. 

569.  It  surely  can  be  imposed  ? — Yes. 

570.  Do  you  know  why  it  has  not  been  ? — I  saw 
Mr.  Wilshire  (Controller  of  Customs),  and  he  said 
it  has  been  practically  a  slip  all  along. 

571.  Is  any  spirit  imported  ? — No  :  the  duty  is 
prohibitive  ;  we  can  buy  local  spirit  at  5/3  to  5/6. 
If  you  import  spirits  you  have  to  pay  15/-  per 
proof  gallon,  and.  in  addition.  10  per  cent.  ;  about 
22/6  duty. 

572.  Your  contention  is  that  practically  we  are 
losing  revenue  by  this  tariff  ? — Yes. 

573.  That  is  in  the  first  place  ? — Yes. 

574.  And  in  the  second  place  we  are  debarring 
the  farmer  from  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in 
legitimate  spirit  ? — Yes. 

575.  And  practically  damning  your  industry  ? — 
Yes,  spoiling  it  and  the  wine  farming  interest. 

576.  Mr.  Graaff.']  When  was  the  duty  suspended? 
— I  cannot  say. 

577.  How  long  ago  ? — As  soon  as  or  since  the 
Customs  convention  came  into  operation.  The 
duty  has  never  been  put  in  force  ;  why,  no  one 
knows. 

578.  What  did  Mr.  W^ilshire  say  ?— He  said  that 
he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  these  things 
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Kr.H.  Kvan.-, -^vc'ic  l)tMn^  imi)ort(.'cI  ill  snifill  bottlos,  and  that  he 
Api.  jj  ii»04,iu'ver  knew  they  eaine  in  this  liulk  as  shown  in 
tlie  pliotoyraph. 

579.  Jlaveyoueoniphuned  ? — T  saw  Mr.  Wilshire, 
and  1  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  press  some  days  ago. 

580.  Any  oitieial  complaint  ? — No,  Mr.  Krige 
look  the  matter  up  in  the  Lower  House. 

jSI.  ('//((iru/ati.]  Even  if  they  were  imj^orted  in 
small  bottles,  the  same  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
tinetures? — Yes,  certainly. 

382.  The  Colony  Avould  benefit  by  it  ? — Yes,  on 
every  dozen  imported. 

583.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  ? — We 
got  a  partial  return  from  the  i^oard  of  Trade,  and 
estimating  the  duty  during  the  period  over  which 
the  returns  extended,  four  years.  I  should  say 
South  Africa  lost  £250,000  during  those  four  years 
in  duty. 

584.  Since  when  has  it  affected  you  really  ;  hoAV 
long  since  these  things  were  lirst  allowed  to  come 
in  ? — Since,  practically,  South  Africa  was  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  gold  up-country  at  Johannes- 
burg, and  diamonds  at  Kimberley  ;  about  1895. 
When  it  started  to  come  to  the  fore  these  whole- 
sale firms  at  Home  and  on  the  Continent  thought 
the  country  was  going  ahead  and  sent  travellers 
out.  From  the  travellers  the}^  found  out  that  the 
proper  duty  was  not  imposed  on  imported  tinctures 
or  any  other  imported  preparation  containing 
spirit,  and  used  it  as  a  lever  for  getting  all  orders. 
If  a  person  was  paying  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  for  tincture 
and  a  traveller  offered  to  deliver  it  C.I.F.  at  Cape 
Town  or  Port  Elizabeth  at  6Jd..  the  retailer  would 
think  at  once  "  Here  is  a  cheap  firm,"  and  give 
them  all  orders,  not  only  for  tinctures,  but  for 
general  stuff. 

585.  Since  1895  it  has  affected  you  ? — Yes. 

586.  Chainncni.j  How  many  hands  have  3'ou 
making  medicines  ? — About  80. 

587.  J//-.  Graajf.']  What  number  might  you 
employ  if  you  had  further  protection  ? — Ten  or 
twelve   years    ago   we    employed    30,    when    the 
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business  was  not  one-tenth  what  it  is  as  a  whole  ^^^■•^^'^'^'~- 
now.  I  cannot  say  what  we  shoukl  employ  had  Api.  22. 1904. 
that  line  increased  in  proportion. 

588.  Yon  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  consider- 
ably more  hands  ? — I  think  so. 

589.  Mr.  Pi/ott.]  Practically  ten  times  as  many  ? 
— Yes,  probably  ;  if  that  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
which  no  doubt  it  would  have  done.  It  is  the  only 
line  in  the  business  that  has  been  at  a  standstill. 

590.  Chairman.']  Other  firms  have  shut  down? — 
Two  big  firms  discharged  all  their  hands  w^ho  made 
these  things,  and  both  started  in  England,  and  there 
employ  English  labour  to  do  the  South  African 
Dutch,  and  other  spirituous  medicine  trade. 


Tuesday.  26th  Ajnnl.  1904. 
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M)-.  Percy  Mossop,  examined. 
591.  Chairt/ian.]    I    believe    you    represent    the 


Mr. 
ftlossop. 


Leather  Trade,  Mr.  Mossop — do  vou  tan  still,  your- 
self ?— Oh  yes,  it  is  our  chief  industry.  ^  "^p^*  '^'  ^^^*- 

592.  Has  your  trade  fallen  oft:  of  late  ? — Yery 
much. 

598.  Due  to  the  Convention,  or  before  that  ? — No, 
before  the  Convention.  Of  course,  it  has  not 
improved  ;  I  mean,  we  have  had  no  increase  of 
customers,  and,  if  you  care,  I  can  give  you  a  com- 
parison and  returns  before  and  after  the  war. 

594.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to  ?— In  1897. 
rinderpest  broke  out.  We  were  only  paying  .20/- 
for  hides  ;  in  1899  they  jumped  to  83/-,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  difference,  and  the  price  of  dry 
hides  up-country  from  6d.  to  8d.,  and  after  that, 
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Mr.       since    1S99.   tlio   whole  country  has  been  flooded 
i:  M..SSOP.   ^^,.^j^  foiviirn  material. 

A^i.  '2i\.  I'.iHi.  595  Principally  from  America  and  Australia. 
AVell.  our  prices  have  to  be  brouofht  down  to  meet 
the  importation  of  really  inferior  leathers  which 
tlivse  people  cannot  get  rid  of  in  their  own 
countries. 

596.  What  is  the  duty  ? — 10  per  cent,  on  foreign, 
and  7J  i^er  cent,  on  English. 

597.  You  and  Mr.  AVoodhead.  I  believe,  are  the 
two  principal  tanners  here  ? — Yes. 

598.  Do  you  use  all  the  skins  that  are  to  be  used 
in  this  Colony  ? — You  say  all  in  the  Colony  ;  if  we 
were  running  as  we  should  be  we  could  easily  do 
it. 

599.  There  is  a  large  export  from  this  Colony  of 
hides  to  Europe,  is  there  not  V — Yes,  there  is  a 
large  export  of  hides  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
we  do  not  need. 

600.  You  keep  the  best  hides  ? — Yes,  we  select 
the  best  hides. 

601.  You  can  get  sufficient  here  ? — Not  lately. 

602.  Why  not? — Because  the  farmers  have  not 
had  the  cattle.  Owing  to  rinderpest  and  the  war, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  for  our 
wants.     We  have  had  to  import  from  Argentine. 

603.  You  cannot  compete  with  those  countries  ? 
— We  cannot  now,  but  before  the  war  we  could. 

604.  What  is  the  duty  on  raw  hides  ? — There  is 
no  duty  on  raw  hides. 

605.  To  enable  you  to  compete  with  Australia 
and  America  you  would  want  a  higher  duty  ?  -  Yes. 

606.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  duty  ? — I 
should  say  25  per  cent.  Australia  and  Canada  are 
protected  all  round.  The  following  report  from 
71/^  Boot  and  Sho('  Journal,  of  November  21st, 
1902,  shows  their  new  tariff,  viz  : — 

Boots  axd  Shoes. 

(A)  Men  s  sizes  above  5,  per  doz.  pairs, — 20s. 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(B)  Youths  sizes  above  1.  per  doz.  pairs, — 15s. 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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(c)  Boys'  7-1,  per  cloz.  pairs, — 10s.  and  30  per       Mr. 

^     ^  "^A.  1  1  ^  ^  p.  Mossop. 

cent,  ad  valorem.  _  ^ 

(d)  Women's  sizes  above  2,  per  cloz.  pairs, —  ^.pi.  26,  i904. 
15s.  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valo/'em. 

(e)  Girls'  sizes  above  10,  per  doz.  pairs, — 12s. 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(f)  Girls'  sizes  7-10,  per  doz.  pairs, — 9s.  and  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(g)  Slippers,  leather,  per  doz.  pairs, — 5s.  and 
30  per  cent,  ad  valor e^n. 

Leather  manufactures,  n.e.i.^  leather  cut  into 
shapes,  harness,  razor  strops,  footballs  and 
parts  thereof,  and  whips,  including  keepers, 
thongs  and  lashes, — 20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Leather,  n.e.i..^  including  green  hide  for  belting 
purposes, — 15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

607.  You  manufacture  all  leathers  ? — Yes,  with 
the  exception  of  moroccos,  cushion-hides,  etc. 

608.  Do  you  produce  kid  ? — No. 

609.  Why  not  ? — Because  we  have  not  the  labour 
here  to  produce  it.  We  have  to  import  skilled 
labour,  and  then  teach  our  men  here. 

610.  What  do  you  employ  principally — Euro- 
peans ? — For  all  the  skilled  labour,  certainly. 

611.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — 53  or 
55  at  present. 

612.  What  is  the  most  you  have  employed? — 
120.     Nearly  three  times  as  many  as  now. 

613.  Mr.  Graa,ff?\  Could  you  get  sufficient  hides 
in  this  country  for  your  purpose  ? — 1  think,  sir^ 
that  if  w^e  had  protection  for  the  time  being — say 
three,  four,  or  live  years. — I  look  upon  this  country 
not  as  an  importing,  but  as  an  exporting  country. 
The  farmers  could  supply  us  with  everything  in 
1897,  but  we  look  for  a  better  future  if  we  can  get 
protection,  though  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  get 
hides. 

614.  How  does  the  South  African  hide  compare 
with  the  foreign  article? — There  is,  of  course,  a 
great  variety  in  hides.  We  have  had  a  great  ex- 
perience since  the  War.  Our  hides  are  much 
better  than  the  Australian.  The  butcher-hides  we 
get  here  are  very  good  indeed. 
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Mi.  (iir).  (icnornlly  spoakin<i,  are  the  butcher-hides  of 

r.  MosM.i..    ^j^.^  c'oiintrv    better  tlinii    the    imported  ones? — I 
Af.i. -.v..  i!Mii.  (^..,j^  import  bettei-  ones. 

()1().  Are  there   any  other  Colonial  leathers  you 
no  ill    for    beyond  hides? — Sheepskins;   but  then 
liides  are  worked  up  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
617.  (loatskins  ? — Yes. 
<il8.  Do  you  get  sufficient  ? — Yes. 
611).  Do  you  not  import  them  ? — Na 

620.  HoAv  do  they  compare  with  the  imported 
ones  ? — Yery  well  indeed. 

621.  Do  you  make  harness, and  boots  and  shoes? 
— Yes,  and  belting. 

622.  Are  they  all  made  of  Colonial  leather,  or  do 
you  import  a  good  deal  of  leather  ? — We  have 
made  it  entirely  of  Colonial  leather  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  imported  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

623.  What  protection  do  you  think  you  should 
have  on  the  imported  leather? — Well.  I  would 
suggest  25  or  30  per  cent,  for  say  five  years. 
If  the  Government  can  assist  us,  and  guarantee  us 
that  assistance  for  that  time,  the  country  will  have 
righted  itself  in  that  time.  1  told  you  just  now 
that  hides  went  up  from  20/-  to  33/-  ;  we  were 
selling  sole-leather  at  1/- then,  and  we  have  still 
to  sell  it  at  the  same  price,  although  hides  are 
dearer. 

624.  How  does  the  price  of  the  imported  compare 
with  the  Colonial  ? — The  first-class  quality  is  not 
clieaper,  but  the  market  is  for  a  second  quality. 

625.  How  does  the  price  of  the  best  quality  im- 
ported compare  with  the  best  Colonial  ? — ^^\^ith 
Australia  and  America  we  can  hold  our  own, 
but  not  Avith  England. 

626.  But  how  does  the  quality  compare  ? — The 
English  is  better. 

627.  Yet  you  want  a  higher  protection  ?  Is  not  that 
detrimental  to  your  trade  ? — We  do  not  Avant  it  on 
the  very  best  article.  I  mean,  take  the  English 
sole-leather — that  is  not  produced  in  this  country 
at  present.     England  exports  heavy  bends,  but  we 
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.^re  producing  heavy  l)encls  here.     It  is  not  that       ^'■; 
which  is  running  down  the  country,  but  the  cheap     '  \^^^^' 
hides  from  Australia  and  America.  ^p^  ^^'  ^^"* 

628.  Then  you  want  protection  on  the  second 
quality,  not  on  the  first  quality  ? — Well,  we  could 
have  it  on  both. 

629.  When  the  hide  is  tanned,  you  make  it  up  ? 
—Yes. 

630.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  your  business  to 
have  that  at  a  reduced  duty  ? — We  do  not  pay  any 
duty  for  any  thing  we  are  going  to  make  up,  except- 
ing in  a  few  instances.  We  are  tanning  ourselves, 
and  making  our  own  leather ;  not  importing  leather 
unless  we  are  driven  to  it. 

631.  Mr.  Rogers  J]  Do  you  import  raw  hides  or 
prepared  hides  ? — Well,  sir,  we  prepare  all  hides 
which  come  to  us.  We  never  send  them  out  again, 
but  we  have  only  imported  the  raw  hides  during 
the  war. 

632.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  value  per  lb. 
between  Colonial  and  imported  hides  ? — They  cost 
about  the  same.  We  can  import  hides  at  present 
costing  about  the  same,  i.e.,  about  33s.  for  first-class 
hides. 

633.  Are  Colonial  hides  much  damaged  when 
they  come  into  the  market  ? — Yes. 

634.  In  what  way  ? — They  are  very  much  cut 
through.  Unless  you  can  arrange  with  the  man 
who  takes  off  the  skin  from  the  animal's  back,  to 
improve  his  flaying,  you  cannot  get  a  good  article. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  we  can  get 
very  good  ones. 

635.  Is  it  a  general  defect  ? — Yes,  a  general 
-defect. 

636.  Mr.  Ppoff.]  Do  you  cure  pigskins  for  making 
saddles  ? — No. 

637.  Can  it  be  done  here  V — The  pigskins  here 
are  not  suitable. 

638.  Why  is  the  skin  not  suitable  ? — I  really  do 
not  know.  It  is  not  strong  enough  when  worked 
up.  We  have  had  one  or  tAvo  satisfactory,  but 
others  very  poor. 
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Mr  (yiY.),  AVhat  do  you  use  for  tanniii<>   purposes  ? — 

p.  Masscp    ^    union    tannage   ;  all   Colonial   barks— wattle, 
Api.  26. 1.IU4  j^lipliout.  \va.ii;on-boom — schumach  for   colouring, 
and  va Ionia. 

640.  And  where  do  you  get  your  barks  from  ? — 
The  majority  from  Claremont  Downs,  off  the 
wattle. 

641.  And  if  you  had  a  larger  protection  and  say 
10  per  cent,  j^ou  think  you  could  improve  your 
business  ? — Yes. 

642.  Chair/nan.]  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  bark  used  for  tanning  was  not  quite  good.  Is 
that  so  y — If  you  use  a  bark  in  a  certain  way,  it  is 
not  satisfactory  ;  but  if  you  use  a  union  of  tannages 
you  will  find  it  all  right, 

643.  Then  it  depends  upon  the  proportion  of 
tannic  acid  ? — Exactly.  Certain  barks  by  them- 
selves are  too  stringent. 

644.  Mr.  Pi/ott.]  Would  you  also  propose  to  put 
25  per  cent,  on  boots  and  shoes  ? — I  would  suggest 
on  all  boots  and  shoes  which  are  manufactured  in 
this  country.  You  see,  we  do  not  manufacture 
the  best  article  here. 

645.  You  w^ould  not  suggest  a  tariff*  duty  for 
boots  and  shoes  the  same  as  in  Australia,  w^ould 
you  ?  —  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not.  In 
the  past,  any  little  man  could  set  down  in  a  vil- 
lage and  make  veldtschoens,  but  the  imported 
article  can  now  be  sent  out  here  at  3/-.  We  can- 
not sell  ours  under  4/6.  Another  item  I  may 
mention,  viz.: — belting.  We  have  imported 
machinery  and  labour,  and  proved  that  we  can 
turn  out  as  good  an  article  as  America  or  England, 
and  many  of  the  firms  here  will  not  import  again 
after  their  stocks  are  run  out. 

646.  What  are  the  prices  of  your  belting :  can 
you  compete  at  present  with  the  imported  article  ? 
—Yes. 

647.  What  is  the  price  for  2  inch  belting  per 
foot  ? — One  Shilling. 

648.  And  3  inch  V— Is.  6d.  Mind  you,  I  am  talk- 
ing of  green-hide  belting.      I  was  going  to  tell  you 
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that  at  Salt  Eiver  Loco,  Works  they  have  had  one       Mr. 
of    ours    on   trial,   and  on   Electric   Yans  on  the  ^•^^'''i' 
Suburban  Eailway,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  ^pi-  2'J.  i904. 
the  Heads  of  these  Departments,  that  the  belts  are 
highly  satisfactory,  but  they  cannot  give  us  further 
orders  because  these  belts  are  sent  by  the  Agent- 
General  at  Home.     I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
manufacturer  here. 

649.  In  the  meantime  he  only  proposes  to  send 
out  his  stock '?  The  Government  is  prepared  to 
buy  so  long  as  yours  is  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  the 
imported  belting  ? — Yes. 

i¥r.  Henry  Woodhead,  examined. 

650.  Chairman.']  You   are   a   tanner   in   a   large       Mr. 
way,  Mr.  AVoodhead,  are  you  not  ?— Well,  I  ^up- ^^^'°!?*'"''*^ 
pose  in  a  large  way  for  Cape  Colony.  M-  26, 1904. 

651.  Are  you  the  largest  ? — Just  about  the  same 
scale  as  Messrs.  Mossop  and  Garland,  and  doing 
almost  the  same  business. 

65.2.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? — Between 
80  and  100. 

653.  Has  your  work  gone  back  in  the  production 
of  your  leather,  or  are  you  producing  the  same 
quantity  ? — No,  not  the  same  quantity.  We  are 
going  in  for  importing  more  extensively.  We 
always  have  imported,  and  are  trying  to  shut  down 
the  Colonial  manufacture  as  far  as  possible. 

654.  Why  ? — It  does  not  pay  us. 

655.  Wh>  not  ? — There  are  a  good  many  reasons. 

656.  Will  you  state  some  of  the  reasons'? — 
Scarcity  and  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the  first 
instance. 

657.  You  cannot  procure  the  desired  article  in 
the  Colony  ? — It  can  be  procured.  Take  hides  for 
instance.  Well,  if  I  buy  hides  in  the  Colony  from 
Produce  people  I  have  to  pay  quite  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than,  the  people  pay  at  the  other  side; 
they  will  not  sell  under  the  same  conditions.  For 
instance,  if  I  buy  from  Port  Elizabeth,  they  want 
to  sell  at  Port  Elizabeth  weights,  whereas  if  those 
same  hides  were  shipped  to  Europe  they  would  be 
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**r.  classiti(>(l  and  want in*^  the  loss  of  weight— 10  to  15 
H.\Voo,ih«ui.p^^^.  (H'lit.  in  transit,  find  then  they  would  not 
Api.  2.;.  i'"'i.  realize  more  per  lb.  than  liere. 

658.  Do  yon  mean  the  ^ort  Elizal^eth  man  would 
sooner  send  it  to  En<>land  than  here  ? — Oh.  yes.  to 
kee^)  uj)  the  priee  here. 

659.  Jkit  is  he  f^ettintif  his  price  ? — I  presume  so. 

660.  Do  you  import  largely  of  raw  material  ? — 
Not  largely.  Sometimes  we  have  imported  small 
quantities  of  raw  hides  and  tanning  materials. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  Western 
Province  they  have  not  been  pulling  bark  during 
the  last  four  or  hve  j'ears,  and  w^e  have  had  to  use 
a  large  quantity  of  extract  for  tanning. 

661.  Is  there  a  great  scarcity  of  labour? — No, 
but  the  prices  are  much  higher- — I  should  say  38 
per  cent. 

()62.  Do  you  manufacture  boots  and  shoes  from 
your  own  leather  and  imported  ? — Yes. 

668.  You  import  all  qualities  ? — All  qualities 
suitable  for  the  market. 

664.  Mr.  Graaff,']  Cannot  you  get  sufficient  hides 
in  this  country  for-  your  purposes  ? —  Yes,  as  I 
stated  before,  if  we  were  willing  to  pay  more  for 
them  than  they  would  realize  on  the  other  side. 
For  instance,  we  could  get  hides  from  Johannes- 
])urg.  but  they  cost  more  than  we  can  pay  for 
them  to  have  any  profit  on  the  tanning. 

665.  Can  you  import  tanned  leather  cheaper 
from  England  than  you  can  buy  it  or  manufacture 
it  here  ? — Oh.  certainly. 

666.  From  w^here  do  you  principally  import  ? — 
I  suppose  our  principal  imports  are  from  Australia, 
America,  and  England,  but  principally  from 
England  at  present. 

667.  And  how  does  the  quality  compare  with 
the  Colonial  hides  ? — Very  fairly. 

668.  What  is  the  best  ? — We  can  get  more  money 
here  for  the  Colonial,  but  I  think  it  is  j^rejudice  to 
a  large  extent  ?  —  If  the  up-country  customers 
would  take  the  imported  leather  we  would  pre- 
fer it. 
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669.  So   you   iind    Colonial   leather    the    better      ,^^ 
article  ? — Xo.  I  svill  not  say  that  toi*  a  moment : 

not  at  the  same  price.  ^i*'  2t;.  1904. 

670.  The  boots  and  shoes  which  are  made  here  ; 
.are  they  made  principally  from  Colonial  or  im- 
ported leather? — Principally  Colonial.  The  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  tanning,  to  utilize  the  classes  of  leather 
which  are  not  saleable.  In  buying  hides  we  have 
to  buy  all  sorts :  light,  medium,  and  heavy.  The 
heavy  only  are  saleable  as  sole  leather.  We  there- 
fore have  to  use  the  others  for  manufacturing 
boots. 

671.  Is  there  a  duty  on  the  imported  tanned 
leather  ? — The  ordinary  7^  per  cent. 

67?.  You  recommend  increasing  that  V — That  is 
a  big  question.  I  would  like  it  naturally,  but  a 
man  who  starts  making  boots  only  might  say : 
^'  You  are  going  to  put  a  heavy  duty  on  leather, 
and  place  me  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers 
of  leather. 

678.  Is  there  sufficient  protection  on  leather  ? — I 
think  the  only  thing  which  could  save  us  would 
be  protection  pure  and  simple.  I  am  not,  of 
course,  advocating  protection,  but  am  simply 
stating  as  a  matter  of  tact  that  unless  Colonial 
tanners  and  boot  manufacturers  are  protected 
there  is  no  chance  of  competing  against  the  im- 
ported article. 

674.  What  is  the  protection  on  boots  and  shoes  V 
— I  cannot  say. 

675.  But  you  suggest  to  have  a  tariff  on  them  ? — 
That  is  the  only  way  to  foster  the  manufacture. 
It  means  a  great  expense  in  laying  down  plant,  etc.. 
and  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  justify  one  doing 
so. 

676.  What  would  be  a  fair  protection  you  would 
recommend  ? — 15  or  20  per  cent. 

677.  That  would  enable  you  to  push  on  with 
your  industry  ? — Provided  it  was  not  i^ut  on  by 
one  Government  and  taken  off  bv  another. 

678.  You  get  sufficient  bark '  locally  ?— Not  at 
present.     I   daresay  in  future    we    will    get    our 
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iMr  regular  siipplv.  as  in  the  past.  Getting  wattle  bark 
H.WcHKih.a.1.  ^^.^^  Natal  costs  quite  as  much,  by  the  time  it  is 
Api.  2r,.  i!o».  landed  here,  as  we  can  get  it  from  Australia  for. 

679.  Is  your  imported  leather  much  cheaper  than 
the  Colonial  article  ? — No.  it  does  not  vary  very 
much. 

680.  Mr.  Rogers.']  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
cost  per  lb.  between  imported  and  Colonial  hides  ? 
— Do  you  mean  imported  from — where  ? 

681.  Anywhere — say  from  England,  Australia^ 
India  ? — Well,  take  South  American  hides  :  I  can 
buy  wet  salt  hides  at  5kl.  per  lb.  The  same  weight 
and  quality  in  Cape  hides  would  cost  5d.  or  5Jcl. 

682.  Have  you  any  complaints  about  Colonial 
raw  hides  ? — No,  they  are  very  good  as  a  rule. 

683.  You  have  never  found  them  damaged  in 
any  way  through  skinning, have  you? — Undoubted- 
ly I  have.  It  is  one  great  drawback.  For  instance, 
I  know  of  1,000  hides  I  can  buy  at  the  present 
moment  from  Bulawayo,  but  after  trying  a  few  I 
found  them  so  dreadfully  cut  that  I  would  not 
touch  them.  There  is  not  a  square  foot  which  is 
not  cut  all  to  pieces.  The  same  applies  to  Johan- 
nesburg hides.  There  is  no  care  or  trouble  taken 
in  the  flaying. 

684.  What  amount  of  duty  on  prepared  leather 
would  enable  you  to  increase  your  business? — Well, 
if  there  was  a  10  per  cent,  duty  in  addition  to  the 
present  percentage,  that  would  meet  the  case,  I 
think.  It  would  enable  the  tanners  to  carry  on 
operations  more  extensively  than  they  can  at 
present. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Smit,  examined. 

J  A*^smit        ^^^-   (^^^CLf^^nan.]  You    represent    the   Coopering 

U™'     trade,  I  believe? — Yes. 
Api.2(..  i<....4.      j.^g    What  kinds  of  casks  do   you   make  ?— All 
kinds. 

687.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  from  ? — From 
America,  and  also  from  Memel. 

688.  You  used  to  import  the  wood  formerly,  and 
cut  the  staves  vourself  ? — Yes. 
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689.  And    now    yon    import     the     ready-made       Mr. 
shooks  ? — No,   bnt    the    competition    is    so    keen  '^  -^-^o"*- 
through  it  that  coopers  make  a  A^ery  small  living,  -^pi  ^6>  i^o^. 

690.  Formerly,  there  were  many  coopers  here, 
were  there  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  the  only  master 
cooper  now.     It  does  not  pay. 

691.  Do  the  wine  merchants  import  all  their 
staves  in  shooks  ? — The}'  import  the  raw  material 
also,  and  put  their  own  casks  together.  The  result 
is  the  coopers  cannot  make  a  living.  I  can  give 
you  the  prices. 

692.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? — Twenty- 
six. 

698.  Did  you  employ  more  formerly  ? — No,  I 
never  employed  so  many  before.  My  father  used 
to  have  one  place,  and  I  had  another,  but  after  his 
death  the  two  businesses  were  amalgamated. 

694.  Then  you  are  the  only  cooper  who  imports 
the  raw  material  ? — ^No,  the  others  also. 

695.  Who  imports  the  shooks  ? — Messrs.  Sedg- 
wick. Messrs.  Collison.  and  nearly  all  the  wine 
merchants,  and  by  their  importing  the  complete 
article  the  coopers  are  deprived  of  over  six  months' 
work  in  the  year. 

696.  Then  you  could  employ  twice  the  number 
of  men  if  the  complete  ai*ticle  was  not  imported  V 
— Hardly  twice  the  number.  In  certain  times  of 
the  year  they  have  not  the  work  to  do. 

697.  Is  there  duty  on  the  ready-made  shooks  V — 
I  cannot  say. 

698.  Do  you  pay  duty  on  the  wood  you  import  ? 
— Only  on  teak. 

699.  Is  there  no  duty  on  ready-made^  staves  ? — 1 
really  cannot  say. 

700.  Mr.  Graaff.]  Are  there  any  of  these  casks 
imported  complete  :  are  they  all  made  up  here  ? — 
The  shooks  are  imported,  and  put  together  here. 
You  see.  a  cooper  can  earn  about  £3  a  week.  The 
price  for  making  a  64  gallon  cask  is  5s.  6d..  and  a 
man  has  to  work  hard  to  make  twelve  a  week. 
The  coopers  are  satisfied  with  their  earnings  if  only 
constant. 
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Mr.  7()|.   Wliai  })i-()ti'cti()n  would  yoii  want '/ — I  would 

"    *  "  °"     sii,i2:.i»(.'st  a  licavv  duty  on  the  sliook.s. 
Api.  J.;,  I'M. I       j{y^    What  do  you  call  a  heavy  duty  ? — 1  do  not 
know.     1   am  iiettm^i  V6s.  for  a    hoiishcad   at    the 
proscni  time,  and  the  shooks  come  to  17s.  or  18s. 

7(),'>.  Are  these  shooks  as  yood  as  the  (^olonial 
ones  y — 2s  o,  not  so  nood.  When  I  said  shooks  are 
not  as  iiood  as  casks  made  here  it  was  correct. 
My  reasons  are:  vShooks  ahroad  are  made  by 
machine,  and  when  a  cask  is  made  by  machine  it 
is  simply  forced  into  best  part  of  its  shape,  fjnd  by 
hand  the  cask  yets  justice  done  to  it.  A  London 
cooperat»('  master  once  said  a  cask-makin<4' machine 
must  have  sense  to  make  the  different  joints  on 
broad.  narroAv,  soft  and  hard  staves  to  make  a  cask 
as  it  should  be.  F^rivate  or  country  wine  dealers 
object  to  the  casks  made  from  the  shooks.  but  are 
very  often  palmed  on  and  sold  to  them  the  same 
price  as  hand  made  casks  or  exchanged  for  liquor. 

704.  xVre  they  made  of  the  same  material  ?— Yes. 

705.  .Vnd  if  you  had  fair  protection  you  could 
employ  more  men  ? — It  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
more  men,  as  the  coopers  in  ( Vipe  Town  are  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  here. 

706.  To  put  it  in  another  Avay,  would  you  not 
double  your  wages  sheet  ? — Yes,  if  there  Avas  pro- 
tection. From  what  I  can  gather,  I  think  there  are 
over  .2,000  hogsiieads — that  is  quite  two-thirds — 
imported  in  shooks,  and  put  together  here.  The 
big  vats  are  made  the  same  way. 

707.  M/-.  Ilogc/:s.\  Do  not  you  find  Colonial  wood 
suita])le  for  your  purpose  V — Xo,  we  require  oak, 
and  the  Colonial  oak  is  too  porous. 

708.  Is  there  no  wood  suitable  in  the  Colony  ? — 
We  have  tried  Colonial  wood,  but  without  success. 
We  only  use  oak  and  teak. 

709.  What  fault  do  you  find  with  the  Colonial 
oak  ? — It  has  too  many  knots  in  it.  besides  being 
too  porous. 
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Friday.  29th  April.  1904. 


PRESENT  : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Colonel  Bayly. 
Mr.  Graaff.' 


Mr.  Pvott. 


3Ir.  B.  RotJtku(/el,  further  examined. 

710.  Chaifnian.']  You  have  some  further  in  forma-  p  „  -^^ 
tion   to   give   this   Committee.   1   understand,   Mr.  '    ^    -uge. 
Eothkugel  ? — Yes.  since   I   was  last   examined,  I  ^i'^  -^  ^•*^*- 
learn  that  the  Customs  impose  a  duty  of  15s.  p^r 
gallon  on  polish,  whereas  formerly  it  used  to  come 

in  at  7J  per  cent,  ((d  valore^n.     They  say  there  is  a 
lot  of  spirits  in  it. 

711.  It  is  shellac  dissolved  in  spirits? — Yes,  I 
have  no  objection  to  have  the  polish  made  here. 
In  fact,  all  my  interest  is  that  the  farmers'  products 
should  be  used  here,  as  it  circulates  a  lot  of  monev 
to  the  benefit  of  every  one ;  but  my  principal  object 
is  to  show  you  that  we  are  taxed  heavily  against 
imported  furniture.  Take  for  instance,  Polish : 
this  costs  in  England  5s.  3d.  per  gallon,  and  the 
dut}"  has  hitherto  been  7J  per  cent.  Now  the 
Customs  inform  us  that  in  future  if  we  import 
Polish  we  will  have  to  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  15s. 
per  gallon  and  7J  per  cent,  ad  valorettt.  although 
the  same  polish  when  imported  as  part  of  the  im- 
ported furniture  will  continue  to  pay  7^  per  cent. 
Polish  is  comprised  of — 1  gallon  spirits  (local 
present  price  6s.  (id.,  normal  price  about  15s.  per 
gallon),  2J  lbs.  shellac  (local  price  4s.  6d.  per  lb. 
lis.  M.),  and  ^  lb.  Bismarck  Brown,  say  a  total  of 
17s.  9d.  per  gallon,  against  the  English  cost  of 
5s.  3d.  I  have  ascertained  that  £966,988  worth  of 
furniture  was  imported  last  year.  We  have  been 
trying  to  keep  our  men  together,  but  have  now, 
unfortunately,  to  discharge  20  cabinet-makers,  and 
to  put  the  upholsterers  on  short  time. 

712.  You  cannot  find  work  for  them  ? — That  is 
so. 
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.Mr.  71.',.  Then  you  want  protection  ? — Certainly. 

R. Kothkugci.      yi^    When\ve  asked  you  last  time,  you  said  you 
Ay\:.-2i*,  v.m.  (]i(i  not  want  protection  ? — I  want  fair  treatment. 
715.  Mr.  Pt/ofL]  AYliat  is  the   duty  on   shellac, 
may  I  ask  ? — 7 J  per  cent. 

7*1  G.  It  stands  to  reason  that  shellac  is  not  4s.  ik\. 
per  lb.  at  Home  .•' — ^o.  it  is  cheaper  in  England. 

717.  AVhat  would  be  the  result  if  (rovernment 
insists  upon  you  payin«-  15s.  per  ,i>allon  duty  ;  will 
you  buy  the  spirit  and  shellac  here,  and  make 
your  own  polish  here? — Yes.  I  should  be  delighted, 
but  I  want  Government  to  level  up  things.  You 
do  not  protect  us — in  fact,  you  levy  your  Duty 
upon  Colonial  Industries. 

718.  Mr.  Pyoft.\  You  think  we  are  handicapping 
your  Colonial  manufacture  of  furniture  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  William  Lindley,  examined. 

*ij-.  719.  Chairyncm.]  You  represent  the  Clay  workers' 

w.  Lindiey.  ^gyQ(^4.ition,  do  you  uot  ? — Ycs.  We  represent  the 
Api.  2!t.  i9<»4.  South  African  Clay  workers'  Association — con- 
sisting of  the  principal  Brickmakers  of  the  Penin- 
sula— and  are  very  desirous  to  point  out  that  the 
trade  has  been  hampered  by  the  importation  of 
bricks  by  Government  Departments,  principally 
by  the  Harbour  Board,  for  whom,  we  understand, 
there  is  yet  a  balance  of  five  millions  to  complete 
an  order,  which,  in  the  first  instance  must  have 
been  a  very  large  one.  This  five  millions  repre- 
sents the  product  of  two  good  brickyards  for 
twelve  months.  The  Town  (^ouncil  have  also 
imported  bricks  largely. 

720.  AVhere  do  the  bricks  come  from  y — England, 
Sweden  and  Belgium,  principally. 

721.  How  do  they  come  in  'i — A  good  many  come 
as  ballast. 

722.  Is  there  any  freight  paid  on  them  y — Yery 
little  on  those,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
Harbour  Board  pay  any  duty  on  them.  Wc^  think 
it  unfair  if  they  do  not  reckon  it  at  wdiat  the  cost 
would  be  to  a  private  party,  when  they  are 
assessing   the   cost   of   the   bricks.     The    Harbour 
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Board  also  ought  to  pay  the  clock  dues  on  them.        Mr 
There  is  a  capital  of  £750,000  sunk  in  the  brick-      "  —  ^^' 
making   industry   within   a   radius   of  thirty-live  -^v^-  -•'  ^'^*'^- 
miles  from  Capetown  ;  about  3,000  men  employed ; 
and  about  £5.000  weekly  paid  in  wages.     8o  that 
this   industry  is    very    formidable   now.    and    we 
think  we  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  matter  of 
imported  bricks. 

728.  Do  you  make  bricks  only  ? — Yes.  bricks  only. 

724.  Tiles  ? — I  think  they  are  not  lacing  made  : 
they  will  come  as  the  industry-  goes  on,  ms  well  as 
pipes.  It  may  also  be  found  possible  to  make 
sanitary  pipes.  Tlie  import  duty  on  the  small 
brickmaking  coal  is  o/-  per  ton  now  ;  then,  as 
private  people,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  whatever  charge  the  Harbour  Eoard 
make  for  delivery — ^^10/-  per  ton  is  the  usual 
charge,  so  we  are  handicapped  all  round. 

725.  Does  anybody  else  import  bricks  here — any 
private  individuals,  I  mean  ? — I  believe  the  Gas 
Company  does. 

726.  What  is  the  duty  ?— 10  per  cent.— about  1/- 
per  1,000,  which  is  not  felt. 

727.  Col.  Bayly  J]  What  does  the  coal  cost  per 
ton? — About  b/^  or  6/-  at  the  mine.  We  got  it 
Cost,  Insurance,  Freight  Table  Bay  at  about  28/-  or 
24/-  per  ton  :  now  the  cost  is  ver}^  nearly  double  that 
to  get  it  on  to  the  works. 

728.  This  importation  only  applies  to  Cape  Town. 
I  suppose  V  I  mean  it  does  not  affect  Port  Eliza- 
beth ? — Yes.  in  the  same  way.  There  have  been 
several  large  brick  works  put  up  there  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  They  can  turn  out  any  kind 
of  brick  required  here.  Y^ou  take  the  requirements 
of  the  Harbour  Board.  About  two  years  ago  I 
lodged  a  box  of  samples  there  with  the  General 
Manager — all  kinds,  from  the  commonest  to  the 
best.  He  selected  the  seconds  and  the  next 
quality — reds — and  did  not  touch  the  best  at  all.  as 
being  suitable  for  his  purpose.  I  quoted  a  very 
reasonable  price  then,  but  since  then  he  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  encjuh-e  whether  we  are  able 
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Mr.  l^,  ^iipplv    Lliclll     IHJW.       'l'll|-()U,iill    lllL'    Sla<^llclti()ll    of 

""  '■'■  ti'a(l(>  scvernl  yards  hav(^  t'losecl  doAvii,  after  the 
Api.  2;t.  I'.Mti.  pvoprictoi's  liavc  ])Ut  su  much  money  in  for  cost  of 
])hint. 

729.  Tlic  ri'mcdy  you  ask  I'oi-  is  ])rotoction  ? — AVc 
tliink  \vc  ouijht  to  l)c  ])i'()tt'ctcd  a  littk'.  Foi- 
instance,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  the  (lovern- 
ment  shonhl  huy  from  al)road  when  they  can  huy 
here.  AVliat  is  the  .i>ood  of  ])rivate  individuals 
sinkinii  money  here  ? 

780.  M/-  P//off.]  What  would  you  suti<>est  as  a 
reasonable  protection  on  l)ricks  ? — I  have  not 
thou<>ht  the  matter  out,  but  I  should  make  it  AX'ry 
stiff,  so  that  when  the  thin<>  can  ])e  made  locally^ 
it  should  be  Avell  protected. 

7ol.  You  say  the  duty  at  the  present  moment  is 
al)out  1/-  per  1000,  i.r..  the  cost  of  bricks  on  the 
other  side  is  10/-  per  1000  V— The  hiohest  is  about 
12/-. 

782.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Harbour  Board 
should  })refer  the  imported  bricks  ? — No.  the 
General  Mana<ier  admitted  that  our  l^ricks  were 
quite  up  to  his  requirements. 

783.  Isitri  matter  of  price? — The  price  at  that 
time  was  less  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  im- 
ported bricks.  They  may  be  ])routrht  over  as 
ballast.  ])ut  at  the  very  lowest  possi]:)le  rate  they 
would  cost  £:]  in  freii>ht  (1000  bricks  weigii 
about  8 J  tons),  and  that  would  mean  £8.  12s.  ()d.  in 
Taj)h'  r>ay. 

/."U.  Do  you  know  if  the  Harbour  Jioard  save  all 
the  Dock  Dues  V — 1  am  not  sure. 

7:^?>.  Mr.  (jr(t(if)'.\  Do  you  import  a  particular 
kind  of  coal  for  brickmakin<>'  only  "■' — A  brick- 
i)urnino  coal — a  very  small  coal. 

7:)().  Wliat  is  the  duty  ? — 8/-  per  ton.  Ei<»hteen 
months  a,uo  it  was  only  1/-  per  ion,  now  it  is  50  per 
cent,  of  tile  Home  cost. 

787.  Col.  Bdt/l!/.]  Did  tlu'  Town  Council  refuse 
l)i-icks  from  you.  and  import  some? — They  paid 
either  £7.  lOs.  or  £8  for  an  imported  brick  similar 
to  one  we  could  supply  at  Z'y 
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7;)(S.  AVhat  is  the  Harbour  Board  i^aviiiK  for  their  ,,^  Mr 
bricks  .-^ — 1  reallv  do  not  know.  — 

739.  Mr.  Graaff.]    How   is  the  C^olonial  coal  f or  ^p^  29,  i904, 
your  purposa  ? — It  is  not  suitable. 

740.  Why  not  ? — The  samples  have  been  tried. 
I  tried  80  tons,  and  found  it  has  not  sufficient 
heatintj-  power,  and  is  not  sufficiently  bitunienous. 
It  would  not  oive  heat  enough  for  a  kiln.  The 
bricks  require  a  temperatureof  2.750  to  3,000  degrees, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  with  the  Colonial  coal, 
according  to  the  sample  I  tried. 

741.  You  say  the  l)rickmaking  tirms  in  the 
Peninsula  employ  about  3,000  men?— Yes. 

742.  And  are  they  ])eing  employed  now  V — Oh, 
yes;  except  that  owing  to  the  depression  in  trade 
generally,  and  the  i*ainy  season,  some  of  them  are 
not  being  fully  employed  just  now.  It  is  not  every 
brickyard  which  is  so  fitted  up  as  to  enable  makers 
to  work  the  whole  year  round. 

743.  But  if  you  did  not  get  protection,  do  you 
think  you  would  be  able  to  keep  your  men  on  V — 
Not  if  the  Harbour  Board,  etc..  import  their  bricks. 
It  would  be  no  use  going  on. 

744.  '-  If  the  Harbour  Board  import  bricks." 
And  yet  you  can  keep  3.00( )  men  on  now  V — In  a 
very  indifferent  fashion,  of  course.  Some  of  the 
men  are  only  working  on  the  erection  of  the  works. 

745.  Do  the  Councils  of  the  Peninsula  import 
bricks  ? — Yes.  the  (Corporation  does. 

746.  From  where  ? — England  and  Belgium. 

747.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  Colonial  bricks 
compare  with  the  imported  ones  ? — The  Corpora- 
tion will  not  buy  a  superior  brick  of  Colonial 
manufacture.  I  am  in  a  position  to-day  to  offer 
them  a  red  pressed  brick  for  £6.  10s.  :  they  are 
paying  £7.  10s.  to  £8. 

748.  Have  you  any  idea  what  those  bricks  cost 
landed  here  ? — The  Corporation  are  paying  £7.  10s. 
to  £8  for  the  red  bricks  delivered  into  their  yard. 

749.  And  the  Harbour  Board? — Well,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are  paying.   They  must  be  paying 
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'^r-       loss,    ])ccaiiso   they   have   not    the    extraordinary 
^  '*■''  c'harizes  whicli  the  (V)r])()ration  have  to  pay. 
Api.  2;i,  i'.«M.      7-,('|    1)^,  y^J^   know  how  many  J>ric*k  Companies 

thei-e  are  in  the  Penmsuhi  ? — I  thmk  about  30  to 
85. 

751.  Arc  thty  all  Colonial  Shareholders?  — 
Principjilly. 

7.")V.  Did  you  pay  duty  on  the  machinery  V — 
Maehinery  is  free  of  duty,  but  Ave  pay  very  heavy 
dock  charges. 

7^)i^.  Do  the  public  bodies  import  these  bricks 
direct,  or  through  a  local  agent  ?  —  Through  a 
London  agent,  so  that  there  is  no  advantage  even 
to  a  local  agent. 

754.  What  would  be  a  fair  duty  on  the  imported 
bricks  per  1 .000.  to  give  you  a  fa  ir  protection  ?— About 
7s.  ()d.  to  10s.  per  1.00(1.  When  bricks  come  out  as 
ballast.  1  believe  the  Captain,  Avhen  he  knows  he  is 
going  to  take  out  timber,  goes  to  the  brickmaker 
and  gets  bricks  probably  at  10s.  or  12s.  per  1,000 
Free  on  Boai'd.  instead  of  taking  earth  ballast.  When 
he  gets  here  he  makes  the  most  of  his  market,  in 
some  cases  underselling  the  local  brickmakers, 
which  he  is  able  to  do.  as  he  has  practically  no 
freight  to  2:)ay.  This,  of  course,  is  A^ery  unfair  to 
the  local  trade. 

7r>~).  Then  you  think  there  should  be  two  duties: 
one  on  bricks,  and  one  on  bricks  as  ballast? — That 
would  help  us  :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discri- 
minate. If  a  prohibitiAX  duty  was  put  on  bricks 
generally  that  would  be  better.  We  think  it  would 
very  materially  assist  the  local  trade  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  instructions  to  their  Departments 
not  to  import  bricks  which  could  be  purchased 
locallv. 
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Wednesday,  4th  May,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Mr.  Graaff. 
Mr.  Pyott. 


Colonel  Bayly 


Mr.  R.  Hermann  (Messrs.  Hermann  &  Canard) 
examined. 

756.  Chairman.'X    You    represent    the    ci^^arette,  „  ,,m^' 

T    ,     T  J!       i        •         o       -t^  R-  Hermann. 

Cigar  and  tobacco  lactones  i —  i  es.  — 

757.  You  have  a  large  business  ? — Yes.  ^^y  *,  i904. 

758.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? — About 
75  hands  all  told. 

759.  What  is  your  wages  sheet  ? — Our  wages  for 
the  period  from  the  1st  January,  1901,  to  the  31st 
December,  1903,  amounted  to  £22,000,  which  works 
out  to  about  £7,000  per  annum. 

760.  There  are  other  factories  in  the  same  line 
larger  than  yours,  are  there  not  ? — I  won't  say  that 
they  are  larger  than  ours  ;  in  the  ciis^arette  trade 
we  are  the  largest  in  South  Africa. 

761.  What  do  you  import  ? — Our  importation 
from  January  1st,  1901,  to  December  31st,  1903,  is 
as  follows  : — American  Virginia  tobacco, 40,000  lbs. ; 
American  stick  tobacco,  20,0001bs.;  Turkish  tobacco, 
60,000  lbs.  That  is  as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned. 
Of  cigars  we  imported :  250,000  Havana  cigars  ; 
1,000,000  Continental  cigars  and  750,000  Manilla 
cigars.  The  consumption  of  Colonial  tobacco,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  about  200,000  lbs.  for  the 
last  three  years. 

762.  You  principally  manufacture  cigarettes  and 
cigars  ? — Yery  few  cigars,  mostly  cigarettes  and 
snuff. 

763.  Do  you  import  the  paper  for  the  cigarettes  ? 
— Yes.     The  printing  cannot  be  done  out  here. 

764.  Cannot  you  produce  here  any  of  the  things 
you  are  now  importing  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Colonial  tobacco  has  been  grossly  neglected  by 
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Mr.       the  (lovornnient.     Some  years  ago  the  Government 

R.  H«-ruianii.  i^^^)Q^.^(;.(]   ;,   ^}y,ij^  fo  Inqulre  into  the  tobacco  in- 

H;iy4. iJKM.  (hislrv   luTc.     I   havc  never  met  that  gentleman. 

but  the  results  of  his  visit  were  very  disastrous, 

because  he  was  more  theoretical  than  practical. 

7().").  Vou  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  can 
produce  tobacco  suitable  for  cigarettes  in  this 
Colony? — Yes.  I  certainly  say  we  can.  Some  time 
ago  I  got  some  tobacco  from  a  certain  farm,  and  on 
examination  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  fully  .20 
per  cent,  of  it  was  quite  as  good  as  any  American 
tobacco.  It  is  in  the  curing  of  the  tobacco  that  the 
people  fail,  and  the  result  is  just  the  same  as  if 
you  allowed  grapes  to  grow  on  a  tree  until  they 
turn  into  sugar.  They  dont  go  about  the  curing  in  a 
scientific  manner. 

76ii.  How  many  cigarettes  do  you  manufacture 
per  annum  ? — My  average  is  about  200,000  per 
week. 

767.  Is  your  trade  still  flourishing  ? — Yes,  we  are 
doing  very  fairly. 

768.  Col.  Bayli/."\  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
expert's  failure  ? — I  can't  say. 

769.  Did  he  go  to  the  Kat  River  ? — Yes  ;  and  to 
Oudtshoorn. 

770.  I  alw^ays  heard  that  the  Kat  RiA^er  tobacco 
takes  precedence  ? — It  is  the  best  Colonial  tobacco 
we  have  had  so  far  ;  but  lately  we  have  had  some 
samples  from  a  farm  close  to  here,  which  is  a 
superior  leaf  with  more  body. 

771.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  soil  ? — Very  likely. 

772.  Mr.  Pyott.']  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
grow  tobacco  suitable  for  cigarettes  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly ;  if  conducted  on  proper  lines. 

773.  What  would  you  suggest  to  this  Committee 
that  the  (jrovernment  should  do  ? — My  suggestions 
would  be  that  the  Government  should  engage  a 
practical  man  to  inspect  the  different  districts  in 
the  Colony  where  tobacco  is  grown,  and  to  select  a 
farm  where  the  best  tobacco  is  produced  as  a 
model,  and  to  acquire  it  for  that  purpose. 
They  should  likewise  engage  a  practical  man  to 
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go  OA^er  to  America  and  see  the  way  tobacco  is  cul-        Mr. 
tivated   there,   as   well  as  the  principal   parts  of   '    ^^^^"• 
preparing  the  tobacco  such  as  the  curing,  c^c,  and  ^r^y  4.  i!)04. 
to  import  several  farmers  from  the  best  districts 
of   America   for   the   purpose   of  cultivating   this 
model  farm  which  I  referred  to.     They  should  also 
import  a  practical  man  w^ho  understands  curing 
under  a  scientific  process,  as  I  consider  that  one 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  100  ounces  of  theory.         \ 

774.  Would  not  vou  rather  suggest  that  the 
Government  should  get  an  expert  from  tobacco 
growing  districts  in  America  who  would  have  all 
the  necessary  experience  ?— I  believe  very  little  in 
experts.  They  are  usually  theoretical  and  not 
practical.  To  convince  us  that  the  work  is  done 
properly  3  ou  want  to  engage  a  man  here  to  go 
there,  and  see  that  the  expert  really  understands  the 
work.  Tobacco  is  a  very  delicate  plant  and  has  to 
be  nursed  very  carefully. 

775.  You  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
import  a  practical  man  ? — No.  my  suggestion  is 
that  we  get  a  practical  man  here  and  send  him  to 
America  to  see  what  is  done  on  the  spot. 

776.  Have  you  a  i^ractical  man  here  ? — I  call  a 
practical  man  one  who  works  with  the  tobacco. 
There  are  many  such. 

Ill .  Would  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  you 
referred  to  be  such  a  man  ? — No.  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  subject.  He  merely  grows  the  tobacco 
as  his  grandfather  did  before  him  :  only  he  has 
read  a  little,  and  pays  no  atttention  to  the  curing. 

778.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  a  man 
manufacturing  tobacco  here  ought  to  be  sent  to 
America  ? — Yes.  to  see  exactly  how^  it  is  done  there. 
I  will  show  yon  another  thing.  1  have  heard  about 
a  method  of  curing  tobacco.  It  appeared  in  the 
Farmers'  Bulletin.  No.  60,  which  is  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
distributed  to  farmers.  It  gives  you  a  full 
description  of  the  methods  of  curing  tobacco. 
They  are,  however,  only  suitable  for  America  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  same  style  of  curing 
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Mr.        will  answei-  hero.     Therefore  I  say  we  should  o^ct  a 

M»y4,iitot.  ])^>  ;|i)i(>  to  say  this  and  that  about  it,  and  not  be 
only  theoretical. 

7'79.  Mr.  Graaff.]  You  say  you  pay  about  £7,000 
per  annum  in  wa^^^es  ? — Yes. 

780.  Do  you  employ  Colonials  principally  ? — No, 
very  few  Colonials,  mostly  Europeans.  The  men 
ari'  mostly  imported,  but  the  girls  are  Colonial. 

7(S1.  From  w^here  do  the  men  come  ? — Mostly 
from  London,  but  we  have  all  nationalities. 

782.  The  majoritv  of  your  staff  are  foreign  ?— 
Yes. 

783.  Is  your  trade  increasing  ? — It  has  lately  been 
falling  off  owing  to  the  military  having  placed  an 
enormous  amount  of  tobacco  on  the  market  after 
the  war. 

784.  But  that  is  onlv  temporary  ? — Still,  we  feel 
it. 

785.  In  consequence  of  that  you  say  it  is  falling 
off  ?— Yes. 

786.  From  where  do  you  principally  import  your 
tobacco  ? — Principally  from  London  and  America. 
We  get  a  good  deal  also  from  the  Port  of  CJavala, 
Turkey. 

787.  What  value  of  tobacco  do  you  import  per 
annum  in  money  ? — Well  that  is  rather  difficult  to 
answer  because  the  price  of  tobacco  varies  consider- 
ably.    I  can  furnish  you  with  the  figures  later  on. 

788.  Do  you  import  ready-made  cigarettes  ? — Yes 
quantities  of  them. 

789.  You  still  make  some  here  ? — Yes,  but  we 
import  a  lot  from  the  British  American  Tobacco 
Co.  in  England.  We  don't  import  any  from  America 
because  we  buy  them  here  from  the  Agents. 

790.  Do  you  use  Colonial  tobacco  ? — Yes,  for  a 
low  grade,  cheap  cigarette  only  ;  but  it  is  mixed 
with  American  and  sold  at  10/6  per  1,000. 

791.  Do  you  make  cigars  ? — Yes  ;  cheap  ones. 

792.  Of  Colonial  or  imported  tobacco  ? — Of 
Colonial  and  imported. 

793.  How  does  Colonial  tobacco  compare  with 
the  imported  ? — Like  chalk  and  cheese. 
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794.  Col.  Baylii.']  Which  is  the  chalk  and  which       Mr. 

is  the  cheese  ? — The  Colonial  is  the  chalk  and  the        _  -    • 
imported,  the  cheese;  but  as  I  said  we  got  some  May4, 1'U. 
time  ago  a  good  sample  of  tobacco  from  a  farm 
close  by,  20 V^  of  which  was  excellent,  which  shows 
that   the  ground   is   suitable   for    cultivating  the 
tobacco  plant. 

795.  Mr.  Graaff.]  Was  this  207,  better  than 
imported  tobacco  ? — It  was  equal  to  it ;  if  you  can 
get  20Vo  you  could  get  1007,. 

796.  Do  you  get  any  tobacco  from  the  Transvaal  ? 
—Yes. 

797.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Colonial 
tobacco  ? — The  only  difference  is  in  the  smell,  and 
it  burns  faster.  I  put  this  down  to  the  ground 
where  this  grows  having  a  good  deal  of  salt-petre 
in  it.  It  burns  with  a  white  ash,  which  people 
like. 

798.  Do  you  import  as  much  from  the  Transvaal 
as  you  buy  in  the  Colony  ?  -  Only  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  tobacco  we  use  comes  from  the  Transvaal. 
The  price  is  usually  high. 

799.  What  duty  is  there  on  imported  tobacco  ?— 
On  some  it  is  2/-,  and  on  others  2/6. 

800.  What  is  it  on  tobacco  from  the  Transvaal  ? — 
There  is  no  duty  at  all  on  that. 

801.  How  does  the  price  of  Colonial  tobacco  com- 
pare with  the  imported  ? — The  prices  last  year  were 
8d.,  9d.,  lOd.  up  to  1/3. 

802.  So  it  is  considerably  cheaper  than  imported 
tobacco  ? — A  man  will  rather  pay  three  times  the 
price  for  imported  tobacco  than  he  would  for 
Colonial. 

803.  You  think  it  is  possible  in  this  country  for 
a  larger  trade  to  be  done  in  Colonial  tobacco  ? — 
Yes,  absolutely. 

804.  From  what  part  of  the  Colony  do  you  get 
the  best  tobacco  ? — The  Kat  River  is  the  best.  But 
a  sample  I  received  from  a  farm  in  the  Piquetberg 
district  is  much  better  than  that. 

C4    1904.— COLONIAL    INDUSTRIES.  G 
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Thursday,  5th  May,  1904. 

PRESENT  : 
Dr.  Peteksen  (Chairman). 


Sir  H.  Stockenstrom. 
Mr.  Eogers. 


Mr.  Pyott. 
Mr.  Graafe. 
Colonel  Bayly. 

3Ir.  C.  Becker  (of  Messrs.  Sturk  &  Co.),  examined. 

Ml.  ^        805.  Chawman.  ]  I  believe  you  are  a  large  manu- 
—  ^^'   factiirer  of  Colonial  tobacco  and  cigars  ? — Yes. 
May.^. I'.oi.      806.  What  is  the  number   of  your  employes? — 
Altogether  about  fifty  hands. 

807.  What  is  your  wages  sheet  ? — A  little  over 
£6,000  per  annum. 

808.  Do  you  employ  Colonial  people  principally  ? 
— In  the  factory,  yes.  The  foreman  may  be  a 
European,  but  most  of  the  others  are  Colonial 
born. 

809.  Have  you  had  the  same  number  of  employes 
all  these  years  ? — No,  we  have  dropped  consider- 
ably since  the  imposition  of  the  high  duty  in  1897. 
Before  that  we  had  a  duty  on  raw  tobacco  of  1/- 
per  lb.  After  the  convention  this  was  raised 
100  per  cent,  and  became  2/-  per  lb.  ;  whilst  the 
manufactured  article  was  only  raised  from  2/- 
to  3/-,  and  the  same  with  cigars.  Before  this 
Convention  of  1897,  Mr.  Jeppe,  of  Messrs. 
Landsberg,  and  myself  saw  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
(who  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time)  and 
had  an  interview  with  him  ;  which  was  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  and  at  Sir  Gordon's  request  we 
put  in  writing  our  ideas  about  the  increase  of  the 
duties  on  tobaccos,  pointing  out  to  him  what  we 
specially  wanted  was,  of  course,  the  protection  of 
the  manufactured  article,  and,  if  possible,  a 
reduction  on  the  raw  material,  or  if  not  a  reduction 
— as  he  said  he  wanted  revenue  and  tobacco  is  an 
article  which  lends  itself  to  taxation — to  levy  the 
duties  in  such  a  way  that  the  higher  duties  would 
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be  placed  on  the  manufactured  article  and  the  ^l^^^j. 
lower  duties  on  the  raw  material,  which  would  '  — 
give  us  a  chance.  Imagine  our  consternation  when  ^^^^  •^'  ^^^*' 
we  saw^  that  instead  of  doing  what  v\re  aked  him  to 
do  he  made  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  100  per 
cent,  more  than  it  had  been,  and  only  50  per  cent, 
more  on  the  manufactured  article,  which  consider- 
ably handicapped  us,  and  we  had  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  raw  material  which  we  imported  con- 
siderably. I  may  tell  you  that  before  1897  we  had 
imported  in  the  smoking  tobacco  line  from  North 
America,  Yirginia  and  Kentucky  something  like  70 
to  80  hogsheads  of  tobacco  which,  plus  customs  and 
duty  at  1/-  per  lb.,  would  be  valued  at  £9,000 
approximatelv.  This  has  now  dropped  off  to  some- 
thing like  10  CO  12  hogsheads,  about  £2,000  to  £3,000 
duty  at  2/-  per  lb.,  which  is  a  considerable 
difference.  We  import  about  12,000  lbs.  tobacco  in 
the  raw  state  per  annum,  and  25,000  lbs.  ma^nu- 
factured. 

810.  What  quantit}^  of  Cape  tobacco  do  you  use  ? 
—About  250,000  lbs.  a  year. 

811.  What  is  the  value  of  that  ? — Colonial  tobacco 
varies  considerably  in  price — some  costs  3d.  per  lb., 
whilst  others  cost  1/6  ;  so  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  value. 

812.  Do  you  import  Transvaal  tobacco  ? — Yes, 
but  since  the  war  the  amount  has  been  much 
reduced. 

813.  Do  you  import  Natal  tobacco  ? — Yes,  for 
certain  purposes  it  is  more  suitable  thaw  the  Colonial 
— for  instance  it  is  better  for  snuff,  as  it  has  more 
strength. 

814.  Do  you  think  you  can  produce  tobacco  here 
equal  to  imported  tobacco  ? — No.  It  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Much  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  tobacco  ;  but  you  can  only  grow 
Africander  tobacco  in  Africa,  and  American 
tobacco  in  America. 

815.  How  does  imported  tobacco  compare  with 
our  tobacco  ? — The  imported  is  far  superior  to  any- 
thing grown  here.     It  is  the  same  with  cigars,  they 
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Mr.  are  impossible  to  make  here  with  Colonial  tobacco 
-  ^^'  only.  You  can  make  a  common  Cape  cigar,  but 
Hay .-..  11)04.  -j^q^  qj|(3  Qf  ^j^g  bcttcr  class.  You  must  have  im- 
ported tobacco.  And  I  may  point  out  to  you  that 
our  greatest  grievance  is  that  wo  don't  want  more 
protection  but  a  readjustment  of  the  duty,  so  as 
not  to  tax  the  raw  material  to  such  an  extent. 

816.  Mr.  Pf/ott.]  By  not  taxing  raw  material 
would  if  not  be  detrimental  to  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  the  Cape  Colony  ? — We  don't  ask  that 
the  duty  should  be  taken  off  entirely,  but  that  it 
should  be  proportioned  better. 

817.  What  should  be  the  proportion  ? — Previous 
to  the  convention  of  1897  there  was  a  duty  of  1/- 
on  raw  tobacco,  whilst  on  manufactured  tobacco 
the  duty  was  2/-- ;  at  the  Convention  it  was  decided 
that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  should  be  in- 
creased to  2/-,  or  100  per  cent.,  whilst  on  the  manu- 
factured article  it  was  only  raised  50  per  cent.,  and 
made  3/-. 

818.  What  I  want  you  to  state  exactly  is  what 
you  want  ? — We  would  be  satisfied  if  at  that  time 
our  raw  material  had  been  raised  50  per  cent.y 
which  would  have  made  the  duty  1/6,  and  not  2/-. 

819.  You  suggest  then  that  the  duty  on  raw 
material  should  be  1/6  ? — I  would  say  leave  the 
raw  material  undisturbed  at  1/-  duty  per  lb.,  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done  impose  the  duty  so  that  they 
are  proportionately  raised. 

820.  We  want  you,  as  a  practical  man,  to  make  a 
suggestion  ? — I  would  rather  leave  the  raw  material 
mitouched.  That  is,  as  it  was  previous  to  1897. 
Reduce  it  from  2/-  to  1/-. 

821.  And  the  manufactured  from  3/-  to  2/-  ? — 
No  ;  leave  that  alone. 

822.  We  cannot ;  we  must  be  fair  ? — Well,  that 
is  what  we  would  prefer. 

823.  You  arc  quite  prepared  to  pay  1/6  on  the 
raw  material  if  the  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article  remains  at  3/-  ? — Yes. 

824.  Sir  H.  Stoclcenstrom.]  Where  do  you  princi- 
pally draw  your  raw  material  in  the  Colony  from':* 
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— From  the  Kat  Eiver,  from  Piquetberg,  Heidel- 
berg. Eiversdale  and  from  Natal ;  that  is  South 
African  tobacco. 

825.  Is  there  very  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  tobacco  grown  in  these  different  districts  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  strength.  The 
Piquetberg  tobacco  is  very  strong,  whilst  the  Kat 
Eiver  is  very  light.  On  a,ccount  of  its  strength, 
the  Piquetberg  tobacco  is  very  much  used  by 
natives  for  chewing,  and  the  Kat  Eiver,  on  account 
of  its  lightness,  for  smoking. 

826.  Is  the  raw  material  delivered  to  you  in  the 
leaf  ? — Yes  ;  the  largest  extent  of  it. 

827.  It  is  not  rolled  ? — The  Piquetberg  tobacco  is 
always  rolled,  but  the  Kat  Eiver  is  always  in  the 
leaf.  Heidelberg  and  Eiversdale  are  sometimes  in 
the  roll  and  sometimes  in  the  leaf. 

828.  What  makes  you  think  imported  tobacco  is 
far  superior  to  Colonial  ?  Is  it  not  all  a 
matter  of  taste  ? — No  ;  the  smell  and  burning  are 
entirely  different.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  Ameri- 
can tobacco  in  South  Africa.  In  Cuba,  you 
have  districts  where  they  grow  tobacco  which  only 
realises  about  4d.  per  lb.  whilst  inland  or  in  a 
different  altitude  they  grow  tobacco  which  brings 
them  in  12/-  to  15/-  per  lb.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  a  man  could  grow  12/-  tobacco  he  would  rather 
do  so  than  grow  4d.  tobacco.  It  is  owing  to  the 
soil  which  does  not  allow  him  to  grow  anything 
better.  It  is  the  same  here,  and  although  Heidel- 
berg and  Eiversdale  people  certainly  feel  the  great 
competition  of  the  Kat  Eiver  tobacco,  which  is  a 
better  quality,  and  strain  their  utmost  nerve  to 
bring  their  tobacco  up  to  the  same  standard,  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  soils. 

829.  You  are  speaking  from  the  producers'  point 
of  view ;  but  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view 
I  think  Colonial  tobacco  is  very  much  in  demand  here. 
I  have  heard  tliat  people  preferred  smoking  it  to 
the  imported  article? — Yes  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  who  smoke  Colonial  tobacco,  but  the 
smell  is  against  it. 
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Mr.  8;>().     Mr.  Bogcrs.]  What  is  the  present  duty  on 

'  !^  "  imported  tobacco  in  the  leaf  ? — Two  shillings. 
May.-.. i!to».  ^i\i  Wliere  does  most  of  the  imported  tobacco 
come  from  ? — There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
pipe  tobacco  and  cigar  tobacco.  Most  of  our  pipe 
tol3acco  comes  from  the  I'nited  States ;  while  what 
we  use  for  manufacturing  cigars  comes  from  Java, 
Sumatra.  Brasil,  and  Cuba.  The  greatest  quantity 
isfrom  the  Dutch  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 

83,2.  "What  duty  do  you  pay  on  imported  cigars  ? 
— 6/-  per  lb.  plus  lOVo  <^^<^  valorem. 

'^''i''?>.  What  is  the  Kat  Paver  tobacco  used  for 
chiefly  ? — For  pipe  tobacco. 

834.  Not  for  cigar  making  ? — Ko;  it  can  be  used 
for  that,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  little  insect  in  it 
which  after  a  while  eats  through  the  cover  and 
spoils  the  cigar.  This  very  frequently  occurs  in 
other  countries  as  well.  The  tobacco  has  too  little 
substance  in  it,  consequently  we  rather  use  Natal 
tobacco  because  it  has  more  strength. 

835.  If  you  manufactured  cigars  from  Kat  Eiver 
tobacco  would  you  find  a  good  sale  for  them  ? — We 
find  a  better  sale  for  cigars  made  of  Natal  tobacco. 

836.  If  you  could  always  rely  on  disposing  of 
your  cigars  quickly,  you  could  dispose  of  those 
made  from  Kat  Elver  tobacco  ? — Not  as  trade  is  at 
present. 

837.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  tobaccos 
grown  in  the  Queenstown  district  near  Whittlesea  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  seen  some  in  years  gone  by,  in  a  very 
primitive  condition  ;  but  of  late  I  have  not  seen 
any.  In  former  years  the  King  William's  Town 
districts  took  quantities  of  the  tobacco  ;  but  that 
has  now  been  entirely  done  away  with  on  account 
of  their  growing  their  own  tobacco. 

838.  From  which  part  of  the  country  do  you  get 
the  best  Colonial  tobacco  ? — From  the  Kat  Eiver 
district ;  but  I  may  mention,  if  a  man  wants  it  for 
chewing  he  uses  Piquetberg  tobacco. 

839.  How  about  Oudtshoorn  tobacco  ? — It  has 
disappeared  almost  entirely  on  account  of  the 
tobacco  being  made  up  in  a  faulty  manner,  and  it 
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suffers  from  the  wet  state  in  which  it  is  sent  down. 
Yery  little  comes  down  here  now.  Most  is  sent  to 
Kimberley  and  is  all  in  the  roll. 

840.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  trying  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  tobacco  leaf  ? — No,  that  is 
quite  impossible  for  all  purposes. 

841.  Mr.  Graaff.']  Do  you  principally  use  impor- 
ted tobacco  ? — No,  we  have  large  quantities  of 
Colonial  tobacco  to  the  extent  of  ne^trly  370,000 
lbs.,  including  Natal  grown  tobacco. 

842.  Do  you  use  more  Colonial  than  imported 
tobacco  ? — Certainly. 

843.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  you  would  suggest 
that  we  could  improve  the  ('olonial  tobacco? — I 
am  not  a  tobacco  grower,  and  I  can't  suggest  any- 
thing except  saying  that  the  farmers  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  p]ant. 

844.  Suppose  the  Government  were  to  appoint 
an  expert  ? — That  was  tried  and  was  a  great  failure. 

845.  Can  you  get  enough  Colonial  tobacco  for 
trade  ? — Yes,  since  we  have  gone  in  for  Natal  as 
well.     AVe  have  plenty  now. 

846.  Was  Natal 's  going  in  for  tobacco  an  advan- 
tage so  far  as  the  Cape  is  concerned  ? — Certainly. 
Of  course,  I  suppose  the  Colonial  farmer  does  not 
like  it  as  well. 

847.  Do  you  find  Colonial  tobacco  considerably 
inferior  to^  imported  ?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  it 
could  be  made  to  compare  favourabl}^  ? — No.  The 
commonest  tobacco  which  comes  from  South 
America,  and  which  you  can  buy  from  2d.  to  2Jd. 
per  lb.,  is  superior  to  the  best  Colonial  tobacco. 

848.  You  say  that  if  the  duties  were  put  back  to 
what  they  were  in  1897  the  conditions  would  be 
considerably  improved  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 
—Yes. 

849.  Would  you  emplo)^  more  hands  in  that 
case  ? — Yes.  At  present  we  are  suffering  from  the 
stagnation  in  trade  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  which  have  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  military  ;  but  as  soon  as  these  are 
removed  we  hoi^e  to  be  able  to  employ  more  hands. 
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Mr.  (S50.    Have     the     militarv    sales    att'ected    your 

^"     trade  ?— Very  nuieh. 

y.-,. iiKM.  85]  Did  they  pay  duty  on  their  goods? — At  a 
hiter  statue  they  did,  but  during  the  war  they  did 
not.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  were 
forced  to  pay  duty  on  everything. 

852.  Have  you  any  experience  of  cigars  made  of 
South  African  to])acco  ? — Yes.  We  manufacture 
a  great  deal  ;  but  you  must  always  use  an  im- 
ported leaf  for  the  outside  covering ;  it  burns 
better. 

Sol^.  Are  many  Colonial  cigars  made? — Yes.  We 
manufacture  now  one  million  and  a  half  per 
annum,  while  three  or  four  years  ago  we  made 
something  like  five  to  six  millions. 

854.  So  the  trade  has  decreased  ? — Yes. 

855.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— On  account 
of  the  enormous  stock  brought  out  by  the  military 
without  paying  duty. 

856.  You  attribute  it  to  military  sales  ?  —  Cer- 
tainly.    Eut  that  will  rectify  itself  in  time. 

857.  How  does  the  Colonial  cigar  compare  with 
an  imported  cigar  of  similar  grade  and  price  ? — 
We  maintain  that  we  are  making  as  good  a  cigar 
cheaper  than  the  imported.  That  is  before  1897. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  compete  with 
them. 

858.  Mr.  Rogers  ]  Do  you  combine  snuff-making 
with  cigar-making  ? — Yes. 

859.  Wliat  kind  of  tobacco  do  you  use  chiefly 
for  that  purpose  ? — We  make  two  qualities.  The 
better  quality  is  made  from  imported  tobacco. 

860.  Is  there  a  large  demand  for  snuff  ? — Before 
the  war  there  was.  The  war  did  enormous  harm 
to  the  snuff  trade.  I  put  it  down  to  many  old 
snutt'-takers  having  died  and  been  killed  during 
the  war — the  young  generation  does  not  take  snuff, 
but  takes  to  cigarette  and  cigar  smoking. 

861.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  snuff'- making  is  a 
declining  industry  ? — Snuff  is  less  used  now,  and 
consequently  less  of  it  is  manufactured. 
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862.  Therefore  the  industry  is  not  of  much  con-       Mx. 
sequence  ? — Snulf  is  not  imported,  as  the  duty  is     '  !!  ^^' 
quite  prohibitive,  but  we  have  sent  snuff  to  Scot-  May  5, 1904. 
land  ;  but  no  snuff  ever  comes  here  from  Scotland. 

868.  Mr.  Graaff.]  How  does  Colonial  snuff  com- 
pare with  that  of  other  countries  ? — The  Colonial 
is  better,  and  Sturk's  is  the  best  of  all.  People  in 
Scotland  order  snuff'  from  us. 


Monday,  May   9th,  1904. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Eogers.  |       *     Col.  Bayly. 

Mr.  Pyott.  I  Mr.  Grcaaff. 

Mr.  Alff^ed  James  0' Flaherty^  examined. 

863a.  Chairman^  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm    Mr.  a.,  j. 
of  O'Flahertv  &  Grant,  representing  the  Eosebank  <^'^i*_^«^y- 
Match  Co.,  Ltd.,  I  believe  ?— Yes.  May 9,  i904. 

864.  The  Eosebank  Match  Factory  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  here  ? — Yes. 

865.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? — We 
employ  120  here,  and  170  in  King  William's 
Town,  i.e.,  290  altogether. 

866.  What  is  your  wages-sheet  ? — We  paid  out 
altogether  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1903,  in 
wages  for  Eosebank,  King  William's  Town,  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  £12,470. 

867.  Has  your  trade  remained  the  same? — The 
output  has  sometimes  decreased,  and  at  other 
times  increased.  For  instance,  during  the  time  of 
the  war.  the  troops  imported  a  lot  of  matches — this 
interfered  with  our  sales  ;  and  also,  during  that 
time,  our  outlet  was  difficult — we  could  not  dis- 
tribute our  stocks  ;  but  since  then,  we  have  done 
better  business  again  after  the  troops  left.  There 
was  also  a  lot  of  surplus  stock  sold  all  over  the 
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Mr. A..),    coiintrv.    and    that     aoain    was     rather    to    our 

O'Flahert,.    .^^^..^j^VoiU. 

May  i».  liKu.  ,S()8.  Do  YOU  Import  everything  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  your  matches  ? — Nearly  every- 
thing except  gum. 

869.  Do  you  have  your  labels  printed  here  ? — 
AVe  have  to  have  that  done  in  England. 

870.  There  is  nothing  you  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  your  matches  which  you  could  get  locally? — 
Well,  yes,  poplar  wood  for  box-making,  but  we 
increased  the  price  of  it  to  double  the  original 
cost  by  using  it.  and  the  farmers  said  it  was 
troublesome  to  supply  it.  We  could  not  get  any 
certainty  of  supply,  so  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
imported  wood.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  the 
exact  size  to  suit  our  requirements  ;  we  had  to 
take  out  what  suited  us,  and  refuse  the  other. 
I  mean,  if  we  could.  Ave  would  willingly  get  all 
our  supplies  here  to-morrow. 

871.  Is  your  labour  Colonial,  or  imported? — 
Colonial,  excepting  skilled  men.  In  fact,  we 
found  the  Colonial  labour  was  better  than  the 
imported  ;  that  is,  the  girls  we  trained  ourselves 
were  more  satisfactory  than  the  imported  ones. 

872.  Can  you  compete  with  the  imported  article 
— Yes,  with  the  duty  of  course,  but  if  the  duty 
were  taken  off  we  could  not.  We  claim  this  :  that 
we  are  circulating  a  lot  of  money  ;  we  give  em- 
ployment to  a  lot  of  people  ;  we  have  a  large 
amount  invested  in  machinery  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  imported  article  even 
by  6d.  I  think  we  should  be  left  in  the  cold 
altogether. 

878.  You  do  not  not  ask  us  to  protect  you  still 
more,  do  you  ? — We  should  like  it  of  course. 

874.  Do  you  think  other  factories  would  start  if 
there  was  no  protection  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would. 

875.  You  have  not  been  paying  dividends  of 
late? — We  have  paid  £13.000  in  dividends  since 
1901.  but  some  of  those  were  deferred  owing  to  the 
reasons  stated  before.  We  have  both  Preferent 
and  Ordinary  Shares. 
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876.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  which  would  be  J^^'J-^-^J- 
of  interest  to  us  ? — Well,  it  may  interest   you   to        ^^"^  ^' 
know  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  at  Rose-  ^^''^y  9'  i^<^*- 
bank  and  King  William's  Town  in  machinery  and 
plant,  is  £23,434,  and  in  buildings  £24,800. 

877.  Mr.  Pijotf.]  AVhat  is  the  duty  upon  the 
imported  matches  ? — 2s.  a  gross. 

878.  And  upon  the  raw  material  Vvhich  you 
import  ? — Well,  that  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  On  chemicals  we  pay  10  °/o,  some 
7 J  Vo-  Crlne  and  paraffin  are  free.  On  one  shij)- 
ment  the  cost  of  the  goods  amounted  to  £279 
17s.  3d.,  and  the  duty  was  £30  18s.  4d. 

879.  You  import  your  wood  in  blocks,  ready  for 
for  the  machine  ? — Yes. 

880.  And  jgut  matchboxes? — We  bought  a  lot 
of  machinery  for  cutting  these,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  poplar  wood  we  had  to  discon- 
tinue using  it.  This  means  our  holding  a  very 
heavy  stock  of  skillets  in  case  of  any  delay  or 
shortage  in  shipment. 

881.  You  practically  import  the  matchboxes  in 
the  flat,  and  make  them  up  here  ? — Yes. 

882.  If  the  2s.  duty  is  left,  you  can  still  exist  ? 
— Yes.  When  I  tell  you  our  price  is  2s.  9d.  per 
gross,  you  can  see  there  is  not  much  in  it. 

883.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  imported  matches 
against  yours  ?  —  People  sometimes  prefer  the 
imported  ones. 

884.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  imported  matches 
are  sold  at  ? — 3s.  a  gross. 

885.  So  you  practically  have  3d.  the  better  of 
them  ? — Yes.  There  are  some  cases  where  they 
take  the  imported  article  in  preference  to  ours. 

886.  Then  the  only  way  we  can  assist  you  would 
be  to  reduce  the  duty,  say  on  blocks  ? — Yes. 

887.  Colonel  Bayly.]  Are  there  two  factories  in 
King  William's  Town  ? — No,  only  one. 

88^8.  Mr.  Rogers.']  Is  there  any  wood  of  this 
country  suitable  for  match-making  purposes  besides 
poplar*^? — No,  sir.  Poplar  we  used  for  boxmaking 
only.  We  cannot  get  any  suitable  wood  for 
making  splints. 
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Mr.  A.  .1.        889.  What  duty  do  you  think  wou.ld  enable  you 
oFiaherty.  ^^^   ^|^^^^   ^^^^   ^l^^;   ij^ported   matchcs  ? — I   suppose 

May  II.  ii«a.  another  6d.  per  gross.      It  was  4s.  before,  then  it 
was  reduced  to  2s. 

890.  Mr.  G?'(rajf.]  Are  your  shareholders  Colo- 
nial ? — In  a  great  measure. 

891.  The  majority  ? — Yes,  the  great  majority  are 
Colonial. 

892.  Do  you  dispose  of  all  the  matches  you  can 
turn  out  ? — It  is  like  everything  in  this  country. 
Sometimes  we  can  dispose  of  all  and  more  than  Ave 
can  turn  out.  and  at  other  times  we  have  a  cessation. 

893.  But  with  your  present  machinery  could  you 
increase  your  output  if  you  had  the  demand  ? — Yes 

894.  Could  you  double  it  ? — Well,  hardly  double. 

895.  Can  you  get  sufficient  labour  ? — Here  we  can, 
and  at  King  William's  Town,  but  at  Port  Elizabeth 
we  had  to  shut  up  our  factory  because  we  were 
unable  to  get  labour. 

896.  AMiat  labour  do  you  employ  here  ? — Coloured 
chiefly,  though  we  employ  a  lot  of  whites.  At 
King  AVilliam's  Town  it  is  chiefly  coloured. 

897.  If  another  6d.  per  gross  was  put  on,  it  would 
practically  make  the  duty  prohibitive,  I  suppose  ? 
Could  you  turn  out.  with  your  present  machinery, 
sufficient  for  the  market  ? — I  think  so. 

898.  Jlr.  Pyotf.\  And  if  not  I  suppose  you  could 
put  down  more  machinery  ? — Yes. 

899.  CJtairma n .']  What  wood  do  you  require  to 
make  the  splints  of  ? — Pine  wood. 

900.  Would  it  not  grow  here  ? — I  really  could 
not  tell  you.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  the  seasoning. 

901.  AYhere  do  you  get  your  wood  from  ? — 
America. 

902.  Mr.  Ro(fers.^  And  do  not  you  use  deal  at 
all  ? — No,  only  for  cases. 

903.  Mr.  Graaff.']  How  do  your  matches  compare 
with  the  imported  ones  ;  do  the^'  compare  favour- 
ably ■? — Yes,  favourably.  Sometimes  we  have 
complaints,  but  complaints  will  arise  with  any 
matches.  If  you  would  like  to  come  and  inspect 
the  factor}-  you  would  be  welcome,  if  a  little 
notice  is  given. 
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904.  Mr.  Pi/ott.]    I   suppose,   like   all   manufac-    Mx-.  a.  j. 
turers,  you  would  like  some  security  of  tenure,  i.e.        ^—^ ^'. 
that  these  duties  were  going  to  be  for  some  length  ^^^y  ^'  i^^^*- 
of  time  ? — Yes.      What  has  occurred  in  the  Candle 
Industry,  for  instance  ?      They  put  down  a  lot  of 
money,  and  now  are  practically  bankrupt.      We 
maintain  that  if  people  take  an  interest  and  invest 
their  money  in  an  industry  like  ours,  we  ought  to 
be    protected    to    some    extent,    and    have  some 
security  of  tenure,  so  that  if  to-morrow  there  is  an 
alteration    of  duty  we  shall  be  protected,  seeing 
the  amount  of  capital  we  have  invested. 


Friday,  13th  May,  1904. 


Colonel.  Bayly. 
Mr.  Ross. 


PRESENT : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman), 

Mr.  Graaff. 
Mr.  Eogers. 
Mr.  Pyott. 

3Ir.  A.  Gray,  examined. 

906.  Chairman.]  You  are  a  carriage   builder? — Mr.A^Gray. 

Yes.  May  13,  1904 

907.  You  have  been  established  for  a  long  time  ? 
Yes,  I  have  been  here  about  25  years,  and  my  father 
was  in  the  trade  before  me. 

908.  How  many  men  do  vou  emplov  ?— From  30 
to  40. 

909.  How  many  other  cart  builders  are  there  in 
this  town  ? — I  should  say  about  25  between  here 
and  Wynberg. 

910.  Employing  a  very  large  number  of  men  ? — 
Yes. 

911.  There  are  carriage  works  at  Paarl,  Welling- 
ton and  Oudtshoorn? — Yes,  Paarl  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  industry.  They  do  a  large  business 
there. 
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Mr.  A.  Gmy.      912.  l)o  voii  pvincipallv  cmplov  Colonial  wood? 
May  u  i!KM.  — The  majority  is  imported. 

918.  And  the  leather? — That  is  also  imported. 

914.  Do  YOU  lia\^e  miicli  compc^tition  from  im- 
ported vehicles  ? — In  hif>h-class  vehicles  the  com- 
petition does  not  affect  us.  Only  in  the  lower 
grades  made  in  America  do  we  find  the  competition 
too  strong. 

915.  You  can't  compete  with  the  cheai:)  imported 
article  ? — We  can't. 

916.  You  don't  make  anvthing  of  that  class  ? — 
No. 

917.  AYhat  is  the  present  duty  on  the  imported 
article  ? — 12 5  per  cent,  on  those  made  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent ;  and  10  per  cent,  on  the 
English  made  article.  We  are  virtually  paying  12J 
per  cent,  for  fashioned  parts.  Then  there  is  a  lot 
of  labour  in  j)utting  the  things  together. 

918.  A^^lere  do  you  get  your  material  from  ? — 
From  America. 

919.  Is  much  imported  from  England  and  the 
Continent  ? — Most  of  the  iron  work  from  England 
and  the  leather  from  America. 

920.  If  you  had  adequate  protection  could  you 
produce  cheaper  articles  as  well  ? — Well,  we  have 
one  great  difficulty :  the  labour  question.  We 
pay  a  big  price  for  labour.  In  Great  Britain 
the  average  wage  is  35/-  per  week,  whilst  here 
it  is  £3  12s.,  more  than  double  as  much. 

921.  You  say  you  don't  fear  competition  of  iirst- 
class  imported  articles  ? — No. 

922.  Mr.  Pf/ott]  You  say  the  present  duty  is  12| 
per  cent,  on  foreign  and  10  per  cent,  on  English  ? — 
Yes. 

923.  Is  not  it  10  per  cent,  and  7|  per  cent.? — No. 

924.  What  was  the  duty  before  the  last  Customs 
Convention  ? — 20  per  cent,  all  round. 

925.  Has  this  lowering  of  the  duty  affected  your 
business  to  any  extent  ? — It  has  been  the  result  of 
the  opening  of  Carriage  Bazaars  ;  importing 
carriages  and  getting  show-rooms  here. 

926.  Cfidinndn.]  That  is  virtuallv  comi^etition  ? 
—Yes. 
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927.  Mr.  Pyott]  If  the  20  per  cent,  duty  was  im-  ^ir.  A^Gray. 
posed  again  would  it  prevent  these  imported  May  13, 1904. 
vehicles  being  kept  out  ? — I  might  point  out   that 

as  regards  vehicles  brought  from  the  other 
side  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  second-hand 
articles  amongst  them.  These  are  renovated 
and  polished  u]3  to  look  equal  to  new  in  appearance 
to  anybody  who  had  no  technical  knowledge. 
These  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

928.  You  can't  compete  with  that  ? — No. 

929.  Can  you  suggest  what  duty  would  be  a  fair 
protection  to  your  business  ? — The  duty  which 
would  protect  us  best  would  be  a  duty  of  so  much 
per  vehicle. 

930.  Independent  of  the  first  cost  ? — Yes. 

931.  Chairman.^  How  are  we  to  understand  so 
much  per  vehicle  ? — In  Australia  they  have  a  duty 
of  £10  on  a  two- wheeled  vehicle,  £20  on  a  four- 
wheeled,  and  £50  on  the  heavy  vehicles,  such  as 
busses,  wagonettes  and  wagons  to  carry  three  tons 
and  over. 

932.  Mr.  Rogers.]  Do  you  use  much  Colonial 
wood  ? — A  very  large  portion  is  used  when  making- 
wagons,  but  for  the  finer  class  of  work  we  use  im- 
ported wood,  chiefly  American. 

933.  What  kind  of  Colonial  wood  do  you  use  ? — 
Stink  wood. 

934.  Why  do  you  use  imported  wood  ? — Because 
it  is  seasoned  and  ready  for  use.  The  Colonial 
Stinkwood  is  cut  three  inches  thick  and  we  have 
to  store  in  for  three  years  before  we  can  use  it. 

935.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  don't  use 
Colonial  wood  ? — That  is  the  only  reason  I  am  not 
using  it  for  finer  class  work. 

936.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  quality  of 
the  wood  ? — No  ;  I  would  use  it  in  preference  if  I 
could  get  it  dry. 

937.  What  duty  is  there  on  unmanufactured 
wood  which  you  use  ? — 2d.  per  cube. 

938.  Mr.  Graaff.]  Can  you  turn  out  as  good  a 
vehicle  here  as  the  imported  ? — Not  of  the  landaus 
or  broughams  class,  but  of  other  classes  we  can 
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Mr.  4.  (iray.  tui'ii  out  cqiicil  to  tlio  imported  article.     I  have 
M*7 1^  iyo4.  vehicles  in  my  shop  which  are  open  to  any  gentle- 
man  to  inspect,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  convince  customers  that  they  were  made 
in  the  shop. 

939.  In  your  experience  don't  you  find  that  the 
Colonial-made  vehicle  is  better  adapted  for  this 
country  than  the  imported  article  ? — Yes.  Because 
the  climate  in  England  is  moist,  and  when  the 
vehicle  comes  to  the  dry  climate  here,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  shrinkage.  We 
have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  send- 
ing vehicles  up  to  drier  parts  of  South  Africa. 

940.  Can  you  get  sufficient  Colonial  labour  ? — 
No,  that  is  one  of  our  greatest  drawbacks. 

941.  How  do  you  get  labour? — We  import  a  very 
large  portion  of  it,  but  the  minute  things  boom  up- 
country  we  are  left  absolutely  without  men,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  wages  paid  in  Johannesburg. 

942.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Colonial  trade,  is 
it  increasing?  Are  you  keeping  up  your  previous 
standard  ? — There  is  a  slight  increase. 

943.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  you  have  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  ? — The  increase  is  only  in 
repairs  and  not  in  the  building  of  new  vehicles. 
The  trade  is  decreasing  as  regards  manufactured 
articles.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  where  a  cart 
of  mine  was  bought  and  sent  to  America  where 
they  will  try  to  produce  a  similar  one  and  under- 
sell mine. 

944.  Generally  do  you  consider  that  the  imported 
vehicles  are  as  durable  as  those  manufactured 
here  ? — The  first-class  article  is  as  durable  as  one 
we  make.  It  is  only  the  cheap  vehicle  that  has  no 
durability,  and  the  market  is  flooded  with  them. 

945.  Chairman.']  How  does  the  price  of  Cape 
wood  compare  with  the  imported  ? — It  is  the  same 
price. 

946.  You  say  Cape  wood  is  better  than  imported, 
if  seasoned  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  is  another 
obstacle  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  the  Knysna 
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wood  merchants,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  cutting  Mr.  A^Oray. 
the  wood  three  inches  thick.     We  want  1|^,  2  and  May  1:1 1904, 
2J-inch  planks,  and  they  won't  do  that.    We  order 
our  planks  from  America  and  get  them  ready  for 
use. 

947.  Is  this  wood-cutting  to  which  you  refer 
private  enterprise  or  is  it  Government  work  ? — I 
can't  say,  I  believe  it  is  private  enterprise. 

948.  Why  don't  you  use  Cape  leather  ? — There  is 
no  Cape  leather  manufactured  of  the  kind  we 
mostly  require  for  the  tops  of  landaus  and  victorias, 
nor  is  any  manufactured  suitable  for  cushions. 
Leather  such  as  buck-skin  and  goat- skin  is  manu- 
factured here  for  the  cheaper  kind  of  work.  No 
enamelled  leather  is  manufactured  here.  It  comes 
in  free  of  dutv. 


Tiiesdaf/,  17th  May.  1904. 


PRESENT  : 

Dr.  Petersen  fChairmanl 


Mr.  Graaff. 
Colonel  Bayly. 


Mr.  Kogers. 
Mr.  Pyott. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Retief,  examined. 

949.  Chairman.^  You  are  a  vehicle  manufacturer     p^^""-,. 
of  the  Paarl  ?— Yes.  ^-   '  ^  '  ' 

950.  You  have  a  large  factory  there  ?— Yes.  May  i7,  i904. 

951.  The  largest  in  South  Africa.  I  believe  ? — 
Yes. 

952.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ,  approxi- 
mately ? — At  present,  about  150. 

953.  Are  they  mostly  coloured  ? — They  are 
mixed. 

954.  Are  they  all  Colonial  born  ? — Yes  ;  there 
may  be  a  few  exceptions,  I  do  not  know\ 

955.  Can  you  tell  me,  approximately.  Avhat  wages 
you  pay  per  month,  all  told? — I  think  from 
£15,000  to  £20,000  a  year. 

C4     1901.-COLONIAL    INDUSTRIES.  H 
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Mr.  956.  Do  you  make  a  first-class  article,  or  just  the 

j.p.Ret.ef.  Qj,^jj„.^,.^.  (i.jp^.  (.^i-t  y_All  sorts. 

May  17, 1904.      957    >Vlio  ai'C  vour  principal  comx^etitors  ? — We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  compete  with  America. 

958.  Why  ? — Because  they  can  send  them  so  very 
cheaply. 

959.  The  imported  article  is  not  so  good  as  you 
produce  ? — Well,  you  see  they  make  three  trades. 
If  you  get  the  first  grade  of  American  vehicle,  it  is 
very  good,  but  it  does  not  last  so  long  as  ours. 

960.  The  wood  you  use,  is  it  Colonial  or  im- 
ported V — Yery  nearly  half  is  imported. 

961.  Is  the  leather  imported  or  Colonial  ? — I  use 
Colonial  leather  as  well  as  imported.  The  Colonial 
I  rso  for  cushions. 

962.  Mr.  Rogers.^  Do  you  use  much  Colonial 
wood  in  your  work  ? — Yes,  as  much  as  we  can  get, 
but  we  cannot  always  get  the  proper  article. 

963.  Why  don't  you  use  the  Colonial  wood  only  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  all-round  piece 
of  stink  wood,  aiid  it  is  more  expensive. 

964.  What  is  the  fault  of  the  stinkwood  ?— The 
planks  are  generally  warped  or  bent. 

965.  Is  that  the  general  fault  ? — Yes.  Then,  it  is 
about  1/-  dearer  than  the  American  ash.  We 
prefer  to  use  the  stinkwood  if  we  can  get  it. 

966.  Is  stinkwood  the  only  kind  of  wood  you 
use  ? — No,  we  use  all  classes  of  wood. 

967.  Can  you  got  plenty  of  other  kinds  ? — Oh, 
yes,  soft  wood  for  Avagons. 

968.  Is  that  better  than  imported  Avood  ? — It  all 
depends  upon  the  part  you  want  it  for.  For  a  light 
cart  you  do  not  Avant  too  heaA^y  a  wood,  otherwise 
you  upset  the  balance. 

969.  Mr.  Graaff.]  Can  you  compete  with  the 
imported  ready-made  articles? — No. 

970.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  in  turning  out 
a  Colonial-made  A^ehicle  in  comparison  to  the  im- 
ported one  ? — On  a  -Spider"  it  Avould  be  about  £25 
to  £30. 

971.  Are  there  many  vehicles  imported  ? — Oh, 
yes,  lately. 
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972.  From  where,  principally? — From  America.     ^  p^R^tj^f 

973.  But  your  Colonial-made  vehicles,  are  they  "   ■_^ 
better  than  the  first  grade  American  vehicles  ? —  ^^'^^  ^^'  ^^^*' 
Yes.     I   am  sure  of  it.     I   use  a  few   American 
vehicles  myself. 

974.  Seeing  that  you  cannot  compete  with  the 
imported  article,  what  would  you  recommend  with 
regard  to  protection  ? — The  present  dury^  is  12 J  per 
cent.  It  was  formerly  20  per  cent.,  and  then  we 
found  it  too  little.  The  20  per  cent,  did  help  us  a 
little,  but  with  12|  per  cent,  we  cannot  compete. 
Formerly  we  produced  about  100  vehicles  a  month, 
and  I  think  it  is  now  down  to  about  50  odd. 

975.  The  question  is,  what  would  be  a  fair 
protection  to  allow  you  to  compete  favourably  ? — 
It  all  depends  upon  the  hands.  At  present,  the 
cost  of  living  is  very  costly,  and  you  must  pay  the 
hands  more.  When  living  was  cheaper  you  could 
get  hands  cheaper  ;  but  in  these  days  I  should 
think  25  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  protection. 

976.  Would  that  put  you  in  a  position  to  employ 
more  hands  and  do  a  better  trade  ? — Yes.  In  good 
times  we  employ  over  200  hands. 

977.  Do  you  import  skins  for  your  best  leather  ? 
— Yes,  all  American  split-hides. 

978.  Cannot  you  get  Colonial  hides  ? — No ;  they 
are  not  up  to  the  standards  Mossop  and  Garland 
do  a  fair  skin,  but  they  cannot  compare  with  the 
American  skins  at  the  price. 

979.  The  Customs  Convention  has  also  affected 
your  trade  considerably  ? — Yes. 

980.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  your  industry  ?  Anything 
we  have  forgotten  to  ask  you? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

981.  Mr.  Graaff.]  Do  you  think  there  is  a  good 
trade  for  Colonial  wood  in  this  country,  should 
that  industry,  so  far  as  Colonial  wood  is  concerned, 
be  more  encouraged  ?  Is  there  room  for  extension 
for  you  to  be  enabled  to  get  Colonial  wood  ? — Yes. 
In  Knysna  there  is  plenty  of  wood  ;  there  is  plenty 
of  land  to  grow  it  on. 
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Mr.  <J8'^.   And    if   you   get   sufficient   Colonial    wood 

J.  p.Retiei.  |.j^j^,j.^.  would  be  no  necessity  for  you  to  import  ? — 

May  17.  1904.  J^q 

988.  You  are  quite  satisfied  Avitli  the  quality  if 
it  is  well  seasoned  ? — Oil,  yes. 

984.  If  you  get  25  per  cent,  protection  you  would 
be  capable  of  doing  all  your  industry  with  Colonial 
wood  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  George  A.  Moore,  examined. 

Mr  9<^5    Chairman.']    You  are  the  Storekeeper  of  the 

..  .^  core,  rp.^i^i^,  -g.^^,  Harbour  Board,  Mr.  Moore  ? — Yes. 
May  17. 1'.Mif.  gg^*  ^y^  waut  souio  information  about  bricks. 
AVe  understand  very  large  qunntities  have  been 
imported  for  the  Harbour  Board,  in  preference  to 
their  buying  bricks  here.  Can  you  give  us  any 
information  about  that?  —  AVe  have  imported, 
roughly,  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

987.  Are  you  still  importing  them  ? — No.  The 
reason  we  imported  was  our  inability  to  procure 
a  good  brick  locally.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year  we  placed  two  orders  locally — one  for  half 
a  million  with  a  firm  of  brickmakers  at  Woodstock, 
and  Muother  with  the  Australian  Brick  Co.  of 
Stellenbosch.  The  first-named  supplied  a  quantity, 
and  we  found  their  bricks  utterly  unsuitable  for 
the  ])uilding  of  three*storey  warehouses,  so  we 
cancelled  the  order,  and  obtained  a  reduction  on 
the  price  of  the  bricks  already  supplied.  With 
regard  to  the  Australian  Brick  Co.,  they  supplied 
roughly,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million — about  half 
their  order — and  then  they  could  not  supply  any 
more,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  wet  weather.  Con- 
sequently, we  had  to  import. 

988.  Mr.  Pf/ott.]  AVhat  Ayas  the  price  of  Colonial 
bricks  then  V — I  think  it  was  varying  from  £4  and 
upAvards. 

989.  Was  that  the  contract  price  ? — Yes. 

990.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  imported  bricks  ? 
— £4,  Cost,  Insurance,  and   Freight,   Cape   Town. 
Towards  the  latter  end  we  bought  imported  bricks, 
at  55s.  and  even  35s, 
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991.  Those  bricks  which  came  woukl  come,  no        Mr. 
doubt,  as  ballast  ?— The  last  lot,  I  think,  would  do  ^-  ^•_5«°'^«- 

so.  M^y  17,  1904. 

992.  Can  you  obtain  a  suitable  brick  locally  now 
— suitable  for  your  purposes? — I  think  so.  Since 
then,  the  manufacture  of  bricks  in  this  locality  has 
gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  whereas  at  the 
beginning  of  hist  year  there  were  very  few  machine- 
made  bricks  on  the  market.  We  certainly  do  not 
import  now  ;  we  only  imported  then  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  case,  as  we  could  not  get  a  satis- 
factory brick,  nor  could  we  get  the  quantity  we 
required  ;  and,  further,  these  bricks,  had  they  not 
been  imported,  would  have  meant  a  number  of 
bricklayers,  brought  out  under  contract,  remaining 
idle. 

993.  Col.  B((f/l//.]  What  was  the  quotation  for  the 
Colonial  bricks  ? — They  varied  from  £4  upwards. 

994.  It  would  be  an  untruth  if  they  said  you 
were  paying  £7  upwards  ? — Absolutely  untrue. 

995.  Do  you  not  import  granite  ? — Not  so  far. 
We  have  had  ojie  or  two  imported  samples  sent  us. 
We  obtaii]  our  granite  from  Paarl. 

996.  Mr.  Eoijtrs.^  Are  the  Colonial  bricks  as  good 
as  the  imported  ones  ? — At  the  beginning  of  last 
year  the  local-made  ones  were  very  '•  sloppy," — 
very  inferior. 

997.  Why  is  that?— They  had  not  much 
machinery  laid  down — the  bricks  were  mostly 
hand-made, — and  I  think  the  principal  reason  was 
that  they  did  not  prepare  the  clay  properly.  In 
England  and  other  cold  countries,  they  dig  the  clay 
in  sumiTier,  for  the  rain  and  frost  to  play  upon,  and 
then  in  the  following  summer  convert  it  into  bricks. 

998.  The  ingredients  in  the  soil  are  all  you  require 
to  make  a  good  brick  ? — Yes.  I  think  if  they 
adopted  the  phm  I  have  previously  mentioned  in 
preparing  the  clay  in  summer,  they  might  make  a 
very  good  brick. 

999.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  that  you  should 
import  if  we  can  make  as  good  a  brick  here? — 
Well,  the  local  makers  could  not  carry  out  their 
.contract. 
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Mr  1000.    Mr.   Graaff.]    From  where  did  you  import 

*_  °°'*^'  the  bricks  ? — I  believe  it  was  from  Norway — either 
May  17.  i?04.  ^Norway  or  SAveden. 

1001.  At  £4.  Cost,  Insurance,  and  Freight? — Yes. 

1002.  What  would  they  cost  you,  roughly  speak- 
in.ii",  to  land  ? — To  land  and  put  them  on  a  site  in 
the  Docks.  I  should  say  about  10s.  Od.  per 
thousand. 

lOOo.  That  does  not  include  the  Dock  dues  ? — 
No. 

1004.  AVhat  would  the  Dock  dues  ha  ? — I  think 
al)out  Is.  a  ton,  but  we  do  not  pay  dues  on  goods 
imported  for  the  Harbour  Board.  The  total  cost,  I 
should  say,  would  be  about  £4.  10s.  to  £4.  l/?s.  6d. 
per  thousand  if  you  include  Dock  dues. 

1005.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  large 
quantities  of  bricks  imported  at  the  present  time  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  are.  Owing  to  the  slump 
in  the  building  trade  the  price  has  gone  down. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  a  good  red 
hard  brick  should  not  be  made  here  and  sold  at  £8 
per  thousand. 

1006.  Mr.  Pyott.]  Do  you  think  a  good  protective 
duty  should  be  put  on  to  protect  the  Colonial 
industry  ? — I  think  the  freight  is  enough. 

1007.  Mr.  Graaff.^  I  am  told  a  -lot  of  bricks  came 
out,  free  of  charge,  as  ballast  ? — I  certainly  think 
there  have  been  some  lots  brought  out  in  that  way, 
but  I  think  more  as  a  private  speculation  on  the 
part  of  the  skipper  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  regular 
trade.  If  so,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  the  local 
trade. 

1008.  Do  you  import  any  other  articles  for  the 
Docks  y — Yes,  cement. 

1009.  But  nothing  which  could  be  manufactured 
here  ? — Of  course,  we  import  general  merchandise^ 
such  as  paint,  iron,  and  general  ironmongery. 
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Thursdcuj,  19th  May,  1904. 


PEESENT  : 

Dr.  Peteesex  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Pyott.  I  Colonel  Bayly. 

Mr.  Kogers.  |  Mr.  Graaff. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stephens  (representing  the  Master  and 
Foreman  Tailors  Association  of  SoutJi  Africa), 
examined. 

1010.  Chairman.]     You  are  Mr.  Stephens  V— Yes.    ^^^^™ 

1011.  What  are  your  grievances  ? — I  will  state    "  '^^'i^^^L.. 
them  to  you.     1  have  a  memo,  which  I  should  like  ^^^  i-*- 1^^*- 
to  read  with  your  permission,  and  hand  to  your 
Committee.      [Memo  read  and  put  in.      Appendix 

A.] 

1012.  You  say  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  a 
trade  capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  industrial 
poj)ulation  should  be  accorded  some  protection 
against  unfair  competition  from  without.  What 
do  you  consider  a  fair  protection  for  the 
industry  ;  do  you  pay  the  same  duty  on  the 
raw  material  as  on  the  manufactured  article  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  our  grievance  is  the  fact  of 
agents  and  shopkeepers  here  taking  orders  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  getting  them  practically  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  paying  an  Agent's  Licence. 
If  that  duty  were  impo^Kl  it  would  prevent  those 
men  interfering  with  the  trade. 

1013.  As  far  as  Government  contracts  are  con- 
cerned, you  think  you  would  be  quite  justilied  in 
getting  your  raw  material  in  free  .-^ — The  point  is 
that  raw  material  should  come  in  free,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  ready-made  garments  should  be  taxed 
at  least  20  to  25  per  cent.  These  finished  garments 
are  made  under  the  very  lowest  conditions,  under 
sweating  circumstances,  and  practically  in  the 
cheapest  labour  markets  of  the  world.  We  have 
to  contend  against  this,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  to  pay  duty  on  the  raw  materi^d.    If  we  were 
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Mr  r.  w.    enabled    to   import    our   raw   materials  free,  that 
st.-i^ens.     ^^.,,^,ij  ]^^,  .,  inaterial  assistance. 

May  lit,  iiKM.  loll.  You  liavc  a  vcrv  important  part  in  your 
roi)ort  which  refers  to  (xovernment  contracts.  Do 
not  ^fessrs.  Gordon.  ^Vritchel]  cV:  Co..  supply  the 
(lovernment.  or  did  the}'  do  so  formerly  ? — They 
still  do  so. 

1015.  Is  that  here  or  in  England? — The  goods 
are  made  in  England. 

1016.  Mr.  Pi/off.]  You  say  uniforms  for  Telegraph 
^h'ssagc^  Boys  were  supplied  hy  a  firm  in  Great 
Britain  for  :)9s.  9d.  and  they  could  be  supplied  by 
Colonial  manufacturers  at  42s.  Is  that  a  fact  V — 
Yes. 

1017.  That  only  means  a  difference  of  5 J  per 
cent.  ? — In  some  cases 

1018.  In  some  cases  !  AVe  want  to  give  you  some 
protection  in  order  to  enable  you  to  compete  with 
them,  but  this  89s.  9d.  as  against  42s.  is  not  25  per 
cent  ? — In  those  figures  given,  I  think  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  as  regards  uniforms  we 
should  require  rather  over  25  per  cent,  on  some 
and  a  little  under  on  others,  say  from  20  to  2^)  per 
cent.  ;  but  this  is  the  nearest  thing  we  can  put  our 
hands  on  about  the  Messenger  Boys.  As  regards 
the  (luestion  of  the  Yolunteer  Uniforms  it  would 
require  much  nearer  20  per  cent. 

1019.  The  unfortunate  thing  w^ith  regard  to 
Government  (\)n tracts  is  that  all  their  clothing 
comes  in  duty  free  ? — Y"es. 

1020.  Chairman.]  If  the  raw  material  came  in 
free  of  duty  you  might  compete  ? — Y^es.  The  only 
difference  would  be  the  increased  amount  wdiich 
would  be  required  for  labour,  and  which  would  be 
spent  in  the  Colony.  20  per  cent,  is  really  an  out- 
side limit  for  the  increased  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  in  wages.  The  labour 
conditions  of  Cape  Town,  as  far  as  the  Tailoring- 
Trade  is  concerned,  have  entirely  changed  during 
the  last  ffve  or  six  years.  Six  or  seven  years  ago 
we  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  woikmen.  At  the 
present  time  in  Cape  Town  there  is  a  very  large 
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number   of   tailors — possibly   300    to   400    people,    ^r.  t.w. 

. ,  .  ,.  1  ^        J         '  X        i       7      Stephens. 

waiting  tor  employment.  — 

1021.  Is  that  due  to  depression  ?— It  is  due  to  ^^^  i^' ^^^*^- 
the  fact  that  men  liaye  come  here,  and  the  market 

is  oyerstocked.  That  gives  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  goods  here,  and  if  we  can  be  protected 
in  some  Avay  with  the  hnished  article  sent  out 
here,  I  think  we  might  compete  for  the  Goyern- 
ment  articles,  Instead  of  these  people  being 
almost  paupers  they  might  be  able  to  earn  a  liying. 
With  the  raw  material  coming  in  under  a  7j  per 
cent,  duty,  the  same  as  the  finished  article,  we 
cannot  compete,  because  there  is  the  cheap  labour 
at  Home. 

1022.  3Ir.  Graajf.]  Approximately,  how  many 
tailors  are  there  employed  in  Cape  Town  ? — About 
1,000. 

1023.  And  the  number  of  unemployed  ? — From 
300  to  400. 

1024.  Now,  supposing  the  Goyernment  was  to 
give  you  a  fair  protection,  how  many  more  hands 
do  you  think  you  w^ould  be  able  to  employ  ? — It 
would  depend  upon  the  amount.  We  estimate  we 
could  employ  at  least  another  500  workmen. 

1025.  And  can  you  turn  out  the  Ayork  here  as 
well  as  the  imported  articles  ? — Quite  as  w^ell. 

1026.  And  the  material  also  ? — Yes,  the  material 
would  be  the  same.  There  are  really  no  woollen 
goods  made  here.  But  what  we  particularly  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  is  Government  contracts 
going  out  of  the  Colony.  It  has  come  to  our  notice 
within  the  last  few  months  that  the  Railway 
Department  has  sent  Home  some  very  small  orders. 
A  matter  of  n/tie  Messenger  Suits  were  ordered 
from  Home  !  Tenders  Avero  sent  round  for — of 
course,  Ave  kncAV  the  order  Avould  not  be  placed 
here.  When  the  goods  came  out  they  had  to  be 
altered.  To  estimate  it  properly,  it  Avould  liaA^e 
cost  the  Government  a  fraction  more  than  if  they 
had  paid  for  the  goods  being  manufactured  here. 

1027.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
clothing  imported  annually  for  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  T.  w.    _  Wo  think  Mbout  £50,000  to  i:()0,000  approximately, 
Stephens.    ^^^^^  .^  ^^  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount. 
May  i;.,  I'AH.      i()9s.  Tiu'luding  the  Yoluntcers  ? — As  far  as  wo 
know. 

10'^9.  Chair'DKin.^  AVho  fire  the  firms  who  import 
ooods  tor  the  Government  here  ? — Gordon,  Mitchell 
tfc  Co.  import  for  them. 

10:^0.  Are  they  the  only  firm  V — There  is  another 
firm  of  the  name  of  Scott,  who  imports  a  lot  of  the 
A^olunteer  material,  but  Messrs.  Gordon,  Mitchell 
ct  Co.  are  the  largest.  There  is  also  Messrs.  Eaton, 
l^obins  ct  Co.  The  orders  for  most  of  the  Military 
stutt's  are  sent  straight  to  England. 

Mr.  George  M.  Taylor,  examined. 

G  M*Ta  lor  1^'>^-  C7/a /rtjiau.]  Will  your  give  us  some  infor- 
'—  mation  about  your  industry  V — Well,  it  is  for  the 
May  19,  i;io4.  i^j-^auufacture  of  Magnolithic  Eoofing  Tiles  by  a 
patent  process  which  I  secured  from  a  manufac- 
turer abroad,  and  the  patent  rights  1  hold  for 
South  Africa.  I  have  already  supplied  some  of 
these  tiles  for  the  Concert  Hall  at  Camp's  Bay, 
which  I  imported  from  the  patentee  in  Europe  for 
the  ])urpose.  and  which  are  identical  with  what  I 
will  manufacture  here. 

10:12.  Do  you  import  the  raw  materials,  or 
can  you  make  use  of  anv  local  materials  ? — A 
large  component  part  is  Magnesite,  and  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  in  this  country,  but  the 
Geological  Commission  knew  of  nothing  of  that 
sort  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  As 
regards  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  1  only  know 
of  one  place,  in  Gc^rmany,  Avhere  it  can  be  obtained. 

lOoo.  All  the  ingredients  are  imported  ? — ^All 
but  the  saAvdust.  and  I  believe  there  may  be  deposits 
of  magnesium  in  this  country  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Although  1  know  of  nothing  exactly  suitable 
yet  there  are  near  approaches  to  what  I  want. 

lO.'U.  Have  you  started  your  factory  yet  ? — No, 
1  am  just  installing  the  machinery  at  present. 

1035.  Can  you  compete  with  the  imported  tile  ? 
— Oh,  yes.  We  can  turn  out  a  cheaper  tile  than 
the  imported  ones. 
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1036.  AVliat  would  yon  like  to  propose  to  this       ^■• 
Committee  ? — I  think   the  Government   onght   to    "    '—^.Z] 
assist   Colonial   indnstiy   by   admitting    the    raw  ^^y  i^'  ^^^^' 
material  free  of  duty.     Another  point  is  the  matter 

of  railway  freight,  that  is.  whether  they  would  not 
quote  a  lower  rate  on  the  Colonial-made  article 
than  on  the  imported. 

1037.  Mr.  Pf/oft]  AVill  this  tile  interfere  with 
the  present  Colonial-made  article  V — There  are  none 
made  at  present  to  any  extent. 

1038.  None  in  the  Western  Province  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  made  to  any  extent  in  South  Africa. 
Look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  English  and 
French  tiles  imported  here. 

1039.  Your  tile  is  something  after  the  same 
style  V — We  can  make  them  practically  of  the  same 
shape  and  equal  in  quality.  The  only  other  com- 
ponent part  is  sawdust. 

1040.  What  is  the  duty  at  the  present  time  on 
your  raw  material  ? — Neither  of  the  articles  are 
specified  in  the  Customs  Tariff,  so  I  suppose  they 
would  come  under  the  10  per  cent,  ad  valorcDi, 
The  chloride  of  magnesium  would  come  from 
Germany,  and  the  magnesite  is  originally  iDrought 
from  Greece.  I  should  he  using  very  large  quan- 
tities for  a  start — say  at  least  25  to  30  tons  per 
week. 

1041.  In  using  the  25  to  30  tons  per  wt^ek.  about 
how  many  hands  would  you  i'mploy  ? — Aljout  80. 

1042.  Will  they  be  experienced  men  ? — The  bulk, 
of  course,  would  be  unskilled  mechanics  ;  there 
would  be  about  a  dozen  skilled  mechanics,  like 
engineers  and  foremen. 

1043.  Where  are  you  starting  the  factory  V — At 
Elsie  s  River  Halt — the  old  Cape  Chemical  Works. 

1044.  When  do  you  expect  to  commence 
business  ? — In  about  two  months'  time. 

1045.  You  have  no  objection  to  us  coming  to 
inspect  your  place  ? — Well,  at  present  there  is 
nothing  doing  ;  but  in  about  a  month  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  will  be  here.  In  two  months  I 
think  I  shall  have  the  whole  thing  fitted  up  and 
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Mr.        ill  woikinii  order,  and  lliou  1  should  1)0  glad  if  vou 

,_    _        could  Visit  the  ractory. 

May  i!M«HM.  ]()4{\  J^ut  if  VOU  make  a  tile  eheaper  than  the 
one  im})orted,  you  do  not  need  any  protection  ? — 
Well,  the  people  seem  to  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  Colonial-made  article,  and  to  .net  a  Colonial- 
made  article  used  here,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  such 
at  a  much  lower  price  and  the  advantages  of  using 
same  must  be  very  obvious. 

1047.  If  it  is  as  good  as  the  imported  one  why 
should  the  prejudice  do  you  any  harm  ? — I  fear 
that  a  good  many  people,  until  they  see  the  thing 
tirmly  established,  would  have  a  prejudice  against  it. 

1048.  Mr.  Boger.s.]  Have  you  examined  the  soil 
of  the  Colony  ? — There  is  no  soil  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  tiles.  The  ingredients  are  principally 
sawdust  (about  fifty  per  cent.),  magnesite,  and 
chloride  of  magnesium,  which  is  a  sort  of  chemical 
salt. 

1049.  And  all  these  ingredients  have  to  ho  im- 
ported ? — All  except  the  sawdust. 

1050.  CJiairinan.']  You  say  there  is  a  prejudice, 
but  if  you  manufacture  your  tiles  A^ery  much 
cheaper,  how  can  that  be  ? — AVell,  I  could  offer 
them  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  imported  article. 
I.  of  course,  do  not  know  what  profit  is  made  on 
the  imported  tiles,  or  how  much  they  could  come 
down  in  price  when  there  is  keen  competition. 

1051.  M}\  Graaff^  Are  there  large  quantities  of 
tiles  imported  ? — A  tremendous  number. 

1052.  Are  they  taking  the  place  of  slates  ? — Yes. 
During  the  last  five  years  they  have  been  taking 
the  place  of  slates.  They  have  principally  come 
from  Marseilles. 

1058.  Are  they  better  y — The  terra-cotta  colour 
seems  to  suit  Ca2:)e  Town,  so  certain  architects  say. 
The  background  of  Table  Mountain  seems  to  add 
to  the  ett'ectiveness  of  them. 

1054.  Could  you  turn  out  as  good  a  thing  here 
as  the  imported  article,  if  you  had  protection  ? — 
Yes,  we  could  turn  out  any  shape  or  colour. 

1055.  And  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand  ? — Oh, 
yes. 
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1056.  Will   the   qualitv   be   as   oood  ?— Well,    of  ^  ^Mr. 

"  Gr  M   Taylor 

course,  it  is  almost  entirely  new  here,  but  all  those    *     — 

into   whose   hands   they   have   passed   have  been  ^^^  ^'•''  ^^'^*' 

very  much  taken  with  them  indeed.     Mr.  Smith, 

the   architect  for  the  Camp's  Bay  building,  made 

the  remark  that  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best 

things  which  had  come  into  the  market  for  a  long 

time.    In  speaking  of  the  prejudice  against  Colonial 

products,  and  the  fact  of  sawdust  being  largely 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  tiles,  some  people 

are  afraid  they  may  not  last  long,  but  I  may  say 

that  in  Russia,  where  they  have  the  two  extremes 

of     climate — very    cold    winters,    and    very    hot 

summers — I   have   seen   them  after  being  in  use 

for  ten  years  apparently  in  as  good  a  condition 

as  when  tirst  put  on. 


Friday.  May  20th.  1904. 


PRESENT  : 
Dr.  Peteesex  (Chairman). 


Colonel  Bayly 
Mr.  Graaff.' 


Mr.  Pyott. 
Mr.  Roofers. 


Mr.  Fred.  W.  Mills,  examined. 

1057.  Chairman.']  We  should  like  to  have  your  j,  ^y^j^iiu^ 
views   on   the   present   condition   of  the    milling         - 
industry,  Mr.  Mills.     You  have  been  hard  hit  \^y^^^y'^^\^'^^^' 
the  Bloemfontein  Convention,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
we   are   at   the   present   moment   using   half   our 
milling  power   only,    although    business   on   the 
whole,  since  the  Convention,  has  not  actually  fallen 
off  to  nearly  that  extent — perhaps  not  more  than 
10  per  cent.   Profits  have,  however,  diminished  to  a 
considerably  larger  extent  and  present  prospects 
indicate  a   further   falling   off   in   the   volume   of 
business. 
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^^- .  1058.  You  have  dismissed  a  good  many  of  your 

w^Miiis  ^^^^^^  ,^ — ^^    ^^  have  not   dismissed  any,  but   we 

»y2o.  i9ot- have  had  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  things  are 
getting  worse. 

1059.  Do  you  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  Bloem- 
t'ontein  Convention,  or  do  you  think  it  is  duo  to 
bad  times? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  Avhen  prices  were  reduced  there  would  be  a 
greater  demand,  but  I  am  disappointed.  In  a  great 
measure,  it  may  be  due  to  the  New  Convention. 
A  good  deal  more  flour  is  imported  now. 

1060.  You  cannot  compete  on  account  of  the  im- 
ported flour  ?— No,  not  on  the  same  terms.  I  have 
just  made  a  calculation  which  I  should  like  to  read 
to  you.  Before  the  new  tariff,  flour  was  sold  at 
14/6  per  100  lbs.,  less  Ave  per  cent.^=13/9  ;  imported 
flour  cost  8/6,  plus  4/6  duty,  and  3d.  dock  dues  and 
landing=18/3.  That  gave  6d.  per  100  lbs.  difference 
against  us,  but  it  was  nothing  out  of  the  way.  Flour 
under  the  new  tariff'  is  sold  at  13/-,  less  Ave  per 
cent.^12/4  here.  The  imported  flour  costs  8/6, 
plus  2/3=10/9,  or  a  difference  against  us  of  1/7. 

1061.  Has  the  consumer  benefited  by  this  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

1062.  This  new  tariff  w^as  meant  to  benefit  the 
consumer,  I  believe  ? — That  was  the  intention. 

1063.  What  they  have  done  is  they  have  ruined 
your  industry  here  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
order  to  show  how  little  the  consumer  suffers 
from  duty  on  flour,  I  have  made  the  following- 
calculation  : — 100  lbs.  flour  pays  2/-  duty,  and 
produces  125  lbs.  of  bread  (a  low  estimate)  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  a  penny  per  lb.  duty.  A  family  of 
six  persons  consumes,  say,  5  lbs.  of  bread  a  day, 
that  is  equal  to  Id.  per  day,  or  2s.  6d.  per  month 
duty  only.  That  is  all  the  duty  which  would  fall 
on  the  head  of  the  househokl. 

1064.  AYhat  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy,  Mr. 
Mills  ? — Well,  you  see,  we  are  labouring  under  a 
difference  of  Is.  7d.  We  should  suggest  re- 
imposing  a  duty  of  about  Is.  6d. 


II 
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1065.  You  want  it  the  same  as  the  pre-convention        Mr. 
days  ? — I  think  we  could  do  with  less  than  the  ^'  ^^•^^^^^• 
2sr6d.  which  was  taken  olf.     I  think  Is.  6d.  would  ^^y  20, 1904. 
give  us  some  protection. 

1066.  You,  as  a  large  miller  might  compete,  but 
could  a  small  miller  ? — I  doubt  it. 

1067.  He  would  want  the  pre-convention  days '? 
—Yes. 

1068.  Mr.  Pf/ott.]  You  are  paving  Is.  dutv  on 
100  lbs.  of  wheat  ?— Yes. 

1069.  You  have  a  protection  on  flour :  what  is 
the  duty  on  bran  ? — Is.  on  the  imported,  as  part  of 
the  wheat  on  which  that  duty  is  paid. 

1070.  So  the  Government  is  allowing  bran  in  at 
7 J  iDer  cent.,  which  is  paying  SJd.  on  the  manu- 
factured material,  and  on  the  raw  material  Is. 
Practically,  the  one  is  30  per  cent.,  and  the  other  is 
7 J  per  cent.  ;  whereby  the  Government  is  losing  a 
duty  of  8Jd.  per  100  lbs  of  bran  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1071.  What  duty  would  you  suggest  should  be 
brought  in  to  allow  millers  to  carry  on  their 
industry  as  heretofore  ? — We  are  now  paying  2s.  ; 
I  should  say  3s.  6d.  should  be  charged  on  flour. 

1072.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  rather  too  much  V 
— I  thought  Is.  would  be  enough,  but  on  cal- 
culating I  think  it  should  be  more. 

1073.  You  are  of  course  taking  the  cost  of  over- 
sea. Do  not  you  think  the  better  way  would  be 
to  take  the  cost  of  your  wheat,  and  work  out  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  here,  so  as  to  get  the  right 
proportion  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1074.  We  have,  in  Mr.  Stephens'  evidence,  a 
statement  that  if  the  duty  was  increased  to  2s.  6d., 
the  large  millers  would  still  continue  to  be  millers, 
?jnd  could  mill  successfully  in  this  country, 
but  to  enable  the  small  millers  throughout  the 
country  to  do  so,  he  thought  there  should  be  a 
protection  of  3s.  We  do  not  want  anything  enor- 
mous put  on  in  the  way  of  duty — we  have  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  far  as  we 
can.  We  want  to  encourage  the  milling  industry 
by  putting  on  a  fair  proj)ortion  ? — Yes,  looking  at 
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Ml.        it    ill    that    wav,    I   should   think    Is.    shoukl   bo 

F.W.Mills.  1  1   •    ^      -4.  o 

_  eiioui>h — ina  king  it  os. 
Ma,v2o.  i-.(.i.  1075  ji,.  Qraaf.]  You  tohl  the  Chairman  that 
the  reduction  oi'  duty  does  not  affect  the  price  of 
bread  y — I  do  not  think  so — I  have  not  heard  of  it, 
cxceptin,<»-  that  some  leakers  made  a  difference  for 
hu'oe  loaves — but  I  do  not  thinlc  it  made  much 
dilference  to  the  consumer. 

1076.  Do  you  import  much  flour? — Practically 
none.  now. 

1077.  Do  you  import  wheat  ? — Yes. 

107S.  Does  it  pay  you  better  to  import  wheat 
than  to  use  Colonial  wheat  ? — AYell,  we  cannot  get 
enough  Colonial  wheat. 

1079.  How  does  the  price  compare  between  the 
two  ? — I  might  say  roughly,  that  Colonial  wheat 
has  been  sold  at  1/-  per  100  lbs.  more  than  we  can 
import  foreign  wheat  for. 

1080.  Did  you  import  wheat  l3ef ore  the  alteration 
of  duty  took  place  V — Oh  yes. 

1081.  And  how  was  the  difference  then  ? — Well, 
the  difference  Avas  sometimes  larger  then,  1  think. 

1082.  And  in  consequence  of  this  Convention 
betw^een  this  country  and  the  other  surrounding 
States,  you  say  that  you  have  considerably  reduced 
your  turnover  ? — Y"es. 

1083.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  ?— At  the 
present  moment  we  are  doing  about  half. 

1084.  You  attribute  that  to  the  Convention  ? — I 
cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  think  to  a  great  extent. 

1085.  And  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  see  the 
old  state  of  att'airs  back  as  far  as  duty  is  con- 
cerned ? — Y^es,  I  should  like  to  see  the  same  pro- 
portion, or  nearly  so,  as  regards  flour. 

1086.  Y^ou  think  if  the  duty  was  re-imposed  that 
the  milling  industry  w^ould  flourish  again  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

1087.  ChaivinanJ]  You  tell  us  that  the  wheat  you 
buy  from  the  farmers  costs  more  than  imported 
wheat :  do  you  think  it  pays  the  farmer  to  grow 
his  wheat  ? — I  should  say  not.  They  say  that 
nothing  under  20s.  per  sack  of  200  lbs.  would  clear 
them. 
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1088.  How  is  that  ?— Well,  thcv  have  to  employ  ^    ^r 
fertilisers  to  a  Greater  extent  than  usual,  and  they    '    — 
have  the  expense  of  fallowing  their  land  every  '^^y  20, 1904. 
third  year. 

1089.  But  the  quality  of  wheat  you  get  here  is 
good  ? — Yes. 

[Dr.  Petersen  here  vacated  the  Chair,  which  was 
taken  bv  Mr.  Graaff.] 

1090.  'ifr.  Pyott.]  What  is  the  efieect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  wheat  and  flour — have  you  found 
that  it  has  stopped  any  mills  V — Two  mills  have 
stopped  working. 

1091.  Practically  insolvent  ? — Yes. 

1092.  You  say  there  has  been  no  effect  to  the 
consumer  by  the  reduction  of  duty  ? — I  have  not 
seen  it — not  to  the  consumer  of  bread. 

1093.  Do  you  think  by  re-imposing  the  duty  on 
wheat — and  proportionately  on  flour — it  would 
encourage  the  growing  of  wheat  to  a  greater  extent 
in  this  country '? — Well,  I  think  it  would  keep  it 
up  to  the  present  rate  of  growth,  but  I  think  if  the 
duty  is  kept  as  at  present  the  growing  of  Cape 
wheat  will  perhaps  diminish  in  quantity. 

1094.  And  therefore  the  millers  wdll  have  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  imported  wheat  for  the 
food  of  the  Country  ? — Yes. 

1095.  And  you  would  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  miller  ? — Yes. 

1096.  Have  you  found  this  7g  per  cent,  duty  on 
bran  a  hardship  upon  you  as  a  miller  ?--Yes,  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  imported  bran. 

1097.  I  suppose  you  cannot  do  it  ? — It  means  a 
reduction  in  our  profits. 

1098.  And  you  of  course  sell  bran  at  what  it  will 
fetch,  as  it  is  an  offal  ? — Yes. 

1099.  What  percentage  do  you  consider  the  loss 
upon  wheat  before  you  mill  it  ? — About  2  per  cent. 

1100.  You  say  that  the  millers'  business  is 
practically  decreasing.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the 
importation  of  cheaper  flour  which  you  cannot 
compete  with  ? — I  think  it  must  be  so. 
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Mr.  liOl.   It  is  ;ilt'octiii,i>  your  business? — I  think  so  ;: 

_'  '  ^  sonu'tliint^  is.  and  I  think  it  is  that. 
May2o.  i-.(.i.      j]()9    Mr.Bo(/ers]  You  were  speakino  of  soiling 
your  bran  as  oit'al  :  Avhat  do  you  get  for  your  bran? 
— At  present,  about  5s. 

1 1(  >o.  Is  not  that  a  good  price  ;  it  is  not  so  low 
for  "  oft'al  "  ? — Well,  it  is  sold  as  offal.  It  is  a  poor 
price  compared  with  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  You  see,  we  sell 
at  5s.  and  it  costs  us  say  8s.,  so  we  lose  practically 
8s.  on  it,  and  we  therefore  try  to  get  as  much  as 
we  can. 

1104.  Acting  C/mirvHt//.]  We  have  been  informed 
that  the  Military  have  ])een  selling  a  good  many 
articles,  which  has  affected  trade  in  this  Colony. 
Has  there  been  much  flour  sold  here  ? — I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that.  I  am  told  they 
liave  done  so. 

1105.  Without  paying  duty  ? — Oh  no. 

1106.  But  on  other  articles,  such  as  jams,  there 
has  been  no  duty  paid  ? — If  they  have  sold  largo 
quantities  of   flour  without  having  to  pay  duty,, 
that  would  account  for  the  difference. 

1107.  Mr.  Pf/otf.]  Have  you  studied  the  capacity 
of  our  mills  in  Cape  Colony  to-day  ? — No,  I  have 
not  studied  that.  A  few  of  the  large  ones  I  know 
very  well,  but  I  cannot  speak  deflnltely. 

1108.  We  are  told  that  the  capacity  is  over  8,000 
sacks  a  day.  I  suppose  that  would  be  about  it  ? — 
It  is  likely,  I  think. 

1109.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  capital 
invested  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea.  As  regards 
the  capacity  of  the  mills  in  Cape  Town,  they  can 
yield  very  much  more  of  an  output  than  is  required 
for  trade  in  Cape  Town  only.  We  have,  in  fact, 
cancelled  orders  for  new  machinery  which  we 
ordered  on  the  promise  of  good  times. 

1110.  And  two  of  your  local  miUs  are  practically 
closed  down  and  the  owners  insol\ent,  in  Capo- 
Town  ?— Yes. 
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Wednesdaii,  25th  May.  1004. 


PRESEA'T  : 
Dr.  Petersen  (^Chairman). 


Mr.  Pyott. 
Mr.  Roofers. 


(,^olonel  Bayly. 


Mr.  H.  P.  SJtr2)]ierd^  examined. 

1111.  Clmirman?\   You  are   a  lar<2:e  jam   manu-    Mr.  h.:?. 
facturer  ? — Yes.     Jams  and  canned  fruits.  "  ^^—^ ' 

1112.  You  have  been  in  the  business  for  some  ^^^  2-^' i^^^' 
time  y — For  11  years. 

1113.  Has  the  business  decreased  or  increased  ? — 
Decreased. 

1114.  Why? — On  account  of  the  large  importa- 
tions and  sales  of  military  jams. 

1115.  You  use  a  lot  of  Cape  fruit  ? — Yes. 

1116.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  which 
would  increase  your  business? — The  jam  industry 
will  improve  again  as  soon  as  the  military  stock 
has  been  reduced  ;  but  apart  from  that  there  is 
another  reason.  In  the  previous  Convention  the 
rebate  was  taken  away.  The  duty  was  6s.  3d.,  and 
the  rebate  5s.  3d.  This  was  taken  away  because 
Natal  sugar  was  to  be  allowed  in  duty  free.  In 
the  first  place,  Natal  has  such  a  large  market  that 
we  never  are  offered  the  sugar  at  all ;  and.  even 
supposing  that  it  came  into  our  market,  I  would 
not  use  it.  In  Natal,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
refine  the  sugar  enough.  They  can't  get  rid  of 
the  molasses  flavour,  and  when  we  use  Natal 
sugar,  it  imparts  that  flavour  to  the  jams,  and 
people  sa}"  we  are  using  cheap  sugar. 

1117.  How  does  the  price  compare  with  the  price 
of  continental  sugar  ? — I  use  Mauritius  sugar.  It 
is  about  the  same  price  as  Natal  sugar. 

1118.  You  have  not  been  hit  by  the  Eloemfontein 
Convention  ? — They  have  taken  a  |d.  per  lb,  ofl:  pro- 
tection on  jams ;  and  they  still  take  away  all  the 
jebate.    We  did  our  level  best  to  get  the  rebate  back, 
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Mr.  H.p.    ])ut   we  arc  worse  olf  now  tliMU  wo  worc^  Ix't'ore.     AVc 

Shepherd.      ,  -,       ^    •  .        ,  • 

_         have  lost  in  protection. 
M:i.v25.  i!.o4.      1119.  Mr.  RoijerH.']    How   many    hands    do    you 
cmph)y  y — The  number  varies.     From  120  to   160 
according  to  the  season. 

1120.  AVhen  the  military  jams  are  all  sold  you 
will  resume  your  normal  trade  ? — I  hope  so.  '  Wc 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  the  Transvaal 
trade,  and  I  hold  that  there  are  too  many  jam 
manufacturers  in  the  Colony  for  the  Colony  to 
support  without  the  custom  of  the  Transvaal.  More 
jam  is  made  here  than  the  Colony  can  consume. 

1121.  There  is  a  temporary  depression?  -Yes,  I 
consider  it  so.  I  have  erected  plant  which  enables 
me  to  do  a  much  larger  business,  so  it  shows  that 
I  expect  the  future  to  be  good. 

1122.  You  think  the  future  to  be  hoiDcful  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  I  think  it  is  very  promising.  We 
have  simply  been  knocked  out  by  these  military 
jams.  I  believe  there  are  still  20.000  cases  in  Dur- 
ban. Avhilst  one  firm  here  has  10,000.  and  so  long 
as  they  are  on  the  market  they  will  affect  our 
trade. 

1123.  Do  you  require  any  protection  to  foster  the 
industry  V — Yes.  Australian  jams  can  be  imported 
into  this  Colony  at  4/lOd.  per  dozen,  including 
duty.  We  are  selling  jams  now  at  5/-  less  discount, 
to  clear  stocks,  and  not  with  any  profit.  1  should 
not  like  to  go  on  selling  jams  at  5/-  as  I  consider 
that  I  would  not  be  getting  an  adequate  return  for 
my  money.  Moreover,  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
1  lb.  tins  of  Australian  jam  only  contain  14  ounces 
instead  of  16,  and  the  duty  is  paid  on  14  ounces 
only. 

1124.  There  is  no  duty  on  Australian  jams  ? — 
Yes,  2d.  per  lb.  Yet  they  manage  to  bring  in  the 
jam  and  sell  it  at  4/10.  They  cost  2/9  in  Australia 
and  I  am  told  they  can  l?e  landed  here  for  4/9. 

'    1125.  Chairman^  How  do  they  do  that  ? — They 
use  cheaper  sugar.  I  am  sure. 

1126.  %lr.  Pyott.']  Is  duty  paid  on  sugar  brought 
into  Australia  ? — I  cannot  say. 
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1127.  Mr.  Rogers.]  AYhat  extra  duty  would  you    ^^^^^ 
require  to  push  on  your  business  faster  than  at    '  *^?_^*^  " 
present  ? — At  least  jd.  per  lb.     We  woukl  prefer  ^^^y  -'5,  i904. 
that  they  gave  back  the  rebate,  when  we  would  be 

able  to  i:)roduce  cheaper  jams  in  the  Colony  and 
thereby  increase  the  consumption. 

1128.  Mr.  Pi/ott.]  Why  cannot  Natal  sugar  com- 
pare with  Mauritius  sugar  in  quality  ? — On  account 
of  the  molasses  flavour. 

1129.  You  can  manufacture  your  own  tins  in 
this  Colony  ? — Yes. 

1130.  Do  you  get  your  tin  duty  free? — Yes. 

1131.  You  therefore  employ  a  large  number  of 
hands  ? — Yes. 

1132.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  you  circulate  by  means  of  your 
factory  during  a  year  ? — Wages  would  be  between 
£5.000  and  £6,000.  AIv  fruit  account  varies  from 
£7.500  to  £9.500.  The  last  season,  though,  it 
dropped  down  to  £5.000  on  account  of  the  military 
jams.  ^ 

1133.  The  consequence  is  you  cannot  sell  your 
jams  V — We  do  about  one-third  of  our  ordinary 
business. 

1134.  Mr.  Rogers.]  How  long  have  you  had  this 
competition  ? — For  18  months  and  more.  1  have 
lost  money  in  my  business  for  the  last  two  years. 

1135.  The  military  stock  should  be  pretty  well 
exhausted  by  now  ? — Well  as  I  pointed  out  l^efore 
there  are  20,000  cases  still  at  Durban  and  another 
10.000  here. 

1136.  Colonel  Bayly.]  When  these  jams  were  sold 
were  they  sold  duty  free  ? — The  buyers  have  to  pay 
the  duty.  I  have  heard  one  purchaser  say  that  if  he 
could  sell  the  jams  at  Is.  per  dozen  in  London  he 
would  make  a  profit,  so  he  must  have  bought  tlie 
jam  at  a  very  low  price. 

1137.  Mr.  Pyott.]  I  take  it  you  are  satislied  with 
the  protection  you  have,  provided  Government  will 
retain  the  rebate  on  sugar  ? — Yes. 

1138.  If  you  got  that  rebate  it  would  encourage 
the  jam  industry  in  this  Colony  ? — Yes.     If  we  get 
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Mr.  H.p.    this  rebate  we  will  be  alile  to  i>et  the  iam  to  market 

Shepherd.         ,         -,  ,  •  •» 

_        at  a  lower  rate. 
fir^y  •>:,,  um.      ii;^9.   ColonH  Baf/lf/.}  AMiat  would    the  Colony 
lose  in  revenue  if  the  rebate  were  imposed  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

1140.  Mr.  Pi/oft.]  You  pointed  out  that  Austra- 
lian jams  could  be  landed  at  a  low  price  ? — Yes. 

1141.  And  that  the  1  lb.  tins  really  only  contain 
14  ounces  instead  of  16  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  tremendous 
savin<>'. 

1142.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  brin<4" 
to  our  notice  ? — Yes  it  is  with  regard  to  the  tomato 
canning  industry.  One  year  I  placed  20.()()()  tins  of 
€anned  tomatoes  on  the  market  ;  but  since  the  last 
Convention  tomatoes  were  allowed  to  come  into 
the  Colony  as  vegetables  and  so  escaped  duty.  I 
cannot  make  a  tin  now.  as  they  can  land  American 
tomatoes  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen  ?>  lb.  tins.  I  cannot 
sell  them  under  7s.  I  erected  the  necessary  plant 
and  was  doing  a  good  business,  but  now  that  has 
been  knocked  on  the  head. 

1143.  Chair man.l  Surely  you  can  grow  tomatoes 
cheaply  here  ? — The  farmers  will  not  grow  them 
under  £4  per  ton.  In  .Vmcrica  they  can  be  got  at 
18s.  a  ton.  Then  each  tin  I  make  costs  2d.  or  3d. 
The  difficulty  here  is  that  the  farmers  will  not  go 
in  for  a  thing  thoroughly.  It  is  the  same  with 
beans  and  peas.  I  could  can  any  quantity  of  them  ; 
but  I  cannot  get  enough.  I  went  to  some  farmers 
and  told  them  that  I  was  prepared  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  if  they  would  grow  it ;  but  the 
consequence  was  that  they  put  up  the  price  as  soon 
as  they  knew  that  I  wanted  it,  and  I  had  to  pay 
7/6  instead  of  5/-. 

1144.  What  is  the  duty  on  glucose  ?— 10  "/„. 
There  is  another  thing  which  has  been  done.  We 
could  import  such  pulps  as  raspberry  and  red- 
currant  which  could  be  manufactured  into  jams. 
Eut  Government  put  on  a  duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  Their 
reason  was  that  we  were  manufacturing  a  fruit  of 
another  country  and.  as  they  thought,  neglecting 
the  fruit  of  our  own.     l>ut  if  a  lady  sends  to  a  shop 
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for  a  tin  of  raspberry  jam  she  would  not  be  satisfied  mi-  h.  p. 
with  plum  jam.  The  fruit  cannot  be  yrown  here  '  ^^L^"^  ' 
so  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference.  ^^^y  -'''  i^^*- 

1145.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  can  grow  the 
raspberry  here? — Well,  we  would  require  from  80 
to  40  tons. 

1146.  You  know  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
Colonial  manufactured  jam  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  hold  that  the  jams  made  here 
are  quite  as  good  as  the  imported. 

1147.  Do  not  you  think  want  of  assortment  has- 
something  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes.  Fourteeen  years 
ago  I  told  farmers  to  plant  me  green  figs  and  bitter 
skill  oranges.  Of  green  figs  I  could  export  a 
hundred  tons  ;  but  there  is  not  a  ton  produced.. 
It  is  the  same  with  bitter  skill  oranges. 

1148.  How  many  tons  of  Cape  gooseberries  do 
you  require  ? — Fifty  tons.    Last  season  I  only  got  l^v 
tons  ;   and  the  amount  has  dropped  considerably 
this  season.      The  things  we  can  sell  and  make  a 
profit  on  we  cannot  get  sufficient  quantity  of. 

1149.  You  think  if  we  can  give  you  a  rebate  on 
sugar  by-and-by  you  will  be  able  to  sell  jams  at 
such  a  price  as  to  keep  out  the  imported  syrup  ? — 
Yes. 

1150.  What  is  the  amount  of  sugar  in  a  pound  of 
syrup  ? — Eeal  golden  syrup  contains  95 "/,,  of 
saccharine  matter.  Golden  syrup  pays  ^d.  per  lb. 
Jam  2d.  per  lb.,  as  golden  syrup  competes  with  jam 
not  with  sugar.  Of  course,  I  am  certain  that  all 
the  golden  syrux^  which  comes  in  is  not   pure. 
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Thurs(l((t/.  2Gth  Mat/.  1904. 


PRESENT  : 

Dr.  Petersen  (Chairman). 


Mr.  Koss. 
Colonel  Bavly 


Mr.  Pvott. 
Mr.  Graaff. 


May  2G.  lHOi 


r/fr  Hon.  John  Pijoti.  3LL.C.,  examined. 

j^p^ou'  1151.  Cha/rnHtn.]  You  have  been  good  enough 
M.L.c. '  to  volunteer  some  evidence,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  let  us  have  the  same  ? — I  have  made  out 
a  report  to  a  certain  extent.  I  may  say  I  am 
Managing  Director  of  Messrs.  Pyott.  Ltd.,  of 
Port  Elizabeth,  who  carry  on  flour  milling,  biscuit 
manufacturing,  jam,  and  confectionery  making.  We 
la])our  under  certain  disadvantages  as  regards 
milling  and  biscuit  manufacturing,  and  I  should 
like  to  lay  them  before  this  Committee.  AVe  liaA^e 
been  millers  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  have  been  fairly  successful,  and 
carried  it  on  profitably  until  practically  August  of 
last  year,  when  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wheat 
was  reduced  from  2s.  to  Is.,  and  the  duty  on  flour 
from  4s.  6d.  to  ,2s.  Since  then  we  have  practically 
given  up  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  have 
become  importers.  I  have  an  actual  work- 
ing test,  which  has  been  reduced  from  a  big- 
quantity  :  The  cost  of  wheat  was  practically 
8s.  3d.  per  100  lbs.,  landed  into  our  stores  ; 
it  takes  150  lbs.  of  wheat  to  make  100  lbs. 
of  flour,  the  milling  costs  9d.,  and  the  new  bags  to 
contain  the  product  cost  9d.,  equalling  los.  lOJd. 
The  selling  price  of  flour  at  that  date  was  12s.  6d. 
We  get  a  return  of  100  lbs.  of  flour  valued  at  12s.  6d.. 
we  get  38  lbs.  of  bran — the  price  of  which  was  then 
4s. — which  is  Is.  4d.,  and  10  lbs.  of  sharps,  valued 
at  8s.  6d.,  with  a  loss  of  from  2J  to  5  per  cent., 
which  leaves  us  a  net  profit  on  that  working  of 
2^d.  on  150  lbs.  of  wheat.  I  have  made  it  my 
business    to    find    out    the    cost    of    wheat    and 
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flour  landed  from  Australia  in  Cape  Town 
yesterday.  The  cost  of  flour  in  Australia  was 
£7. 10s.  for  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  freight  £1,  duty 
£2.  4s.  lOd..  landing  charges  5s..  interest  and  ex- 
change 5s..  giving  a  total  of  £11  4s.  lOd.  per  ton  of 
2,240  lbs.  That  is  equal  to  10s.  OJd.  per  100  lbs. 
landed  in  Cape  Town.  The  price  of  wheat  is  29s.  6d. 
per  quarter  of  480  lbs.,  C.I.F.  here  ;  that  equals 
6s.  3d.  per  100  lbs.  The  #luty  is  Is.,  landing  charges 
8d..  interest  and  exchange  3d.,  making  a  total 
practically  of  7s.  9d.  The  milling  of  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  is  6d.,  the  bags  to  contain  the  product  is 
6d.  We  get  a  return  of  67  lbs.  of  flour  at 
10s.  OJd.,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  stuff  landed  in 
store  at  Cape  Town.  We  get  5  lbs.  of  sharps,  value 
8d.,  and  25  lbs.  of  bran,  value  Is.  3d.  This  gives 
the  miller  a  return  of  8s.  5d.  against  a  cost  of  8s.  9d., 
practically  a  loss  of  4d.  per  100  lbs.  on  wheat  mill- 
ing to-day.  These  are  absolute  facts.  Now,  bran  is 
worth  in  Australia  2s.  lOd.  per  100  lbs.  to-day,  freight 
is  Is.  6d.,  duty  3|d.,  cost  of  landing  3d.  Practically 
you  can  land  bran  from  Australia  at  4s.  lO^d.,  which 
only  pays  a  duty  of  7|  per  cent.  ;  and  this  we 
millers  think  a  great  hardship,  viz.,  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  the  tarift'  of  Is.  duty  on  the  raw 
IDroduct,  and  the  manufactured  article  should  be 
allowed  here  at  3d.  to  S^d.  From  information 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Treasury,  there  was  imported 
into  this  Colony  from  15th  August,  1903 — practic- 
ally the  vear  the  Customs  Convention  commenced 
—to  the  end  of  March,  1904,  2.759,951  lbs  of  bran, 
valued  at  £4,987,  paying  a  duty  of  7^  per  cent. 
That  gave  £475  to  our  revenue.  Had  this  been 
imported  in  the  raw  state,  as  wheat,  it  would  have 
paid  a  duty  of  £1,379  13s.  7d.  This  shows  we 
are  paying  more  on  the  raw  material  than  we  are 
doing  on  the  manufactured.  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously that  we  had  practicall}"  to  give  up  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  esi^ecially  what  we  call  the 
stronger  grades  made  from  hard  Spring  American 
A^eat,  because  that  wheat  in  the  flrst  place  is 
more  costly.  To-day,  our  mills  are  practically 
going  on   "Boer"   and  Sifted  meal.     We   do   not 
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liavo  to  dress  it  so  fine.  When  the  Customs  Con- 
vention came  into  force,  there  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  this  stuff  imported  into  this  country, 
l)ut  owing  to  the  germ  not  l^eing  taken  out  of  the 
meal,  it  becomes  rancid  and  therefore  will  not  keep; 
otherwise  they  would  flood  this  market  at  prices  we 
could  not  compete  with.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
find  out  a.  process  to  eliminate  the  germ,  and  then 
we  shall  l)e  beaten  again.  What  we  want  is  not 
protection,  but  really  fair  play,  and  what  I  suggest 
is  that  if  wheat  is  to  be  kept  at  Is.  duty,  flour 
should  be  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 

1152.  Are  you  taking  the  small  miller  as  well  as 
the  big  miller  ? — I  think  the  8s.  would  amply  com- 
pensate the  small  miller.  I  think  also  that  bran 
should  pay  Is.  per  100  lbs.  the  same  as  the  wheat 
does.  I  am  convinced  from  past  experience  that 
even  had  we  kept  on  the  high  duty  of  4s.  6d.  on  flour, 
the  Colonial  mills  would  to-day  have  been  supplying 
flour  at  practically  20  per  cent,  less  than  we  could 
have  imported,  for,  five  years  ago.  we  had 
a  capacity  of  5.000  sacks  a  day.  By  your 
higher  protection  you  have  encouraged  money  to 
be  put  into  mills,  and  to-day  we  can  do  10,000 
sacks,  which  is  more  than  the  Colony  can  consume, 
so  that  we  therefore  have  internal  competition 
amongst  ourselves.  It  had,  indeed,  set  in  before 
the  Customs  Convention  came  into  force.  I.  of 
course,  would  not  ask  that  the  duty  should  be 
again  put  so  high  as  4s.  6d.,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  would  serve  any  purpose,  beyond  giving  the 
Government  revenue ;  l)ut  I  maintain  that  Govern- 
ment— by  its  protection — has  encouraged  us  to 
extend  our  mills  to  such  an  extent  that  internal 
competition  will  keep  down  the  price.  Milling- 
has  been  a  monopoly,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mills  was  then  much 
under  the  consumption  required  in  the  Colony. 
You  have  to-day  four  mills  in  Cape  Town  ;  twelve 
months  ago  they  were  practically  flourishing 
concerns.  Two  of  these  are  now  practically  closed 
up,  and  the  others  ar€  taking  up  other  businesses. 


i 
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I  would  also  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  J^p^^'JJ- 
fact  that  the  price  of  bread  is  the  same  to-dav  as  m.l.c.  ' 
it  was  twelve  months  aoo.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  if  the  duty  had  not  been  taken  off.  the  XDrice 
of  bread  would  have  been  increased,  as  bakers' 
Avages  are  higher.  I  can  tell  you  that  bakers' 
wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  were  twelve  months 
ago.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  years  from  1875 
to  1890.  You  then  had  no  less  than  12  mills  in 
the  Peninsula,  which  practically  all  had  to  liqui- 
date in  15  years,  except  two.  Two  only  have  atood 
the  test.  If  the  Government  is  not  prepared  to 
meet  us  in  a  fair  spirit  it  will  mean  that  we  shall 
have  to  put  our  money  into  something  else,  and 
we  lose  heavily,  because  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  put  into  mills  and  milling  machinery  in  this 
Colony.  With  regard  to  biscuits,  we  have  made 
them  for  the  i^ast  1 8  years.  For  the  first  five  years 
we  built  up  our  business  to  what  it  practically 
stands  to-day.  Of  course,  at  times  we  are  busy 
and  at  other  times  quiet.  As  in  the  case  of  manu- 
facturers of  biscuits  at  Home,  we  have  made  ''hits" 
in  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  but  no  sooner  did 
we  hit  the  ]3ubli  c  ta  ste  here  than  they  were  sent  Home 
by  the  agents  on  this  side  and  immediately  copied 
by  the  makers  at  Home,  and  were  sold  at  a  price 
with  which  we  could  not  compete.  They  simply 
cost  an  extra  7^  per  cent.,  which  is  the  duty  on 
biscuits.  If  you  go  into  the  matter  of  the  raw 
material,  which  is  butter,  sui^ar  and  flour,  we  pa}^ 
a  duty  of  2s.  on  flour,  5s.  on  sugar,  5s.  on  ])utter, 
eggs  being  the  only  one  at  7^  per  cent.,  although 
we  as  far  as  possible  use  Colonial  stutf.  The 
market  for  butter,  sugar  and  eggs  is  guided  largely 
by  the  quantities  we  may  import.  And  I  think, 
gentlemen,  that  if  there  is  any  real  Colonial 
industry,  biscuit  manufacturing  is  that,  because 
you  have  all  the  ingredients  here  except  the 
chemicals.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  all  the  various  mixings  with  you,  as  I  think 
you  have  that  from  Mr.  Mountford's  evidence,  but 
I  mav  sav  that  biscuits  coming  in  manufactured 
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j^p^ott     1^'^-^   ^-^  per  cent.,  wliilc  if  avo  had  to  import  all  the 
M.L.c. '    raw   iiiatorial   it   woukl   cost    us    about    22^    per 
cent.  ;    and  unless  the  Government  can  assist  us 


]tfay2t>,  l!UtJ. 


in  some  way  this  industry  will  die  out.  and  we 
will  h>se  all  the  money  which  has  been  invested. 
I  have  seen  by  a  previous  report  that  it  was 
suooested  that  id.  per  lb.  on  unsweetened,  and  2d. 
on  sweetened  biscuits  imported  should  be  levied. 
I  think  if  Ave  had  Jd.  on  the  unsweetened  biscuits, 
and  Id.  on  the  sweetened,  we  could  ,i>o  on.  From 
information  I  have  gathered  from  the  figures 
supplied  by  Government.  I  understand  that  the 
num]:)er  of  biscuits  and  cakes  imj)orted  into  this 
ColouA'  during-  the  two  vears  1902  and  1903  was 
11,532'.898  lbs.,  the  value  was  £306,145,  and  the 
duty  paid  on  them — at  7^  per  cent. — amounted  to 
£22,9(30.  Had  they  paid  an  average  of  Jd.  per  lb. 
and  7^  per  cent.  dutv.  thev  would  have  given  a 
revenue  to  this  Colony  of  £69,000;  or.  if  the 
ingredients  were  imported  in  the  raw  state,  the 
revenue  would  have  been  £54.674,  and  employment 
given  to  upwards  of  5,000  people.  You  Avould 
have  required  8,649,764  lbs.  of  flour,  giving  em- 
ployment to  millers,  mill-hands.  &c.,  all  over  the 
countrv.  You  would  have  required  1.153.289  Ibr?. 
of  butter,  4.613,168  eggs,  1.289,471  lbs.  of  sugar, 
giving  employment,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  out,  to 
upwards  of  6.000  people,  and  employing  at  least 
ten  factories  of  the  same  size  as  those  going  in  Cape 
Colony  to-day.  As  regards  jams.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Shepherd  on  many  points.  But  Government. 
I  consider,  has  fairly  protected  the  manufacturer 
of  jams,  so  I  need  not  dwell  on  that  point. 

1153.  Mr.  Graaif.']  Do  you  know  the  total 
number  of  mills  at  a  standstill  noAv  ? — There  are 
three  in  Cape  Town,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  my 
OAvn  mill.  Avhich  has  Avorked  for  the  last  five  years 
night  and  day.  and  Sundays,  is  to-day  only 
Working  tAvelve  hours  a  day,  and  the  other  mills 
in  the  Eastern  ProA^ince  are  doing  the  same. 

1154.  You  do  not  know  the  total  number  idle  ? — 
AVe  do  not  go  idle,  because  the  mill  is  erected  to 
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run  practically  night  and  clay,  and  we  simply  stop    The  Hon. 
night  work  when  we  are  not  busy.  '  m.l.c.  ' 

1155.  There  are  some  in  liquidation  ? — There  are  „  ~,„„, 
two  in  Cape  Town  in  liquidation,  and  another  one 
standing  idle.  These  statements  I  have  given  are 
absolute  facts.  There  are  dozens  of  little  millers 
throughout  the  country  which  are  not  turning  a 
wheel  at  the  present  moment. 

1156.  Do  you  import  a  lot  of  butter  for  your 
business  ? — We  have  had  contracts  for  butter  with 
the  various  dairies,  but  at  times  Ave  cannot  get  the 
quantity  we  require. 

1157.  What  does  the  imported  butter  cost  you? — 
About  Is.  IJd.  to  Is.  5|d.  per  lb.  We  have  had 
contracts  with  farmers  at  Is.  6d. 

1158.  Why  I  asked  you  that  was  that  I  heard 
from  Mr.  Michau  this  morning  that  he  is  only 
getting  6d.  per  lb.  ? — I  have  paid  as  low"  as  3d.  per 
lb. 

1159.  The  cheapness  of  the  butter  is  owing  to 
the  inferior  way  it  is  manufactured  ? — Quite  so. 

1160.  How  should  the  Government  assist  you  as 
regards  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  in  this  country? 
— ^I  look  upon  biscuits  as  a  luxury.  We  do  not 
want  protection,  but  fair  play ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  if  unsweetened  biscuits  were  protected  by 
Jd.  per  lb.  and  7J  per  cent,  and  sweetened  biscuits 
by  Id.  and  7J  per  cent. 

1161.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to,  the  Customs 
Convention  ? — We  have  always  laboured  under 
great  difficulties  as  biscuit  manufacturers.  Our 
point  is  this  ;  we  have  continually  to  be  creating 
something  new  to  take  the  public  taste,  for  to  copy 
old  lines  is  simply  to  compete  with  the  imported 
biscuits. 

1162.  With  regard  to  the  mills  stopping,  is  that 
due  to  the  Customs  Convention  ? — We,  as  manu- 
facturers, think  that  by  opening  the  Transvaal  up, 
wo  have  now  got  a  tremendous  outlet  for  our 
industries,  and  that  is  why  we.  as  manufacturers, 
are  favourable  to  the  Customs  Convention. 
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^^o^'j-        1163.   Would  you  like  to  sec  the  Customs  Con- 
[.L.c.     vention  remain  in  force  as  it  is  now  ? — 1  should 
2^  1904  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^   Customs   Convention   remain    in 
■  force,  but  I  should  like  to  see  those  terribly  glaring- 
cases  like  candles,  and  flour  milling,   taken   into 
consideration  ;    and   besides,  I  should  like  to  see 
that  if  a  further  Conference  is  held  we  have  a  right 
to  regulate  our  own  domestic  affairs. 


APPENDIX. 


[A.] 

To  the  Honourable  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  designated  •'  The  Select 
Committee  on  Colonial  Industries." 

We,  the  Committee  of  the  Master  and  Foreman  Tailors'  Associa- 
tion of  South  Africa,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
enquiry  upon  which  you  are  engaged,  beg  respectfully  to  draw 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  facts  relating  to  the  industry  which 
we  represent. 

We  are  desirous  of  pointing  out,  firstly,  that  the  Tailoring  Trade 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  branches  of  Colonial 
Industry  ;  secondly,  that  it  labours  under  severe  disabilities  which 
we  consider  ought  to  be  removed,  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  capable  of 
undertaking  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  Government  clothing, 
which  are  now  annually  sent  out  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points  we  regret  that,  owing  to 
the  Census  work  now  in  progress  being  at  present  incomplete,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  lay  before  you  the  exact  number  of  workers 
now  employed  in  the  Tailoring  Trade  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  increase  of  trade  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  so  enormous  that  the  last  Census  returns  would  be 
of  no  use  whatever  in  this  respect.  But  the  effect  of  this  increased 
commercial  activity  has  been  to  rescue  the  Tailoring  Trade  from 
obscurity,  and  to  place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Colonial 
Industries,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  fully  one  thousand 
journeymen  tailors  are  at  present  employed  in  Cape  Town  alone. 

Passing  to  our  second  point,  we  beg  respectfully  to  submit  that 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  Tailoring  Trade  labours  are  two- 
fold. It  would  seem  only  fair  that  a  trade  capable  of  supporting 
so  large  an  industrial  population  should  be  accorded  some  protec- 
tion against  unfair  competition  from  without.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  low-priced  order  ready-made  garments  are  admitted  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  raw  materials  (woollens  and  trimmings). 
Almost  without  exception  these  slop  garments  are  made  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  "  sweating "'  in  vogue  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  no  less  than  £1,3;)3,64:0  worth  of  such  garments  were 
imported  into  this  Colony  in  r.K)2.  The  effect  of  these  vast  im- 
portations is  undoubtedly  to  restrict  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
Colony,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  therein  we  have  a  very 
substantial  grievance. 

One  of  the  most  exhausting  sources  of  leakage  through  which  the 
Tailoring  Trade  of  Cape  Colony  is  di-ained  is  the  system  of  "bespoke" 
tailoring.     Under  this  system  large  firms  abroad  appoint  agents  in 
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South  Africa,  with  t>.\tonsive  nmges  of  samples :  these  agents 
canvass  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  taking  orders  for 
suits  made  to  measure  and  delivered  with  great  celerity.  As  these 
suits,  upon  arrival  at  our  ports,  enter  undei-  the  same  conditions 
as  our  raw  material,  and  as  the  ordinary  license  for  manufacturers' 
agents  (rarely  taken  out  in  these  cases)  is  not  felt  when  spread 
over  a  large  volume  of  business,  this  system  of  "bespoke"  tailoring 
constitutes  a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  this  branch  of  Colonial 
Industry. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we  venture  to  approach  the  t|uestion  of 
Government  Contracts.  This  is  a  subject  u})on  which  we  respect- 
fully wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis.  From  information  which 
we  have  been  able  to  ol)tain,  it  is  evident  that  vast  sums  of  money 
are  paid  to  firms  abroad,  for  clothing  which  at  a  very  slight 
additional  cost  might  be  made  in  the  Colony.  Last  year  the 
Railwaj-  Department  placed  orders  to  the  extent  of  £27,000 
approximately,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  quote  the  disbursements 
on  behalf  of  other  liranches  of  the  Administration  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  enormous  sums  of  money  are  diverted  into 
channels  from  wdiich  the  Colony  derives  no  benefit.  As  an 
instance  of  the  cost  of  production  abroad  as  compared  with  Cape 
Colony,  we  beg  leav*^  to  quote  the  case  of  uniforms  supplied  to 
telegraph  message  boys.  The  contract  price  for  unifoi-ms  supplied 
by  a  firm  in  Great  Britain  is  39/9,  and  they  could  be  supplied  l)y 
Colonial  manufacturers  at  42'-.  Another  example  may  be  found 
in  the  uniforms  supplied  to  a  volunteer  infantry  corps  as  follows  : 
Khaki  tunic,  9  11  ;  Calvin  cord  breeches,  9'(J  :  full  dress  tunic, 
1<S  - ;  blue  trousers,  lid.  AU  the  garments  could  be  made  in 
Cape  Colony  at  a  maximum  additional  cost  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 
As  the  volunteei"  establishment  numbers  over  (S,000  men,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  Colony  under  this  heading  is 
very  great. 

If  it  be  not  travelling  beyond  the  province  of  this  Report,  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  all  Government  Contracts  might 
l)e  issued  under  provisions  similar  to  those  imposed  l)y  the 
London  County  Council,  prohibiting  the  sub-letting  of  Contracts 
and  other  practices  having  "  sweating"  tendencies.  The  material 
used  should  enter  "  duty  free." 

We  respectfully  ask  for  youi-  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  suggestions,  feeling  sure  that  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
(Government  on  the  lines  indicated  would  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  the  Colon}'  at  large,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  vast 
industrial  ])opulation,  to  which  our  j^resent  arrangements  are 
inimical. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Master  and  Foreman  Tailors'  Association. 

FRED  BIRT,  Chairman. 
M.  RYAN,  Hon.  Secretary. 
THOMAS  WILLIAM  STEPHENS. 
B.  DENNIS. 
A.  JAMES. 
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[B.] 

MEMORANDUM    ON    REBATE    OF    DUTY    ON    JAMS 
AND  CONFECTIONERY. 

With  reference  to  the  Chairman's  question  224  in  the  evidence 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  for  the  encouragement  of 
Colonial  manufacturers  of  jams  and  confectionery  some  form  of 
rebate  on  sugar  and  glucose  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  supply 
these  articles  in  competition  with  the  Home  manufacturers. 

The  Colonial  consumers  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Home  jams, 
principally  owing  to  the  larger  assortment  they  are  able  to  produce, 
as  many  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  are  not  at  present  grown  in  this 
country. 

If  the  manufacturers  here  were  able  to  sell  the  jams  made  from 
fruits  at  present  grown,  at  a  less  price  than  imported  jams,  the 
trade  in  Colonial-made  goods  would  be  greatly  increased  with 
benefit  to  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  who  would  be  able  to 
employ  more  labour. 

At  the  present  time  the  Duty  ou  jams  and  confectionery 
irrespective  of  quality  is  2d.  per  lb.  and  an  ad  valoreiu  duty  would 
not  be  workable,  as  what  would  be  a  fair  duty  on  cheap  goods 
would  be  exorbitant  on  the  dearer  article,  and  what  would  be 
reasonable  on  the  dearer  articles  would  be  no  protection  for  the 
cheaper. 

Our  conclusion  therefore  after  full  consideration  is,  as  already 
stated,  that  a  rebate  is  the  best  mode  of  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection for  the  jam  and  confectionery  trade  and  Colonial  farmers 
-connected  therewith. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

For  J.  &  A.  Buchanan,  Ltd., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

Managing  Director. 
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